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jJjPBEFACB TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

Objections have been taken to the title of this book, 
as not exactly describing its purpose Probably no 
short title that could have been devised would have 
escaped the same objections. If the writer could 
have conveyed his intention completely in his title, 
he might have spared his preface. 

He is surprised to find his kind and cordial critic 
m MacmiXlan's Magazine quietly discussing the pos¬ 
sibility that that preface may prove to have been a 
fiction. Of fully agrees with those who declare 
that any such mystification on such a subject would 
be immoral. 

One word he wishes to say about the charge of 
confident dogmatism which is brought against him. 
Dogmatism is no doubt used by supenors to inferiors, 
but it is also used in conversation between people 
who /eel themselves perfectly equal Expressions 
of modest# deference, confessions of fallibility and 
imperfect knowledge, are wearisome between equala 
The writer addresses throughout free inquirers like 
himself, and uses the tone which he would like 
others to adopt towards him. His book is not a 
book of authority, but of inquiry and suggestion; it 
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la intended not to close discussion, but to open it. 
It asks for consideration and, where it ie wrqpg, 
for refutation. There may, however, be some who 
complain with more reason of dogmatism. There 
may be readers who belong to some school or sect 
with which the writer has little sympathy, and 
whose favourite opinions and interpretations he hae 
no doubt in many cases entirely overlooked. Such 
readers will naturally be offended when they find 
what they regard as obviously true treated as 
obviously false. But they ought to consider that 
on such a subject as Christianity no one can writo 
for all at once; every writer must suppose that he 
will be read only by those who will grant him some 
general postulates which are by no means self-evident; 
the reader who cannot grant these, ought to know 
that the book was not intended for him If it had 
been necessary to prove every point which able and 
famous writers have denied, assuredly those for 
Vhom Ecce Homo was written would never have had 
patience to read it, nor indeed would the author 
have had patience to write it 

As this book contains no criticism of documents, 
some reviewers have supposed that the Author wrote 
without any criterion in his mind by which to test 
the vei^ity of the narratives from whi^ he drew 
his conclusions, and that he simply assumed the 
truth of everything which struck his fancy or suited 
a preconceived theory. It may therefore be advisable 
to give here a short account of the method he 
pursued. 
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He was concerned with four vritera who^ in 
prabable nearness to tbe events they record and 
nfeans of acquiring information, belong to the better 
class of historical witnesses, but whose veracity has 
been strongly impeached by critics, both on the 
ground of intSmal discrepancies and of the intrinsic 
, improbability of their story. Out of these four 
writers he desired, not to extract a life of Christ, not 
to find out all that can be known about him, but to 
form such a rudimentary conception of his general 
character and objects as it may be possible to 
form while the vexed cntical questions remain in 
abeyance. The detection of discrepancies in the 
documents establishes a certain degree of independ¬ 
ence in them, and thus gives weight to their 
agreements; in particular, the wide divergence in 
tone and subject-matter of the Fourth Gospel from 
the other,J^hree affords a strong presumption in 
favour of all statements in which it coincides with 
them. The rudiment of certainty which the writer 
sought^ he accordingly expected to find m the consent 
of all the witnesses. If the statements unanimously 
attested should prove numerous enough to afford any 
outline of Christ's life, however meagre, he proposed 
to rest content with this 

The following propositions are deduced from St. 
Mark, and the references are to that Gospel:— 

1. Christ assumed a position of authority, different 
from that assumed by ordinary teachers . i. 22. 

2. He claimed to be the Messiah * viii. 29, 30; 
XU. 6; xiv. 62. 
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3. Under this title he claimed an inezpresBible 
personal rank and dignity: zii. 36, 37 , xii 6, 7.* 

4. He claimed the right to revise and give a free 
interpretation to the Mosaic Law ■ ii. 27 , x. 4. 

6. He claimed the power of forgiving sins: li. 10. 

6. He commanded a number of then to attach 
themselves to his person, ii. 14; x 21, to the « 
society thus formed he gave special rules of life ■ x. 
43, 44, made his name a bond of union among 
them : ix 37*41, and contemplated the continuance 
of the soaety under the same conditions after his 
departure xiii 13 

7. He was believed by his followers to work 
miracles 

8. These miracles were principally miracles of 
healing. 

9. The society he founded was gathered, in the 
Orst instance, from the Jews vii 27; J)iit it was 

• intended ultimately to embrace the Gentdes also 
xiii 10 

10 Though he assumed the character of Kmg 
and Messiah, he declined to undertake the ordinary 
functions of kings: xii. 14. 

11 He required from his disciples personal 

devotion, and the adoption of his example ag their 
rule of life . viii 34, 35 , x 45 « 

12 He spoke of a Holy Spirit as inspinng 
himself' ill 20-30 , and also as inspiring his 
followers: xiii 11. 

13. He spoke much of the importance of having 
good feelings as well as good deeds: vii. 16-23; ix. 30, 
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14. He demanded positive and, as it were^ 
oiiginal acts of virtue passing beyond the routine of 
Obligation. z. 21. 

16. He denounced vehemently those whose 
morality was of an outward, mechanical kind, and 
he named them hypocntos: vii 1-13 

16. By these denunciations, and by his claims to 
Messiahship, he placed himself in deadly opposition 
to the Scribes and Pharisees ■ xii 

17 He required from his followers a spiiit of 
devotion to the welfare of their fellow-creatures: iz 
35, zii. 31, and he declared himself to be actuated 
by the same spint ■ x. 45 

18. Accordingly he went much among sick 
people, healing Uiem, sometimes with strong signs 
of emotion : vii. 34 

19 He enjoined upon his followers a sinular 
philanthi;gpy z 21, 44, 46; vi 13 

20 He occupied himself also with curing moral 
disease, and particularly in the outcasts of society; 
ii. 16, 17. 

21. He taught the forgiveness of injuries * zi 25 

Now of these propositions, which have been 
deduced from St Mark, it is to be observed, in the 
first .plac^ that they are equally deducible, with 
scarcely the alteration of a word, from each of the 
other throe Gospels. Tho only exception to this is 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel, who confines 
himself very much to generalities, does not speak 
definitely of the forgiveness of injuries or of the duty 
of relieving men’s physical wants. On the other 
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hand, he attests more strongly than the other 
Evangelists the prominence which was given, in 
Christ’s moral teaching, to love As forgiveness and 
philanthropy are among the most obvious manifesta¬ 
tions of love, we may certainly say that St John 
too, though not expressly, yet implicitly, attests that 
they were prescribed by Christ In the next place, 
these propositions assert things about which the 
Evangelists were most unlikely to be mistaken. 
For, first, they are not isolated incidents which, 
however generally received, might be traceable ulti¬ 
mately to a single witness. They refer to the 
habitual acts, to the customary words of Chnst If 
Christ claimed to be Messiah once, he did so often, 
if he denounced the hypocrisy of the Phansees, he 
did BO systematically. Secondly, they are public and 
conspicuous acts and words, which it would be difficult 
to falsify in the lifetime and within the kngjvledge of 
tjhose who had been witnesses of them 

So far, therefore, these propositions are attested 
in the most complete way. But one objection may 
be made to the evidence It may be said that it is 
exclusively Christian evidence, and, therefore, that it 
may have been corrupted by Christian prejudices in 
two principal points: Christ may have been simply a 
teacher, and the claim to Messiahship mayjiave been 
an invention of his followers. Next^ having repft- 
sented him as the Messiah, they may have felt it 
necessary to represent him ^ also contrary to the 
truth—as working miracles. 

But, indeed, that Christ did himself claim Mesaiah- 
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ship cannot reasonably be doubted. His death is 
e^licable on no other supposition. On this point 
assuredly his enemies and his followers were agreed. 
Nor can it be doubted, by the present writer at 
leasts that he was believed in his lifetime, and not 
merely after his death, to work miracles. All those 
circumstances which have been represented as sus¬ 
picious—hiB unwillingness to perform miracles in 
certain cases, the contempt he expressed for those 
whose faith depended exclusively upon them-r-are 
strong evidence that the miracles were at least no 
afterthoughts of the biographers, for such circum¬ 
stances were moat unlikely to occur either in legend 
or in falsification The fact that Christ appeared as 
a worker of miracles is the best attested fact in his 
whole biography, both by the absolute unanimity of 
all the witnesses, by the confirmatory circumstances 
just mentioned, and by countless other special con¬ 
firmations of circumstances not likely to be invented, 
sinking sayings inseparably connected with them, 
ete, in particular cases 

If, then, Christ did claim to be Messiah and to 
work miracles, it does not appear which of the above 
propositions Christian prejudice would have any 
interest or tendency to pervert. We have in them 
a perfectly^consistent and, as it seems to the wnter, 
aiP irrefragable outline of that part of Christ’s life 
which is discussed in these pagea The writer has 
adopted it as his framework, and has not attempted 
to add to it anything fundamental, but has simply 
sought to find in the Gospels matter illustrative of iL 
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This ilIuHtrative matter which is drawn from 
particular Gospels rests, of course, on inferior evi¬ 
dence But evidence inferior to the best may haVb 
very great probability, and there are certam obvious 
criteria by which this probability may be estimated 
In the case of teachings, or maxims, the* best criterion 
is their congruity with that general outline of Christ’s 
system in which all the Evangelists agree If they 
explain it and make it consistent, then, coming from 
witnesses not ill furnished with the means of acquir¬ 
ing true information, they will deserve to be received 
Their genuineness is often confirmed by other cir¬ 
cumstances For example, the same thought^ in 
itself agreeable to Christ’s character, sometimes 
appears over and over again, clothed in different 
forms, expressed in different figures of speech; or 
two doctrines complementary to each other—that is, 
such that the person who holds one mu^ logically 
l^old the other also—appear in different Gospels or 
m different parts of the same Gospel, or something 
striking in the expression seems to bear the stamp 
of a remarkable mind' In this manner there may 
be coUectod a considerable body of illustration both 
of Christ’s character and of the great Christian moral 
principle, the divine inspiration which makes virtue 
natural, active, tender, elevated, resentful^ forgiving. 
On the other hand, isolated maxims occumng oxibe 
only, and not readily connecting themselves with 
what is radical in the system, are in this book 
generally passed over. 

Similar criteria may, to a certam extent^ be 
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applied to Ghrist’a acta. Acta which are evidently 
in* character gain credibility, and thia credibility ia 
iftcreaaed when there ia about them aomething 
beyond the ordinary reach, or beaide the puipoae, of 
invention. The account of the woman taken in 
adultery haa vcarcely any external authority. But 
it aeems to derive great probability from the fact 
that the conduct attributed to Ohriat in it ia left 
half explained, ao that^ aa it atanda, it doea not 
aatiafy the impulsea which lead to the invention.and 
reception of fictitioua atones. 

The peculiar inanneriam, if the expreaaion may 
be used, of the Fourth Gospel, haa caused it to be 
suspected of being at least a freely idealised portrait¬ 
ure of Christ In this book, therefore^ it la not 
referred to, except m confirmation of statements 
made in the other Gospels, and once or twice where 
Its testimqpy seemed in itself probable and free from 
the suspected peculianties 

Resting then upon a basis of absolutely uniform 
testimony, upon facts merely illustrated and explained 
by less certain tradition, the wnter has endeavoured 
to describe a moralist siieaking with authority and 
peipotuating his doctrine by means of a society. It 
la thia union of morals and politics that lie finds to 
be charactonstic of Christianity. But some of his 
rSkders, he has observed, fail to grasp the conception. 
They insist (the objection is repeated from a private 
letter) that Christ, as far as concerns morality, does 
not differ from Seneca, except in the matter of hia 
teaching. Seneca says, ** You ought to do this,'* and 
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Christ, however authontative his style may be, can 
say no more. It is part of the same objection, 
will be shown further on, when they maintain thA 
those discoveries in morality, which have been 
attnbuted to Christ in this book, are no discoveries 
at all, but were known to the world already 

Let 118 look to the facts Lot us compare a 
disciple of Chnst with a Stoic and reader of Seneca. 
They existed side by side at the end of the first 
century Was their view of the obligations resting 
upon them similar ? It was totally different The 
Stoic rules were without sanctions If they were 
violatc<l, what could be said to the offender ? All 
that could be said was, **Nempe hoc indocti** or 
non dud idtm ” To which how easy to 
reply, “1 esteem Cliiysippus, but on this point I 
differ from him ” > To Chi istian lapsi it was said, 
‘‘ You have renounced your baptism, you hj^vc denied 
yqiir Master, you are cut off from the Church, the 
Judge will condemn you” Is this distinction a 
verbal or a practical one ? 

Now it IS maintained in this book that the dis¬ 
tinction IS not only real but all-important, and that 
without a society, and an authority of some kind, 
morality ^remains speculative and useless. Every 
man is conscious that of the morality ttWhioh he 
theoretically holds there is one part which he alwa^ 
and easily practises, and another part which he often 
neglects. He knows as well, theoretically, that the 
pleasure he finds in telling scandalous stories is 
vicious, as he knows that the taste for theft is 
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vicious Yet he falls sometimes into the one vice, 
oivl he IS in no danger of falling into the other. 
The inducements to theft may be greater than the 
inducements to scandal, and yet be finds them easier 
to resist. Again, scandal is generally more inexcus¬ 
able and may easily be more mischievous than theft;, 
and yet when he has been guilty of scandal he feels 
only that he has done wrong —nempe hoc vndoch — 
when he has committed theft he feels that he is 
disgraced for ever. The simple reason of thig is, 
that theft is the vice which political society exists 
to put down, and that laws are directed against it 
The civil union then, and positive laws, create a 
certain amount of practical morality. Certain prin¬ 
ciples of moral philosophy, through this organisation, 
cease to be merely speculative, and become powerfully 
operative But it is not this organisation only which 
has such an effect Almost every organisation whieh 
has an object calling for the exercise of any moral 
virtue creates m some degree the virtue it wants 
It may bo advisable to produce another example 
The effect then of an army m creating moral virtue 
IS most stnking and manifest It develops the 
virtues of manly courage and subonlination, not in 
a few favourable cases merely, but with an almost 
irresistible jpower through its wholo body To face 
d6&th, to obey ono who has a right to command, two 
of the most difficult lessons, lessons which assuredly 
philosophers have seldom been found able effectually 
to inculcate, are taught by this organisation with 
success almost uniform and absolute, even to people 
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who bring with them no intellectual culture. Nm 
would the importance of this fact be at all diminishfd 
if it should be admitted that armies have at the same 
time in other respects a yicious influence. 

As Ghnst habitually compared his Church to a 
state or kingdom, so there are traces th^t its analogy 
to an army was also present to his mind. 

A story is preserved of a centunon who sent 
entreating his help for a sick servant^ and when 
Chribt promised to come and exert his power, depre¬ 
cated, with an ingenuous embarrassment, an honour 
which seemed to him subversive of the distinctions 
of rank He represented himself as filling a place 
in a graduated scale, os commanding some and 
obeying otliers, and the proposed condescension of 
one whom he ranked so immeasurably above himself 
in that scale shocked him. This spint of order, 
this hearty acceptance of a place in a society, this 
proud submission which no more desires to rise 
above its place than it will consent to fall below it, 
was approved by Chnst with unusual emphasis and 
warmth. 

What states are to the moral virtues of justice 
and honesty, and armies to the virtues of courage 
and subordination, that the Ghnstian Church is 
intended to be to all virtues alike, but especially to 
those which are nursed by no other organisatien, 
philanthropy, mercy, forgiveness, etc. When, there¬ 
fore, the writer has spoken of these virtues as having 
been introduced among mankind by Christy he does 
not mean to say that they had never before heed 
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declared by phfloaophen to be virtues. He has 
ex]||ll»B8ly guarded himself, and that several tunes 
(ssh particularly p. 146), against this misunderstandr 
ing. He has expressly said (p 189) that the province 
of Christianity is not the province of the moralist 
But the difference between stating the principles of 
^morality and putting men into a condition to practise 
th^—^between introducing new truths to the lecture- 
room of the philosopher and introducing them to 
the markets, and councils, and homes of men—^this 
difference, though it seems to some of his readers 
vague or slight, seems to the writer vast and all- 
important. He knows something of what is in 
Seneca and Epictetus, and he duly respects the 
moralities taught there, but ho “ yields all blessing 
to the name of Him that made them current coin.” 

That Christ has improved the ideal morality of 
philosopher^is not what the writer wishes to maintain, 
though probably it is true Nor does he assert^ 
what may also be true, that Christ has improved the 
moral practice of the average of men. But he asserts 
that Christ has greatly elevated the generally 
accepted and, as it were, the attainable standard of 
virtue, and, further, that he has set in motion a 
machinery by which, properly used, this standard 
be elevated still further what particular 
^omts the standard has been raised the writer has 
tried to define, doubtless with very imperfect success. 
One position—namely, that Christ tiimed virtue 
From a passive abstinence from wrong into an active 
beneficence—has been peremptorily denied, and 

b 
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pASBagea have been produced to show that anoient 
philosophers also held beneficence to be an impoitant 
virtue No doubt they did, but Chrisl^ inateadTof 
declaring beneficence to be a virtue, merges all virtue 
in beneficence. In his account of tlie judgment 
of men (Matt, xxv.), all that we • commonly call 
morality disappears; not a word is said of honesty,^ 
punty, fidelity, active beneficence is made the one 
and only teat those who have fed the hungry are 
accepted, those who have not done so are rejected 
And the same view of virtue as necessarily and 
principally an activity is presented in the Parable of 
the Talents, where all that men possess is represented 
as capital belonging to the Supreme King, the 
interest of which he exacts under the heaviest 
penalties. It may well be doubted whether anything 
approaching the rigour of this doctrine can be found 
even in the writings of philosophers, ^d it is, in 
, the opinion of the present wnter, not doubtful that 
it was utterly strange to the popular and accepted 
moral code of the ancients. 

The question is likely to occur to many readers. 
If this was the object of the institution Christ 
founded, has it not failed f Have mankind been so 
disciplined by it that these virtues have become 
common, or are they as difficult and as awe as ever 
they were ? On the other hand do not these virtilfea, 
when they appear, appear as often outside the 
Christian Church as within its pale? May it not 
even be-said that at the present day the moiaUty of 
Christians is of a languid and conventional sor^ and 
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ihat the freahesti moat vigoioua, and healthy virtue 
is dibplayed by aome of those who are not Ohristia^ f 
To* theae questions the wnter would reply, The 
Ghnstian Church has not failed altogether, but it 
has certainly failed grievously. It has made men to 
a certain extent philanthropical, it has made them 
,for the most part ashamed of extreme revenge, it 
has considerably elevated and purified the female 
sex. In the middle ages it had great success in 
uniting different races On the other hand it must 
be confessed, that since the Beformation it has acted 
rather as a dividing than a unitmg influence, and 
further, that through a great part of its history it 
has been a too consistent enemy of freedouL It has 
been over and over again the main support of 
tyranny; over and over agam it has consecrated 
misgovernment, and retarded political and social 
progress; repeatedly it has suppressed truth, and 
entered into conspiracy with error and imposture; 
and at the present day it fails most in that which its 
Founder valued moBt» oiiginahty; it falls into that 
vice which he most earnestly denounced, insipidity. 
On the other hand, nothing is plainer than the 
illustrious instances of virtue in men who are not 
ChristianB. We see around us those who have never 
had a Ghnstian training, and others who have 
qnfirelled with and renounced their Christianity, 
who yet exhibit all the tenderness, the devotedness, 
the ardent elevation of which Christ gave us the ex. 
ample, and along with it a freshness which Chnstians 
generally want 
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All this may be conceded without conceding for 
a moment that the world can do without Ghrial^and 
hia Church If a high and complete morality often 
eziats outaide the Church, it doea not often exist 
independent of it. The atmosphere of Europe has 
been saturated for some fifteen«centuries with 
Christian principles, and however far the rebellion^ 
against the Church may have spread, it may still be 
called the Moral University of the world—^not merely 
the greatest^ but the only great School of Virtue 
existing. 'W Idle this is so it is idle for any virtue 
that springs up in its neighbourhood to claim to be 
independent of it Christian influences are in the 
air; our very conception of virtue is Christian; the 
tone, the habits of sentiment and language—^in short, 
all the associations of virtue—^have been furnished 
by the discipline of the Christian Church. Again, 
if instances of high morality are cited, .as they cer¬ 
tainly may be, from the times before Christianity, 
or, as they probably may be, from countries remote 
from Christianity, the writer has only to remark that 
he does not represent the Church as the only virtue- 
making institution, but as the only institution which 
is distinctively and deliberately such, and the one 
which, inhents the most complete ideal of virtue. 
What Christianity does—or rather oaib do—easily 
and of set purpose, many other organisations^ pSlo- 
Bophioal schools, civil societies^ etc., do inadequaitely 
and accidentally, and it is not at all surpriaing thai^ 
m a few happy cases, they should produce “***iq^lf* 
equal to those which have been produced iu the 
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Ohurefa. On the other hand, the abuBee and comip- 
tioni of the Church, however groae, are no arguments 
against the utility of the institution, unless they can 
be shown to be inseparable from it. The present 
writer holds that, however inveterate, most of them 
are strictly accidental. The causes of them, he 
ibelieves, con be traced, though to trace them is not 
his present business But he believes the root of all 
evil in the Church to be the imagination that it 
exists for any other purpose than to foster virtiie, 
or can be prosperous except so far as it does this 
Regarding the abuses as explicable, he regards them 
also as in an indefinite degree curable; and if he 
admits that the Church has failed, he maintains^ at 
the same time, that it has only failed as civil society 
itself has failed If the objects of civil society be 
the security of life and property, and increase of 
proqienty through the division of labour, civil society 
is not a success. Men are robbed and murdered, 
whole classes live m pauperism, insecunty, slavery 
A sufficient reason for dissatisfaction, a good ground 
for complaint I But not a sufficient reason for 
dissolving civil society, and relapsing into the nomad 
state. In like manner, if the Church has failed, let 
us reform it, but we can ill afford to sever the 
sttongest and most sacrod tie that binds men to each 
ot£er. 

Lastly, to those cntics who have complained of 
the defectiveness and incompleteness of this booh, 
he answers that a fragment means a defective and 
incomplete thing, and that this book was expressly 
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announced as a fragment To those who say that 
half truths are sometimes equivalent to whole fhlse- 
hoods, he answers that it is only so when they let 
themselves up for whole tiuths. To those who speak 
of him as having concealed his theological opinions, 
he replies that he has concealed them only m the 
sense in which the vast majority of the community 
have concealed them, that is, he has not published 
them. To those who doubt whether it was justifiable 
to treat of one part of Christianity without treating 
at the same time of other parts, he rephea that their 
scruple seems to him astonishing and unreasonable. 
And if any think his having done so a thing to be 
regretted and dangerous, he, on the contrary, believes 
it to have been salutary, and is glad to have been 
able to draw the attention of the public to that part 
of Chnstianity, and for a time to that part alone, in 
which almost all men are able on the whole to agree, 

• and much of which the greater number of Christian 
teachers, by takmg for granted, practically suppress. 


NOTE 

A passage on page 31 has been strangely misunderstood 
hy a reviewer in Fraser. The passage runs, " It is clear 
that this assumption of royalty . . . Didehe die for a 
metaphor ? " * 

On which the cntic remarks that the assumption of 
rc^idty was not the ground of Christ's execution, heeause 
Pilate was satisfied with the explanation which Ghijst 
gave, and that Pilate's motive waa fear of the Jews, 
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author noTer meant to say anything different; but he 
wfli not speaking of Pilate’s motive, but of the ground on 
Which he offieially proceeded. The aigument is that 
Christ must have attached great importance to his royal 
ffUimH, because he advanced them although they were 
such as^ satisfiietiorily explained or not| the Boman pro¬ 
vincial government could scarcely help punishing— 
(dthough, in shoit^ what actually happened might easily 
be foresetn. 
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Those who feel diBsatisfied with the current concep- 
tiona of Christy if they cannot rest content without. 
a definite opinion, may find it necesBaiy to do what 
to persona not so diaaatisfied it aeems audacioua and 
perilous to do. They may he obliged to reconsider 
the whole subject from the beginning, and placing 
themselves in imagination at the time when he whom 
we call Christ bore no such name, but was simply, as 
St. Luke descnbes him, a young man of promise, 
popular with those who know him and appearing to 
enjoy the Divine favour, to trace his biography from 
point to pointy and accept those conclusions about 
him, not which church doctors or even apostles have 
sealed with their authority, but which the facts them- 
sslveBk critically weighed, appear to warrant 

This is what the present writer undertook to do 
for the satisfaction of his own mind, and because^ 
after reading a good many books on Christ, he fdt 
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BtiU coDBtramed to confeBB that there was no his¬ 
torical character whose motives, objects, and feelifl^ 
remained so incomprehensible to him The inquiry 
which proved serviceable to himself may chance to 
be useful to others. • 


What IS now published is a fragment. No theo¬ 
logical questions whatever are here discussed. Christ, 
as the creator of modem theology and religion, will 
make the subject of anotJier volume, which, however, 
the author does not hope to publish for some time to 
come In the meanwhile he has endeavoured to 


furnish an answer to the question, What was Christ’s 
object in founding the Society which is called by his 
name, and how is it adapted to attain that object? 
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FIRST PART 

CHAPTEE I 

THE BAPTIST 

The Christian Church sprang from a movement 
which was not begun by Chnst. When he appeared 
upon the scene the first wave of this movement had 
already passed over the surface of the Jewish nation. 
He found their hearts recently stirred by thoughts 
and hopes which prepared them to listen to his 
words. It 18 indeed true that not Judaoa only but 
the whole Eoman Empire was in a condition singularly 
favourable to the reception of a doctrine and an 
organisation such as that of the Christian Church. 
The drama of ancient society had been played out; 
the ancient dtty hfe, with the traditions and morality 
bdongiiig to it, was obsolete; a vast empire, built 
upon the ruins of so many nationalitieB and upon 
the disgrace of so many national gods, demanded 
new usages and new objects of worship; a vast peaces 
where war between neighbouring cities bad been the 
» B 
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accustomed condition of life and the only recognised 
teacher of virtue, called for a new morality. There 
was a clear stage, as it afterwards appeared, tor a 
Universal Church. But Palestine was not only ready 
to receive such an innovation, but prepared, evei^ 
before the predestined Founder appoared, to make 
more or less abortive essays towards it. At the 
moment of his almost unobserved entrance the whole 
nation were intent upon the career of one who was 
attempting in an imperfect manner that which Christ 
afterwards fully accomplished. 

It was the glory of John the Baptist to have 
successfully revived the function of the prophet. 
For several centuries the function had remained in 
abeyance. It had become a remote, though it was 
still a fondly-chenshed, tradition that there had been 
a time when the nation had received guidance from 
commissioned representatives of its inrisible King. 
We possess still the utterances of many of these 
prophets,' and when we consider the age in which 
they were delivered we can clearly perceive that no 
more precious treasure was ever bestowed upon a 
nation than these oracles of Clod which were committed 
to the Jews. They unite in what was then the most 
effective way all that is highest in poetry and most 
fundamental in political science with Vhat is most 
{ffactical in philosophy and most inspiring in religion. 
But prophecy was one of those gifts which, like 
poetry or high axU particularly apt to die out 
under change of timea Several centuries had 
succeeded each other which were all alike incapable 
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of prodUising it When John the Baptist appealed, 
not*the oldest man in Palestine could remember to 
have spoken even in his earliest childhood with any 
man who had seen a prophet. The ancient scrolls 
remained, as amongst ourselves those Gothic cathe¬ 
drals remain, oP which we may produce more or less 
faithful imitationB, but to the number of which we 
Hhftll never add another. In these drcumstances 
it wsa an occurrence of the first magnitude^ more 
important far than war or revolution, when a new 
prophet actually appeared. John the Baptist defied 
all the opposition of those scrihes, who in the long 
silence of the prophetic inspiration had become the 
teachers of the nation, and who resisted him with the 
conservatism of lawyers united to the bigotry of 
priests. He made his way back to the hidden 
fountains; and received at last that national acknow¬ 
ledgment which silenced dven these professional 
jealousies that irresistible voice of the people in 
which the Jew was accustomed to hear the voice of 
God. Armed with the prophetic authority, he 
undertook a singular enterprise, of which probably 
most of those who witnessed it died without suspect¬ 
ing the importance but which we can see to have 
been the foundation of the Universal Church. 

There may have been many who listened with 
awe to his prophetic summons and presented 
themselves as candidates for his baptism in implicit 
faith that the ordinance was divins who nevertheless 
in after years asked themselves what purpose it had 
served. It was a solemn scene doubtless when 
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crowds from every part of Palestine gathered by ihe 
side of Jordani and there renewed, as it were,* the 
covenant made between their ancestor and Jehovah. 
It seemed the beginning of a new age, the restoration 
of the ancient theocracy, the final cfose of that 
dismal period in which the racd had lost its 
peculiarity, had taken a varnish of Greek manners, 
and h 4 d contributed nothing but a few dull chapters 
of profane history, filled with the usual chaos of 
faction fights, usurpations, royal crimes, and out¬ 
breaks, bhnd and brave, of patriotism and the love 
of liberty. But many of those who witnessed the 
scene and shared in the enthusiasm which it awakened 
must have remembered it m later days as having 
mspired hopes which had not been realised. It must 
have seemed to many that the theocracy had not in 
fact been restored, that the old routine had been 
interrupted only for a*moment, that the baptised 
nation had speedily contracted new pollution, and 
that no deliverance had been wrought from the 
wrath to come.” And they may have asked in 
doubti Is God BO httle parsimonious of His noblest 
gift^ as to waste upon a doomed generation that 
which He did not vouchsafe to many nobler genera¬ 
tions that had^ preceded them, and to send a second 
and far greater Elijah to prophesy in vain f 

But if there were such persons, they were ignorant 
of one important fact. John the Baptist was like the 
Emperor Nerva. In his career it was given him to 
do two things—to inaugurate a new and also 

to nominate a successor who was far greater than 
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himself. And by this successor his work was taken 
np^ Mevaloped, completed, and made permanent; so 
that^ however John may have seemed to his own 
generation to have lived in vain, and those scenes on 
the banks of Jordan to have been the delusive promise 
of a future th^ was never to be, at the distance of 
near two thousand years ho appears not less but far 
greater than he appeared to his contemporaries, and 
all that his baptism promised to do appears utterly 
insignificant compared with what it has actually 
done. 

The Baptist addressed all who came to him in the 
same stem tone of authority. Young and old gathered 
round him, and among them must have been many 
whom he had known in earlier life, and some to whom 
he had been taught to look up with humility and 
respect But m his capacity of prophet he made no 
distmetion. All alike he exhorted to repentance; all 
ahke he found courage to baptize. In a single case, 
however, his confidence failed him. There appeared 
among the candidates a young man of nearly his own 
age, who was related to his family. We must suppose 
that he had had personal intercourse with Christ 
before; for though one of our authorities represents 
John as saying that he knew him not except by the 
sii^maturafsign that pointed him out at his baptism, 
yet we must interpret this as meaning only that he 
did not before know him for his successor. For it 
appean that before the appearance of the si^ John 
had addressed Christ with expressions of reverence, 
and had declared himself unfit to haptize him. 
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Aftor this meeting we are told that on several 
occadons he pointed out Christas the hope of "the 
nation, as destined to develop the work he himself 
had begun into something far more memorable^ and 
as so greatly superior to himself, that^ to repeat his 
emphatic words, he was not worthy to untie his 
shoe. 

Now, before we enter into an examination of 
Christ’s own public career, it will be interesting to 
consider what definite qualities this contemporary 
and sagacious observer remarked in him, and exactly 
what he expected him to do. The Baptist’s opinion 
of Christ’s character then is summed up for us in the 
title he gave him—^the Lamb of God taking away the 
sins of the world. There seems to be in the last 
part of this descnption an allusion to the usages of 
the Jewish sacrificial system, and in order to explain 
it fully it would be necessary to anticipate much that 
will come more conveniently later in this treatuei 
But when we remember that the Baptist’s mind 
was doubtless full of imagery drawn from the Old 
Testament^ and that the conception of a lamb of God 
makes the subject of one of the most striking of the 
Psalms, we shall perceive what he meant to convey 
by this phrase. The Psalmist describes himself as 
one of Jehovah’s flock, safe under His ckre, absolved 
from all anxieties by the sense of His protection, and 
, gaimng from this confidence of safety the leisure to 
enjoy without satiety all the aimida pleasures which 
make up life, the freshness of the meadow, the cod- 
ness of the stream. It is the most complete pictuzo 
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of happineaB that ever was or can be drawn. It 
raij^esentB that state of mind for which all alike aigh, 
and the want of which makes life a failure to most; 
it represents that Heaven which is everywhere if we 
could but enter it^ and yet almost nowhere because 
BO few of us cdh. The two or three who win it may 
be called victors in life’s conflict j to them belongs 
the regnum ei diadema iuium. They may pass obscure 
lives in humble dwellings, or like Fra Angelico in 
a narrow monastic cell, but 'they are vexed with no 
flap of unclean wings about the ceiling. From some 
such humble dwelling Christ came to receive the 
prophet’s baptism. The Baptist was no lamb of 
God. He was a wrestler with life, one to whom 
peace of mind does not come easily, but only after a 
long struggle. His restlessness had driven him into 
the desert^ where he had contended for years with 
thoughts he could not master, and from whence he 
had uttered his startling alarum to the nation. He 
was among the dogs rather than among the lambs of 
the Shepherd He recognised the superionty of him 
whose confidence had never been disturbed, whose 
steadfast peace no agitations of life had ever rufl9e<L 
He did obeisance to the royalty of inward happi¬ 
ness. 

• One who was to earn the name of Saviour of 
mankind had need of this gift more than of any other. 
He who was to reconcile God and man needed to be 
first at peace himself. The door of heaven, so to 
speal^ can tie opened only from within. Such then 
was the impression of Christ’s character which the 
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Baptist formed. What now did he expect him to 
dof • 

Ho said that Chiut bore a fan in his hand, wiCh 
which he would winnow the nation, gathering the 
good around him, separating and rejecting the had. 
We shall find occasion soon to spealk of this more 
particularly; at present let us remark that it diows 
us what course the Baptist ima gined that the move¬ 
ment he had commenced would take. He had 
, renewed the old theocratic covenant with Uie nation. 
But not all the nation was fit to remain in such a 
covenant A sifting was necessary, from the ap¬ 
proaching downfall of the Jewish nationality, from 
the wrath to come, an election should be rescued who 
should perpetuate the covenant It is superfluous to 
remark how just this anticipation was, and how 
precisely it descnbes Christ’s work, which consisted 
in collecting all the better spirits of the nation, and 
bringing them under that revised covenant which we 
call Christianity, and whieh survived and diffused 
itself after the fall of the Temple. 

Further, Christ was to baptize with a holy spirit 
and with fire. John felt his own baptism to have 
something cold and negative about it. It was a 
renouncing of definite bad practicea The soldier 
bound himself to refrain from violence, the 
gatherer from extortion. But more than this was 
wanting. It was necessary that an enthusiasm should 
be kindled. The phrase “baptise with ^re*' seems 
at first sight to contain a mixture of metaphora 
Baptism means deandng^ and fire means warmth 
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How can warmth cleanse 1 The answer is that mml 

wiflrmth does cleanse. No heart is pare that is not 
^iissionatei no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic. 
And such an enthusiastic virtue Christ wati to intro¬ 
duce. The whole of the present volume will bo a 
comment on this text 



CHAPTER II 

THE TEMPTATION 

Let us delay a few more moments on the threshold 
of our subject, while we consider an mcident which 
is said to have occurred just before Christ entered 
upon the work of his life. 

Signs miraculous or considered miraculous are said 
to have attested the greatness of Christ’s mission at 
the moment of his baptism. There settled on his 
head a dove, in which the Baptist saw a visible incar¬ 
nation oi that Holy Spint with which he declared 
that Christ should baptize. A sound was heard m 
the shy which was interpreted as the voice of God 
Himself, acknowledging His beloved Sou. In the 
agitation of mind caused by his baptism, by the 
Baptist’s designation of him as the future prophet^ 
and by these signs, Christ retired into theVildemesit; 
and there in sohtude, and after a mental strqg^e 
Gfpeh as John perhaps had undergone before he ap¬ 
peared as the prophet of the nation, matured that 
plan of action which we see him executing with the 
firmest assurance and consutency from the moment 
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qI hia return to society. A partioular account^ aho 
inf^olving eome miiaculoufl circumstances, of the temp- 
&tionB with which he contended successfully in the 
wilderness, is given in our biographies. 

Miracles are^ in themselves, extremely improbable 
things, and eaSinot be admitted unless supported by 
a great concurrence of evidence. For some of the 
Evangelical miracles there is a concurrence of evidence 
which, when fairly considered, is very great indeed; 
for example, for the Besurreotion, for the appearance 
of Christ to St. Paul, for the general fact that Christ 
was a miraculous healer of disease The evidence 
which these facts are supported cannot be tolerably 
accounted for by any hypothesis except that of their 
being true And if they are once admitted, the ante¬ 
cedent improbabihty of many miracles less strongly 
attested is much diminished. Nevertheless nothing 
is more natural than that exaggerations and even 
inventions should be mixed in our biographies with 
genuine facts Now the miracles of the baptism are 
not among those which are attested by strong external 
evidence. There is nothing necessarily miraculous in 
the appearance of the dove, and a peal of thunder 
m(ght be shaped into intelligible words by the excited 
imagination of men accustomed to consider thunder 
V the voice of GkxL Of the incidents of the temp¬ 
tation it is to be remarked that they are not descnbed 
to us by eye-witnesses; they may have been communi¬ 
cated to hia followers by Christ himself, the best of 
witnesseay but we have no positive sssunnce that 
th^ were ao communicated. 
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On ihe other hand, a retirement of Christ into the 
desert^ and a remarkable mental struggle at the 
beginning of his career, are incidents extremely pro1> 
able in themselves, and the account of the temptation, 
from whatever source derived, has a very striking 
internal consistency, a certain inimitable probability 
of iipprobabihty, if the expression may be allowed. 
That popular imagination which gives birth to 
nimours and then believes them, is not generally 
capable of great or sublime or well-sustained efforts. 

WimderthatigQ Bilder mid meist nur schlechto Gemalde. 

The popular imagination is fertile and tenacious, but 
not very powerful or profound. Christ in the wilder¬ 
ness was a subject upon which the imaginaUon would 
very readily work, but at the same time far too great 
a subject for it to work upon successfully, we should 
expect strange stones to be told of his adventures in 
such a solitude, but we should also expect the stories 
to be very childish Now the story of Chnst’s 
temptation is as unique as Christ’s character. It is 
such a temptation as was never experienced by any one 
else, yet just such a temptation as Christy and Christ 
in those peculiar circumstances, might be expected to 
experience And further, this appropriateness of sll 
the drcumstances hardly seems to be perceived hjg 
the Evangelists themselves who narrate them. Their 
narrative is not like a poem, though it affords the 
materials for a poem; it is rather a dry chroniole. 

Let UB consider the situation. We are to fix in 
our minds Chnst’s peculiar chancter, as it has been 
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gathered from the Baptiat’a description of him. His 
cUhracter then was such that he was compared to a 
lamb^ a lamb of God. He was without ambition, and 
he had a peculiar, mnnvalled simplicity of devout 
confidence in God. Such is the person to whom it is 
now announced by a great prophet that he has been 
called to a most peculiar, a pre-eminent career. But 
this does not fully describe the situation; a most 
important circumstance has yet to be mentioned. 
From the time of his temptation Christ appeared as 
a worker of miracles We are expressly told by St, 
John that he had wrought none before, but all our 
authonties concur in representing him as possessing 
and using the gift after this time. We are to 
conceive him therefore as becoming now for the first 
tune conscious of miraculous powers. Now none of 
our biographies point this out, and yet it is visibly 
the key to the whole narration What is called 
Christ’s temptation is the excitement of his mmd 
which was caused by the nascent consciousness of 
supernatural power 

He finds himself in a barren region without food. 
The tumult of his mmd has hitherto kept him uncon¬ 
scious of his bodily wants, but the overwhelming 
reaction of lassitude now comes on. And with the 
^unger cohieB the temptation, “Son of Gk)d, into 
whose service all natural forces have been given, 
command that these stones become bread.” The 
possession of special power, and nothing else, 
constituteB the temptation here; it is the greatest 
with which virtue can be assailed. By it the virtuous 
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man ia removed from ordinaiy mle^ from the mfe 
course which has been marked by the footsteps^of 
counUess good men before him, and has to make, aft 
it were, a new morality for himself. In difficult dr- 
cumstanoes few men can wield extraoidinaiy power 
long without positively committing crime. But here 
we see the good man placed in a position utterly 
strange, deprived of the stay of all precedent or ex¬ 
ample, gifted with power not only extraordinary but 
Bupematural and unlimited, and thrown for his mor¬ 
ality entirely upon the instinct of virtue within him. 
Philosophers had imagined some such situation, and 
had presented it under the fable of the nng of Gyges, 
but with them the only question was whether dis¬ 
tinctions of nght and wrong would not vanish 
altogether in such circumstances The question by 
which Christ’s mind was perplexed was far different ; 
it was. What newer and stricter obligations are 
involved in the possession of new powers 1 

A strange, and yet, given the exceptional circum¬ 
stances, a most natural and necessary temptation 
Still more unique, and yet at the same time natural, 
is Christ’s resistance to it. Unique by its elevation, 
and natural by its appropriateness to his character. 
He is awe-struck rather than elated his new gifts; 
he dedines to use for his own convenience what hp 
regards as a sacred deposit committed to him for 
tlie good of others. In his extreme need he prefers 
to suffer rather than to help himself from xesouroes 
which he conceives placed in his hands in trust for 
the kingdom of God. Did ever inventor or poet dam 
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to picture to fajmeelf a eelf-^nial like this t Bnt^ on 
thtf other hand, what courae could so exactly auit the 
character of Christ as the Baptist painted it) What 
answer could more exquisitely become the Lamb of 
God than that quotation—“Man doth not live by bread 
only, but by «very word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God ” t Is it not substantially the same as 
that which the Psalmist uses in the very psalm in 
which he pictures himself as one of God’s lambs, “ He 
prepareth for me a table in the midst of mine 
enemies ” f 

Then follows a temptation, which again is ex¬ 
tremely appropriate, because it is founded upon this 
very confidence of Divme protection. A new temp¬ 
tation arises by reaction out of the triumph of faith: 
“ Throw thyself down, for it is written, He shall give 
His angels charge over thee, and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up ” To no other person but Christ 
could such a temptation occur; to him, we may boldly 
say, such a temptation must, at some time, have 
occurred. And if in the Son of God there was filial 
reverence as well as filial confidence, it must have 
been resisted, as it is recorded to have been resisted, 

“ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

The third temptation is somewhat less easy to 
understand,'but its appropriateness to the character 
and condition of Christy and its utter inappropriate- 
nesB to every other character and condition, are quite 
aa dear. A vision of universal monarchy rose before 
hiBk What suggested such thoughts to the son of a 
carpenterf What but the same new sense of super* 
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nataml power which tempted him to turn stonee into 
hread, and to throw himself into the arms of miniAer^ 
ing angels f This, together with the Baptist's pi^ 
dictions, and those Messianic predictions of the ancient 
prophets, on which wo can imagine that he had been 
intensely brooding, might naturally suggest such an 
imagination He pictured himself enthroned in 
Jerusalem as Messiah, and the gold of Arabia offered 
in tribute to him. But^ says the narrative, Ihe deoil 
said to Him, If thou wdi fall down and tvorship me, all 
shall be thine This, at least, it may be thought, was 
not a temptation likely to overcome the Lamb of 
God. One remarkable for simplicity of character, 
one who was struggling with the fresh conviction 
that he was himself that Messiah, that beloved Son 
of God, whose glorious reign wise men had been per¬ 
mitted to foresee from a distance of centuries,—was 
he, in the moment of his first enthusiasm, and fresh 
in the possession of sacred prerogatives of power, 
which he’ feared to use in self-defence even against 
famine, likely to do homage to a spint of evil for that 
which he must have believed to be surely his by gift 
of Godi We should remember that the report of 
these temptations, if trustworthy, must have come to 
us through Christ himself, and that it may probaUy 
contain the facts mixed with his comments upon theio.^ 
We are perhaps to understand that he was tempM 
to do something which on reflection appeared to him 
equivalent to an act of homage to the evil spirit. 
What then could this be 1 It will explain much that 
follows in Christ's life^ and render the whole story 
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veiy complete and oonBistent^ if we suppose that what 
he*«raa tempted to do was to employ force in the 
establishment of his Messianic kingdom. On this 
hypothesis, the third temptation arises from the same 
source as the others; the mental struggle is still 
caused by the question how to use the supernatural 
power. Nothing more natural than that it should 
occur to Christ that this power was expressly given 
to him for the purpose of establishing, in defiance of 
all resistance, his everlasting kingdom. He must have 
heard from his instructors that the Messiah was to 
put aU enemies under his feet^ and to crush all opposi¬ 
tion by irresistible Gk)d-given might. This certainly 
was the general expectation; this appeared legibly 
written in the prophetical books. And, in the sequel, 
it was because Christ refused to use his supernatural 
power in this way that his countrymen rejected him. 
It was not that they expected a king> and that 
he appeared only as a teacher; on the contrary, he 
systematically descnbed himself as a king. The 
stumtiling-block was thi^ thafc^ professing to bo a 
king, he declined to use the weapons of force and 
compulsion that belong to kings. And as this caused 
so much surprise to his countrymen, it is natural that 
he should himself have undergone a struggle before 
ha de^rminad thus to run counter to the traditional 
tUhoiy of the Messiah and to all the prejudices of the 
nation. The tempter, we may suppose, approached 
him with the whisper, *'Gird thee with thy sword 
upon thy thigh; ride on, and thy right hand shall 
teach thee terrible things.*' 

a 
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If this was the temptation, then again how cbarae- 
terietic of the Lamb of God was the resistance to it^ 
and at the same time how incomparably great the 
self-restraint involved in that resistance 1 One who 
believes himself bom for universal monarchy, and 
capable by his rule of giving happinq^is to the world, 
is entrusted with powers which seem to afford the 
ready means of attaining that supremacy. By the 
overwhelming force of visible miracle it is possible for 
him to establish an absolute dominion, and to give to 
the race the laws which may make it happy. But he 
deliberately determines to adopt another course, to 
found his empire upon the consent and not the fears 
of mankind, to trust himself with his royal claims and 
his terrible punty and superiority defenceless among 
mankind, and, however bitterly their envy may perse¬ 
cute him, to use his supernatural powers only in doing 
them good This he actually did, and evidently in 
pursuance of a fixed plan, he persevered in this course, 
although 'politically, so to speak, it was fatal his 
position, and though it bewildered his most attached 
followers; but by doing so he raised himself to a 
throne on which he has been seated for nigh two 
thousand years, and gained an auUiority over men 
greater far than they have allowed to any legislator, 
greater than pibphecy had ever attributed V> the 
Messiah himseli 

As the time of his retirement in the wilderness was 

season in which we may suppose the plan of his 
subsequent career was formed, and the only season fn 
which he betrayed any hesitation or mental perplexity, 
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it is natural to suppose that he formed this particular 
doteimination at this time; andj if so, the nsirative 
^ns completeness and consistency by the hypothesis 
that the act of homage to the evil spirit to which 
Christ was teippted, was the founding his Messianic 
kingdom upomforce 

Such then is the story of Christ’s temptation. It 
rests, indeed, on no very strong external evidence, and 
there may be exaggeration in its details; but in its 
substance it can scarcely be other than true—firsts 
because it is so much stranger than fiction, and next 
because in its strangeness it is so nicely axlapted to 
the character of Christ as we already know it, and 
still more as it will unfold itself to us in the coune of 
this investigation 



CHAPTER III 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

It is the object of the jneaent treatise to exhibit 
Christ’s career in outline No other career ever had 
BO much unity, no other biography is so simple, or 
can so well afford to dispense with details. Men in 
general take up scheme after scheme, as circumstances 
suggest one or another, and therefore most biographies 
are compelled to pass from one subject to another, 
and to enter into a multitude of minute questions, to 
divide the life carefully into periods by chronological 
landmarks accurately determined, to trace the gradual 
development of character and ripenmg or change of 
opinions. But Christ formed one plan and executed 
it: no important change took place in his mode of 
thinking, speaking, or actings at least the evidence 
before us does not enable us to trace any dhch change. 
It ia possible, indeed, for students of his life to fin& 
details which they may occupy themselves with dis¬ 
cussing; they may map out the chronology pf it^ and 
devise methods of harmonising the different accounts; 
but such details are of htUe importance compared 
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with the one grand question, what was Chiist’s plan, 
an& throw scarcely any ligh^ upon that question. 
What was Christ’s plan, is the mam question which 
will be investigated in the present treatise, and that 
vision of universal monarchy which we have just 
been considerihg affords an appropriate introduction 
to it. 

In discussing that vision we were obliged to antici¬ 
pate Let us now enquire, as a new question, what 
course Christ adopted when he mingled once more 
with his fellow-countrymen after his seclusion in the 
wilderness, and when he entered upon his public 
career 1 John’s message to the nation had been, as 
we have seen, “The kingdom of God is at hand.” 
Now this proclamation Chnst took up from his lips 
and carried everywhere For a while the two prophets 
worked simultaneously, though, as it seems, separately, 
and the preaching of the one was an echo of that of 
the other Our first object, then, must be to ascertain 
what it was which they anticipated under the name 
of the kingdom of God And to ascertain this we 
should not look onward to that which actually took 
place, but placing ourselves in imagination among 
their audience, consider what meaning a Jew would 
be hkely to attach to the proclamation they delivered. 
The concep&on of a kingdom of GU>d was no new one, 
but familiar to every Jew. Every Jew looked back 
to the time when Jehovah was regarded as the King 
of IsraeL The title had belonged to Jehovah in a 
very peculiar sense; it had not been transferred to 
Him from the visible earthly king as in many other 
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countries, but appropnated to Him so ezclusiTely 
that for a long time no J^uman king had been appointed, 
and that when at last the people demanded to be 
ruled by kings like the nations around them, the 
demand was treated by the most ardent worshippers 
of Jehovah as high treason against Him. And though 
a dynasty was actually founded, yet the belief in the 
true royalty of Jehovah was not destroyed or weakened, 
only modified by the change. Every nation of origin¬ 
ality has its favounte principles, its political intuitions, 
to which it clings with fondness. One nation admires 
free speech and liberty, another the equality of all 
citizens, just in the same manner the Jews attached 
themselves to the principle of the Sovereignty of 
Gh>d, and believed the happiness of the nation to 
depend upon its free acknowledgment of this principle. 
But in the time of Chnst all true Jews were depressed 
with the feeling that the theocracy was in a great 
degree a thing of the past, that they were in a new 
age with new things about them, that Greek and 
Koman pnnciples and ways of thinking were in the 
ascendant, and that the face of the Invisible King 
no longer shone full upon them. This feehng had 
become so deep and habitual, that at a much earlier 
time the sect of the Pharisees had been formed to 
preserve the pecdliarity of the nation from the inroad 
of foreign thought, and whatever ancient Jewish 
feeling remained had gathered itself into this sect as 
into a last citadel. In these eircumstances the czy^ 
“The kingdom of God is at hand," could not he 
mistaken. It meant that the theocracy was to 
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be roBtored, that the nation was cal^d to com- 
m^ce a new era by falling bi^ upon its first prin¬ 
ciples. 

In making this proclamation John and Christ did 
not assume any new character. They revived the 
obsolete function of the prophet^ and did for their 
generation what a Samuel and an Elijah had done for 
theirs. As every great nation has its favourite politjpal 
principles, so it has its peculiar type of statesmen, ^e 
nation which stnves after individual liberty produces 
statesmen whose principal qualities are personal in¬ 
dependence, moral courage, and a certain skill in 
quarrelling by rule. The pursuit of equality produces 
men of commanding will, who are able to crush aristo- 
cratical insolence, and by ruling the coimtry themselves 
to prevent the citizens from tyrannising over each 
other. In like manner the petfUliar political genius 
of the Jews produced a peculiar type of statesman. 
The man who rose to eminence in that commonwealth 
was the man who had a stronger sense than others of 
the presence, power, and justice of the Invisible King, 
and his great function was to awaken the same sense 
in others by eloquent words and decided acts. The 
Jewish statesman was the prophet^ and his business 
was to redeliver to each successive generation, in the 
language lilrely to prove most convincing and per¬ 
suasive to it^ a proclamation of which the meaning 
always was, ''The kingdom of God is at hand.” The 
occasion of such proclamation might be peculiar and 
determine it to a peculiar form, but one general 
description of the Jewish prophet will apply to all of 
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them, including John and Christ—viz. that he is 
one 'who, foreseeing the approach of great natidnol 
calamities and attnbuting them to the nation's du- 
loyalty to their Invisible King, devotes himself to the 
task of averting them by a reformation of manners 
and an emphatic republication of tha Mosaic Law. 
All the Jewish prophets answer this description^ 
wj^ebher the calamity they foresee be a plague of 
locusts, an Assyrian invasion, a Babylonish captivity, 
or a Boman conquest with the abomination of desola¬ 
tion standing in the holy place. 

So far all propheto must of necessity resemble each 
other, but there are other matters in which it is 
equally necessary that they should differ All prophets 
proclaim one eternal principle, and so far are alike ; 
but as it IS their duty to apply the pnnciple to the 
special conditions of their age, they must needs differ 
as much as those conditions differ As the prophet 
whose prophecy is new in substance is no prophet but 
a deceiver, so the prophet whose prophecy is old in 
form is no prophet but a plagiarist And thus if the 
revived theocracy of Christ had been simply and 
merely the theocracy of Moses or David, his country¬ 
men would have had as good a right to deny bis 
prophetic mission os if he had preached no theocracy 
at all. To express the same thing in the*^languagie qt 
our own time, the destinies of a nation cannot be 
safely trusted to a politician who does not reoognise 
the difference between the present and the past^ and 
who hopes to restore the precise institutions nnder 
which the nation had prospered centuries before. It 
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*'» therefore most inportaot to enquire under what 
fonSx Ohiist proposed to revive the theoisracy. 

We have remarked that the ancient theocracy had 
passed through two principal stages. In the first 
the sense of Jehovah’s sovereignty had been so 
absorbing that it had been thought impious to give 
the name of king to any human being. It is true 
that in this stage the notion of a human represent- 
ativo of Jehovah had been familiar to the nation. 
In their dangers and difiicultiea, when the sighs of 
the people were heard in heaven, the hand of Jehovah 
had seemed to them as mighty, and His arm as 
visibly outstretched, when He sent rescue through a 
legislator or judge in whom His wisdom dwelt^ as 
when He divided the sea by immediate power. 
God’s presence in men had been recognised as fully 
as His presence in nature “ When the people come 
to fus to enquire of God,*’ is a phrase used by Moses. 
But It had been held impossible to predict before¬ 
hand in what man God’s presence would manifest 
itself The divine inspiration which made a man 
capable of ruling had been considered to resemble 
that which made a man a prophet, or makes in these 
days'a poet or inspired artist. And it was thought 
that to give a man the title of a king for life, and 
tq transfer ft regularly to his descendants without 
demanding proofs that the divine wisdom remained 
and descended with equal regularity, was equivalent 
to depriving Jehovah of His power of choosing His 
own ministers. 

For a long time, therefore, a system of hero 
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wonbip prevailed. Whenever the need of a oen- 
tial government was strongly felt) it was committed 
to the man who appeared ablest and wisest. Xt 
length, however, the wish of the people for a govern¬ 
ment that might be permanent, that might hold 
definite prerogatives and be transfented according to 
a fixed mile, grew damorous. Prophecy protested 
solemnly, but at last yielded, and an hereditary 
monarchy was founded. From this time forward 
until the Babylonish captivity Judssa was under the 
government of Jehovah represented by a king of the 
house of David. This new constitution had all the 
advantages which we know to attach to hereditary 
monarchy. The nation gained from it a tranquillity 
and secunty which were not interrupted, as before, 
at the death of each ruler, and the national pnde 
and patriotism wore fostered by the splendour and 
antiquity of its royal house But the spirit of 
prophecy, which had at first protested against the 
change, 'continued to be somewhat perplexed by 
the new institution. The king, it reasoned, if he 
was not then a usurper of Jehovah's right, what 
was ha) Gould the country have two kings, and 
could loyalty to the one be reconciled with loyalty 
to the other) From this perplexity it found an 
escape by picturing the earthly king** as standjpg 
in a peculiar relation to the heavenly. If the i^ 
spired hero or legislator of early times had been 
a favoured servant of Jehovah, the king must 
needs be mora He who, not on some spedat 
occasion but alwayi^ represented Jehovah, he who 
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reflected not only Hia wiadom or justice but Hia 
very majeaty and royalty in the presence of His 
sulijects, the assessor of Jehovah’s throne, the man 
that was the fellow of the Lord of Hosts deserved to 
be called not His servant but His Son. But the 
more the dignity of a Jewish king appeared unutter¬ 
able, the more unworthy of it did almost every 
individual king appear. The ancient judge had been 
all that he professed to be. His special endowment 
might be of a mean order, but it was undemabloL 
No one questioned the stoutness of Samson’s sinewa 
But the king, of whom so much more was expected, 
might happen and did sometimes happen to have 
much less. The spirit of prophecy consoled itself 
for these failures by painting upon the future such a 
king as might satisfy all the conditions its enthusiasm 
demanded, and might deserve to sit by Jehovah’s 
right hand and judge the chosen people 

These were the two forms which the ancient 
theocracy had assumed. Now under which form did 
Christ propose to revive it f The vision of universal 
monarchy which he saw in the desert suggests the 
answer. He conceived the theocracy restored as it 
had been in the time of David, with a visible monarch 
at its head, and that monarch himself. 

• We are concerned at present simply with the 
fact that Christ laid claim to the royal title, and not 
with the question what special powers he claimed 
under that title. The fact itself cannot be denied 
without rejecting all the evidence before us. His 
biographers regard him as king by hereditary rights 
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^and attach great importance to the proofs of his 
hneal descent from David It does not appear, wd 
it is not easy to behove, that he shared this feeling. 
But if not, it was because he believed his royalty to 
rest on a higher right He could not derive honour 
from David because he held himself far greater than 
David He was not king by a title derived from his 
ancestor, but by the same title as his ancestor. 
David had owed his sovereignty to that heroic will 
and wisdom in which the prophet Samuel had recog¬ 
nised a divine right to rule The same title had 
Ghnst in a yet higher degree, and it had been 
recognised and proclaimed with equal solemnity by 
the greatest prophetic authority of the age. The 
prophetic designation which hod fallen upon him had 
perhaps revealed to himself for the first time his 
own royal qualities, and the mental struggles which 
followed, if they had led him to a peculiar view of 
the kind of sovereignty to which ho was destined, 
had left upon his mind a most absolute and serene 
conviction of his royal rights. During his whole 
public life he is distinguished from the other pro¬ 
minent characters of Jewish history by his unbounded 
personal pretensions. He calls himself habitually 
king and master, he claims expressly the character of 
that divine Messiah for which the ancient prophets 
had directed the nation to look. 

So far, then, it appears that Christ proposed to 
revive the theocracy in the form which it had worn 
in the age of David and Solomon. A hero-king was 
to represent to the nation their Jehovah, and to rule 
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in tke indefeasible right of natural superiority. But 
waslihe new monarchy to be a copy of the old? A 
thdusand years had passed since the age of David. 
A new world had come into being. The cities 
through which Christ widked, the Jerusalem at which 
he kept the annual feasti^ were filled with men 
compared with whom the contemporaries of David 
might be called barbarous—men whose characters 
had been moulded during many centunes by law, by 
trade and foreign intercourse, by wealth and art, by 
literature and prophecy. Was it possible that the 
old heroic monarchy could be revived in the midst of 
a complicated and intellectual civilisation ? 

This difficulty docs not seem to have occurred to 
Christ’s contemporanes The religious Jews were 
looking for the appearance of one who should be 
neither more nor leas than David hod been. They 
expected, it seems, to see once more a warriox^king, 
judging in the gate of Jerusalem, or surrounded by 
his mighty men, or carrymg his victorious arms into 
the neighbouring countnes, or receiving submissive 
embassies from Borne and Seleucia, and in the 
meantime holding awful communication with Jehovah, 
administering His law and singing His praise. It 
was natural enough that such vague fancies should 
fill^the minds^f ordinary men. It was as impossible 
for them to conceive the true Christy to imagine 
what he would do or how he would do it, as it was 
impossible for them to fill his place. MaanwhUe the 
Christ himself, meditating upon his mission in the 
desert, saw difficulties such as other men had no 
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suBpioion of. He saw that he must lead a life 
altogether different from that of DaTid, that** the 
pictures drawn by the prophets of an ideal Jewish 
king were coloured by the manners of the times in 
which they had lived ; that those pictures bore indeed 
a certain resemblance to the truth, but that the 
work before him was far more complicated and more 
deli^uite than the wisest prophet had suspected. 

It was in this way that the quarrel began between 
the Jews and their divine Messiah Their heads 
were full of the languid dreams of commentators, the 
impracticable pedantries of men who live m the past. 
He was grappling with the facts of his age in the 
strength of an inspiration to which no truth was 
hidden and no enterpnse impossible. Accordingly 
he appeared before them, as it were, under a disguise. 
He confounded their calculations, and professing to 
be the king they expected, he did none of the things 
which they expected the king to do. He revived 
the theopracy and the monarchy, but in a form not 
only unlike the system of David but utterly'new and 
unprecedented. 

It is not uncommon to descnbe the Jews as having 
simply made the mistake of confounding a figurative 
expression with a literal one. It is said that when 
Christ called himself a king he was spibaking figura¬ 
tively, and that by “ king ” he meant^ as some say, 
God—as others, a wise man and teacher of morality, 
•but that tlys Jews persisted in understanding the 
expression hterally. Such interpreters do not see 
that they attribute to intelligent men a mistake 
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worthy of children or savages. We do not find in 
history whole nations misled, bloody catastrc^hee 
sad revolutions produced, by verbal mistakes that 
could be explained in a moment Again, they 
attnbute to Christ conduct which is quite unaccount¬ 
able. A wise ^an may at times dilate upon the 
authority which his wisdom gives him, and in doing 
BO may compare himself to a king; but if he saw 
that his words were so grossly misapprehended that 
he was in danger of involving himself and others in 
political difficulties, he would certainly withdraw or 
explain the metaphor. But it is evident that Christ 
clung firmly to the title, and attached great import¬ 
ance to it. This appears in the most signal manner 
on the occasion of his last entry into Jerusalem. He 
entered in a public tnumph preceded by those who 
hailed him as son of David, and when requested by 
those who thought the populace guilty of this very 
misconception of mistaking a wise man for a king to 
silence their enthusiastic cries, he pointedly refused. 
Again, it is clear that this assumption of royalty was 
the ground of his execution. The inscription which 
was put upon His cross ran. This is Jesus, Ois King of 
tho Jews, He had himself provoked this accusation 
of rebellion against the Boman government, he must 
have known that the language he used would be in¬ 
terpreted so. Was there then nothing substantial in 
the royalty he claimed 1 Did he die for a metaphor 1 
It will soon become necessary to consider at leisure 
in what sense Christ understood his own royalty. 
At present it is enou^ to remark that, thou^ he 
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und^ntood it in a very peculiar seiue, and though 
ho abdicated many of the functions of a sovereigny he 
yet regarded it os a royalty not less substantial, a&d 
far more dignified, than that of his ancestor David. 
We may go one step farther before entering into 
the details, and note the exact ground of the quarrel 
which the Jews had with him. He understood the 
work of the Messiah in one sense, and they in 
another, but what was the p^int of irreconcilable 
difference ? They laid information against him before 
the Homan government as a dangerous character; 
their real complaint against him was precisely this, 
that he was not dangerous Pilate executed him on 
the ground that his kingdom was of this world; 
the Jews procured his execution precisely because it 
was not In other word^ they could not forgive 
him for claiming royalty and at the same time 
rejecting the use of physical force His royal pre¬ 
tensions were not in themselves distasteful to them, 
backed by a military force, and favoured by success, 
those pretensions would have been enthusiastically 
received. His tranquil hfe, passed in teachmg and 
healing the sick, could not in itself excite their 
hatred. An eloquent teacher, gathering disciples 
round him in Jerusalem and offering a new and 
devout interpretation of the Mosaic la\!^ might have 
aroused a little spite, but not the cry of *Oraeify 
him I’ They did not object to the king, they did 
not object to the philosopher; but they objected to 
the king in the garb of the philosopher. They were 
offended at what they thought the degradation of 
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their great ideal A king who neither had nor 
, cared to have a court or an army j a king who could 
not enforce a command^ a king who preached and 
, lectured like a scribe, yet in his weakness and 
insignificance could not forget his dignity, "had his 
royal title often in his mouth, and lectured with 
an authority that no scnbe assumed—these violent 
contrasts, this disappointment of their theories, this 
homely parody of the^ hopes, inspired them with an 
irritation, and at last a malignant disgust^ which it is 
not hard to understand. 

That they were wrong we are all ready to admit. 
But what Christ really meant to do, and in what 
new form he proposed to revive the ancient monarchy, 
is not BO clear as the error of his adversaries It is 
this which wo proceed to consider. 


D 



CHAPTER IV 

t 

Christ’s royalty 

From the perplexity in vrhich the Jews were involved 
by the contrast between Chnst’s royal pretensions 
and the homely tenor of his life, they sometimes 
endeavoured to deliver themselves by applying 
practical tests. They laid matters before him of 
which it might seem the duty of a king to take cog¬ 
nisance. By this means they discovered that he con¬ 
sidered several of the ordinary functions of a king 
not to liGi within his province. For example, they 
showed him some of the tribute-money, and asked 
him whether they ought to pay it It was an 
obvious but at the same time a very effective way of 
sifting his monarchical claims. In the times of David 
the Jews had imposed tribute on the surrounding 
nations ; it was a thing scarcely conceiF^able that in 
the age of the Messiah they should pay tribute to the 
foreigner. If Christ were a commissioned and .worthy 
successor of the national hero, it seemed certain that 
he would be fired with indignaAon at the thought 
of BO deep a national degradation. Strange to say 
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he appeared little mtereated in the question, and 
coi^ly hade them not be ashamed to pay back into 
CGesar’s treasury the coins that came from Ciesar's 
mint. If there be one function more than another 
which seems proper to a king, it is that of maintain¬ 
ing and asserting the independence of his realm, 
ygijb this function Ghnst peremptorily declined to 
undertake 

The ancient kings of Judah had been judges 
Accordingly the Jews invited Christ more than once 
to undertake the office of a judge We read of a 
civil action concerning an inhciitance which was 
submitted to him, and of a criminal case of adultery 
in which he was asked to pronounce judgment In 
both cases he declined the office, and in one of them 
with an express declaration that he had received no 
commission to exercise judicial functions. 

The ancient kings of Judah had commanded the 
armies of the nation. It has been already remarked 
that Christ refrained in the most decided manner 
from undertaking this function He expressly told 
Pilate that his kingdom was one the members of 
which did not fight, and, consistently with this 
pnnciple, he forbade his follower Peter to take up 
arms even in order to save him from arrest 

What functions, then, did Christ undertake f We 
feel baffled at the beginning of our investigation, and 
can enter into the perplexity of the Jews, for those 
whidi we have enumerated are the principal functions 
of the ancient monarchy. All of them Chnst de¬ 
clined, and yet contmued to speak of himself as king, 
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and ihat with such consistency and clearness that 
those who were nearest to his person understood &im 
most literally, and quarrelled for places and dignities 
under him Our perplexity arises from this: that 
whereas Christ announced the restoration of the 
Davidic monarchy, and presented 'himself to the 
nation as their king, yet^ when we compare the 
position he assumed with that of an ancient Jewish 
king, we fail to find any point of resemblance. 

But the truth is, as it appears after a little 
consideration, that in this rough comparison we 
have not sufficiently remembered the very peculiar 
view taken by the Jews—^perhaps originally by other 
ancient nations—of royalty It is possible, though 
it cannot be proved, that other nations, such as the 
Greeks, gave the name of king, in the first instance,* 
to the god of the particular tribe, and afterwards 
transferred it to the human being who was supposed 
to be sprung from him, or beloved and inspired by 
him. But that among the Jews the notion of royalty 
was derived from that of divinity, seems clear. 
Human kings were appointed late in Palestine, but 
from a much earlier time the twelve tribes had lived 
under a monarchy. Their national Divinity had 
been their king He had been believed to march at 
the head of thelf' armies, and to bestow victory, to 
punish wrong-doing, and to heal differences when 
the tribes were at peace The human king who was 
alfterwards appointed was king but in a secondary 
sensei, os the deputy of the Invisilde King, and the 
inspired depositary of His will Now it is important 
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to remark that the human king represented the 
Di^ane King in certain matters only, and not in 
otJierB. In the habitual actis of administration the 
king officiatod, but there were some acts which, 
Jehovah had done for the nation once for aU, in 
which, as they were not to be repeated, none of 
the house of David could represent Him. Yet these 
acts were far greater than those which were regularly 
repeated, and displayed much more magnificently the 
royalty of Jehovah 

These acts were two—the calling of the nation, 
and the institution of its laws 

It was beheved, in the fiist place, that the nation 
owed its separate existence to Jehovah's election of 
Abraham. The ongin of other nations is lost in 
antiquity, but we can still trace the movements of the 
pnmitive shepherd who separated himself from his 
Ghaldssan countrymen m obedience to an irresistible 
divine impulse, and lived a wandciing life among his 
flocks and herds, ennobled by his unborn descendants 
as other men are by their dead ancestors, rich, as it 
were, by a reversed inheritance from the ages after 
him, and actually bearing in his body Moses and 
David and Christ His life was passed in mystenous 
communion with the Sovereign Will which had 
isolated Mm in the present and given him for com¬ 
pensation a home in the future 

This then was the first work which the Invisible 
King did for his subjects He created the nation 
over which He was to reign And the Jews in after 
times loved to speak of Him as the God of Abraham. 
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Isaac, and Jacob, the God, that is, who had watched 
over the growth of a family into a nation, who had 
sealled that family for Himself and chosen the nation. 

But this had been done once for all The king of 
the house of David might represent to the people 
their Invisible King at the head of an army, or on 
the judgment-seat, but ho could not represent to 
them the Founder of their commonwealth, the God 
who had been, as it were, their dwelling-place in all 
generations. 

The covenant between Abraham and his Invisible 
Guide had been simple No condition but isolation 
and the sign of it, circumcision, had been imposed 
upon the first Hebrew, he received and obeyed 
occasional monitions, and he was blessed with a con¬ 
tinually increasing prosperity But the family grow 
into a nation, and then the covenant was enlarged. 
He who had called the nation now did for it the 
second work of a king and gave it a law No longer 
special commands imposed on special persons, but 
general laws binding on every Israelite at all times 
alike, laws regulating the behaviour of every Israelite 
towards hia brother Israelite and towards the Invisible 
King , laws which turned a wandering tribe of the 
desert into a nation worthy of the settled seat^ the 
mountain fastness girdled with plain aStid cornfield 
and protected by Jordan and the sea, with which at 
the same time their Patron endowed them. In this 
work of legislation He was represented by Moses^ of 
whom it therefore is written that “he was hmg in 
Jeshurun.” This too was a work done once for all. 
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No king of the house of David ever represented the 
Inwble King in His capacity of legislator. To study 
the divine law diligently and administer it faithfully 
was the highest praise to which a David or Hezekiah 
could aspire 

Thus the kings of the house of David were 
representatives of the Invisible King in certain 
matters only. The greatest works which can be 
done for a nation by its shepherd were quite beyond 
their scope and province. 

We may now perceive how Ghnst might abdicate 
all the functions they had undertaken, and yet 
remain a king in a much higher sense than they, 
and m what respect the conception of the Messiah 
formed by the Jews of Christ’s time might differ 
from that which Christ himself formed of him. It 
was the fatal mistake of the most influential body in 
the nation, that mixed body which is called the 
Scribes and Phan&ees, to regard the Mosaic law as 
final and unalterable They fell into the besetting 
sin of lawyers m all ages. Assuming therefore that 
nothing remained for the Messiah to do in legislation, 
they were driven bo suppose that he too, like the 
ancient kings, would be but an imperfect representa¬ 
tive of the Supreme King And so they were 
driven to conceive him as occupied with administrar 
tion or conquest^ and, had their dream been realised, 
the Christ would have appeared in history far inferior 
to Moses. 

On the other hand, Christ fixed his thoughts 
solely on the greater and more fundamental works of 
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a heroic royalty He respected the Mosaic legislation 
not less than his contemporaries, but he dehberatcQy 
proposed to himself to supersede it by a new one 
promulgated on his own authority. He undertook 
the part rather of a second Moses than of a second 
David, and though he declined to take cognisance of 
special legal cases that were submitted to him, we 
never find him refusing to deliver judgment upon a 
general point of law. But ho went still deeper, and 
undertook a work yet more radical than that of 
Moses. Not only did he boldly announce that the 
work done on Sinai was to be done over again by 
himself, but even the earlier and primary work of 
the Invisible King done in Ur of the Chaldees, the 
Call which had brought the nation into existence, he 
declared himself commissioned to repeat In that 
proclamation, “ the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” we 
have hitherto seen only a restoration of the ancient 
theocracy, but a closer consideration will show us 
that the 'restoration was no mere resumption of the 
old system at the point at which it had been left off 
and in the original form, but a recommencement 
the whole history from the beginning; not a revival 
of the old covenant but a new covenant^ a new 
election, a new legislation, a new community. In 
the early time ^there came a voice to Al&raham which 
said, *'Get thee out of thy kindred, and from thy 
country, and from thy father’s house, into a land of 
which I shall tell thee: and I will make of thee a 
great nation, and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed” And now there was heard 
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througboufi Palestine a voice proclaiming, “ There is 
no*man that hath given up father, or mother, or 
house, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospers, but he shall receive an hundredfold more 
in this present life, and in the world to come life 
everlasting." ¥he two calls resemble each other in 
sound; in substance and meanmg they are exactly 
parallel. The object of both was to create a new 
society which would stand in a peculiar relation to 
God, and which should have a legislation different 
from and higher than that which springs up in secular 
states And from both such a society sprang; from 
the first the ancient Jewish theocracy, from the second 
the Christian Church 

It IS not now so hard to understand Christ’s royal 
pretensions He declined, it is true, to command 
armies, or preside in law courts, but higher works 
such as .imply equal control over the wills of men, 
the veiy works for which the nation chiefly hymned 
their Jehovah, he undertook in His name to do. He 
undertook to be the Father of an everlasting state, 
and the Legislator of a world-wide society. 

But this is not yet all Christ was more than a 
new Moses and a new Abraham For completeness 
we must here touch on a mysterious subject^ of 
which the iFull discussion must be reserved for 
another place. Since the time of the Mosaic legis¬ 
lation a revolution had happened in the minds of 
men, which, though it is little considered because 
it happened gradually, is surely the greatest which 
the human mind has ever experienced. Man had in 
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the interval come to consider or suspect himself to 
be immortal. It is surprising that the early Jew^ in 
whom the sense of God was so strong, and who were 
familiar with the conception of an Eternal Being, 
should yet have been behind rather than before other 
nations in suspecting the immortality of the soul. 
The Greek did not even in the earliest times believe 
deatn to be annihilation, though he thought it was 
fatal to all joy and vigour^ but the early Jews, the 
Legislator himself and most of the Psalmists, limit 
their hopes and fears to the present life, and compare 
man to the beasts that perish How strange a 
revolution of thought when the area of human hopes 
and fortunes suddenly extended itself without limit > 
Then first man must have felt himself great. Then 
first too human relations gained a solidity and 
permanence which they had never before seemed to 
have; then the great and wise of a remote past 
started into life agam, then the remote future moved 
nearer and became vivid like the present This 
revolution had in a great measure taken place before 
the time of Chnst. The suspicion of immortality 
appears m the later prophets, that suspicion which 
Christ himself was to develop into a glorious con¬ 
fidence. 

This extension of the term of human life had a 
prodigious effect upon morality We have spoken of 
Jehovah as legislating for the Jews. But a law is 
nothing unless it is enforced. Now in what way did 
Jehovah enforce the law He had given 1 In the first 
place commissioned judges appointed from the 
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people and inspired by Him with the necesaary 
wisdom. But many crimes pau undetected by the 
jiulgej or bis wisdom fails him and the wrong person 
is punished, or he takes a bnbe and perverts justice. 
In these cases, then, what did Jehovah dof How 
did He enforce«His law? Did He suffer the guilty 
man to escape, or had He other ministers of justice 
beside the judge and the king? It was supposed 
that in such cases He called in the powers of nature 
against the transgressor, destroyed his vines with 
hailstones and his mulberry-trees with the frosty 
or abandoned his flocks and herds to the Bedouins 
of the desert But this theory was found to be 
unsatisfactory Life is a short term. The trans¬ 

gressor has but to tide over a few years, and he is in 
the haven beside the just man, where the God of the 
living cannot touch him. And the Jew, watching 
the ways of Jehovah, could not but observe that this 
often happened. He was troubled to see over and 
over again prosperous villany earned to an honoured 
grave in the fulness of years and the satiety of 
enjoymenk Another conjecture was hazarded. It 
was said the bad man prospers sometimes, but he has 
no children, or at least his house soon dies out 
Among Jews and Gentiles alike this theory found 
favour for a lime— 

o-^ ri fiiv fraiScs ir/Dort yovvauri Trairjrd^jOwriVf 

cXdoFT CK ttoAc/aoco Kal alv^s toreros 


But again facts wero too stubborn to be resisted, 
and the Psalmist is obliged to admit that here too 
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the wicked prosper—“They have children at their 
desire, and leave the rest of their substance to their 
babes " 

In these circumstances morality must have pre¬ 
served but a precarious existence GU>od and evil 
were almost on equal terms The'good man had 
sacrifices to make and trials to undergo, but little 
reward to expect The bad man hod the obvious 
gains of his villany, without any very senous danger 
of punishment In these circumstances, also, the 
Kingship of Jehovah Himself must have wanted 
majesty Profoundly as some Jews felt His great¬ 
ness, the common feeling towards Him must have 
been one of far less awe than that which wo feel for 
the Almighty God For Ho seemed to have little 
power either to help His friends or punish His 
enemies. Human life being essentially short, He 
could but lengthen or shorten it a little. And the 
little power He had He seemed not to use 

The Jehovah, therefore, whom Christ came to 
represent, at a time when the immortality of the soul 
was a doctrine extensively received or favoured, was 
practically a much more powerful and awful King 
than He who had spoken by Moses, and His relation 
to His subjects was far more intimate. In the earlier 
time He had enforced His law mainly through the 
civil magistrate. His other judgments were excep¬ 
tional and lara But now the office of the civil 
magistrate retreated into the background, and<Jehovah 
was conceived rather as holding His assize in that 
mysterious region which had recently become visible 
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to men on the other side of death, as a distant land 
becomes visible on the other side of a river or strait^ 
-^the region which a Jew might compare to the 
Holy Land itself, the residence of Jehovah, parted 
from the desert and the unconsecrated earth by the 
stream of Jordan 

When Chnst^ therefore, declined the office of civil 
judge, it does not follow that he declined all judicial 
functions Of the judgments of Jehovah we see that 
those pronounced by the magistrate formed now but 
a small part. And in declining these he took all the 
others, the diviner judgments, into his own hand. 
We cannot hero delay upon this subject, but the fact 
appears upon the surface of our biographies that 
Ohnst, however carefully abstaining from the function 
of the civil magistrate, was yet continually engaged 
m passing judgment upon men. SoAe he assured 
of the forgiveness of their sins, upon others he pro¬ 
nounced a severe sentenca But in all cases he did 
so in a style which plainly showed, so as sometimes 
to startle by its boldness those who heard, that he 
considered the ultimate and highest decision upon 
men’s deeds, that decision to which all the unjustly 
condemned at human tribunals appeal, and which 
weighs not the deed only, but motives, and tempta¬ 
tions, and iterances, and all the complex conditions 
of the deed—that he considered, in shorty heaven and 
hell to be in bis hand 

We gpnclude, then, that Christy in describing 
himself as a king, and at the same time as king of 
the Kingdom of God—in other words, as a king 
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repreBentiDg the Majesty of the Invisible King of a 
theocracy—claimed the character first of Founder, 
next of Legislator, thirdly, in a certain high 
and peculiar sense, of Judge, of a new divine 
society. 



CHAPTEK V 
Christ’s oredentiaus 

In defining as above the position which Christ 
assumedj we have not entered into controvertible 
matter. We have not rested upon single passages, 
nor drawn upon the fourth Gospel. To deny that 
Chnst did undertake to found and to legislate for 
a new theocratic society, and that he*did claim the 
office of Judge of mankind, is indeed possible, but 
only to those who altogether deny the credibility of 
the extant biographies of Chnst If those biographies 
be admitted to be generally trustworthy, then Christ 
undertook to bo what we have descnbed; if not^ 
then of course this, but also every other, account of 
him falls to the giound. 

When we contemplate this scheme as a whole, and 
glance at thtf execution and results of it, three things 
strike us with astonishment Firsts its prodigious 
onginality, if the expression may be used. What 
other man has had the courage or elevation of mind 
to say, “1 will build up a state by the mere force of 
my will, without help from the kings of the world. 
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without taking advantage of any of the eemdary 
causes which unite men together—unity of interest 
or speech, or blood-relationship. 1 will make la^ 
for my state which shall never be repealed, and 1 will 
defy all the powers of destruction that are at work in 
the world to destroy what I build ” ? ■ 

Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confidence 
with which the scheme was earned out The reason 
why statesmen can seldom work on this vast scale is 
that it commonly requires a whole lifetime to gain 
that ascendency over their follow-men which such 
schemes presuppose Some of the leading organisers 
of the world have said, “I will work my way to 
supreme power, and then 1 will execute great plans.” 
But Christ overleaped the first stage altogether He 
did not work his way to royalty, but simply said to 
all men, “1 am your king” He did not struggle 
forward to a position in which he could found a new 
state, but simply founded it 

Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious success 
of the scheme It is not more certain that Christ 
presented himself to men as the founder, legislator, 
and judge of a divine society than it is certain that 
men have accepted him m these characters, that the 
divine society has been founded, that it has lasted 
nearly two thousand years, that it has extended over 
a largo and the most highly-civilised portion of the 
earth’s surface, and that it continues full of vigpur at 
the. present day. 

Between the astonishing design and its astonishing 
success there intervenes an astonishing instrumentBlity 
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—ibftt mirndefli It will be thought by some that 
in asserting mitades to have been actually wrought 
by* Christ we go beyond what the evidencei perhaps 
beyond what any possible evidence, is able to sustain. 
Waiving, then, for the present the question whether 
miracles were aijjbually wrought we may state a fact 
which is fully capable of being established by ordinary 
evidence, and which is actually established by evidence 
as ample as any histoncol fact whatever—the fact^ 
namely, that Christ professed to work miradea We 
may go further, and assert with confidence that Christ 
was believed by his followers really to work miracles, 
and that it was mainly on this account that they con¬ 
ceded to him the pre-eminent dignity and authority 
which he claimed. The accounts we have of these 
mirades may be exaggerated, it is possible that in 
some special cases stories have been related which 
have no foundation whatever, but^ on the whole, 
miracles play so important a part m Christ's scheme 
that any theory which would represent them as due 
entirely to the imagination of his followers or of a 
later age destroys the credibihty of the documents 
not partially but whoUy, and leaves Christ a personage 
as mythical as Hercules. Now the present treatise 
aims to show that the Chnst of the Gospels is not 
mythical, by showing that the character those bio¬ 
graphies portray is in all its large features stnkingly 
consistent^ and at the «ame time so peculiar as to be 
altogether beyond the reach of invention both by 
individual genius and still more by what is called the 
“consciousness of an age." Now if the chaiMter 
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depicted in the Gosppls' is in the nuiin real and 
hietorical, they must be generally trustworthy, and, 
if so, the responsibility of miracles is fixed on Christ 
In this case the reality of the miracles themselves 
depends in a great degree on the opinion we fonn of 
Christ’s veracity, and this opinion militarise gradually 
from the careful examination of his whole life. For 
our present purpose, which is to investigate the plan 
which Christ formed and the way in which he executed 
it it matters nothing whether the miracles were real 
or imaginary, in either case, being believed to be 
real, they had the same effect. Provisionally, there¬ 
fore, we may speak of them as real 

Assuming then that Christ performed genuine 
miracles, we have before us the explanation of the 
ascendency which he was able to exert. Yet it is 
important to consider in what precise manner men 
were affected by this supernatural power. By itself, 
supernatural power would not have procured for 
Christ th^ kind of ascendency he wanted, but exactly 
that ascendency which he so decidedly rejected Wo 
have seen him in the wilderness, as it appeared, de¬ 
clining an empire founded on compulsion; and, if 
this be conj'ectural, at least there is no doubt that it 
was by declining to use compulsion that he offended 
his countrymen.. Nor can we have any doubt that^ 
his object being what we have ascertained it to be, he 
was right in resting as little possible upon force. 
A leader of armies, a tyrant^ may want physical force 
and may desire the means of orushing opposition; 
but a wise legislator would desire that the oitisens 
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should receive hia^wa rather because they felt the 
value of them than from terror; and a judge, such aa 
Cfinat profeaaed to be, would prefer to influence the 
conscience and arouse the sense of shame rather than 
to work upon the fear of punishment Supernatural 
power was not invanably connected in the minds of 
the ancients with God and goodness , it was supposed 
to be in the gift of evil spirits as well as good, it 
was regarded with horror in aa many cases as with 
reverence And, indeed, when wielded by Christ, 
the first impression which it produced upon those 
who witnessed it was one of alarm and distress. Men 
were not so much disposed to admire or adore as 
to escape precipitately from the presence of one so 
formidable The Gadarenes prayed Christ to depart 
out of their coasts. Even Peter made the same 
petition, and that at a time when he knew too much 
of his Master utterly to misapprehend his character 
and purpose. 

It appears, then, that these supernatural powers 
freely used were calculated to hinder Chnst’s plan 
almost as much as to further it. The sense of being 
in the hands of a Divine Teacher is m itself elevatmg 
and beneficial, but the close proximity of an ovex^ 
whelming force crushes freedom and reason. Had 
Chnst used sbpematural power without restraint^ as 
his countrymen seemed to expect of him and as ancient 
prophecy seemed to justify them in expecting, when 
It spoke of the Messiah ruling the nations with a rod 
of iron and breaking them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel, we cannot imagine that any redemption would 
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have been wrought for man The power would have 
neutralised instead of seconding the wisdom and 
goodness which wielded it So long as it was present 
It would have fettered and frozen the faculties of 
those on whom it worked, so that the legislation 
which it was used to introduce would have been 
placed on the same footing as the commands of a 
tyrant^ and, on the other hand, as soon as it was 
removed, the legislation and it would have passed 
into oblivion together 

We have anticipated in a former chapter the 
means by which Ghnst avoided this result. He 
imposed upon himself a strict restraint in the use of 
hia supernatural powers. Ho adopted the principle 
that he was not sent to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them, and rigidly abstained in practice from 
mflicting any kind of damage or Lirm In this 
course he persevered so steadily that it became 
generally understood Every one knew that this 
Jdng^ whose>royal pretensions were so prominent^ had 
an absolutely unlimited patience, and that ho would 
endure the keenest criticism, the bitterest and most 
malignant personal attacks Men’s mouths were 
ofioned to discuss his claims and character with 
entire freedom , so far from regarding him with that 
excessive fear which might have preVented them 
from receiving his doctnne intelligently, they learnt 
gradually to treat him, even while they acknowledged 
hit extraordinary power, with a reckless animosity 
which they would have been afraid to show towards 
an ordinary enemy. With cunous inconsistency they 
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openly charged him with being leagued with the 
d^vil, in other words, they acknowledged that he 
was capable of boundless mischief, and yet they were 
BO little afraid of him that they weie ready to provoke 
liim to use his whole power against themselves The 
truth was, that*they believed him to be disarmed by 
his own deliberate resolution, and they judged nghtly. 
He punished their malice only by verbal reproofs, 
and they gradually gathered courage to attack the 
life of one whose miraculous powers they did not 
question 

Meantime, while this magnanimous self-restraint 
saved him from false friends and mercenary or servile 
flatterers, and saved the kingdom he founded from 
the corruption of self-interest and worldlincss, it gave 
him a power over the good such as nothing else 
could have given For the noblest and most amiable 
thing that can be seen is power mixed with gentle¬ 
ness, the reposing, self-restraining attitude of strength 
These are “the fine strains of honour,’’ these are 
“ the graces of the gods ”— 

To tear with thunder the -wide cheeks o’ the air, 

And yet to charge tlie sulphur with a bolt 
That shall but live an oak 

And while he did no mischief under any provocation, 
hiB power flowed m acts of beneficence on every side 
Men could approach near to him, could eat and drink 
with him, could listen to his talk, and ask him 
questionB^ and they found him not accessible only, 
but warm-hearted, and not occupied so much with 
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his own plana that he could not attend to a ca^ of 
diatreas or mental perplexity They found him f^ill 
of sympathy and appreciation, dropping words of 
praise, ejaculations of admiration, tears. He sur¬ 
rounded himself with those who had tasted of his 
bounty, sick people whom he had cuif’ed, lepers whose 
death-in-hfe, demoniacs whose hell-in-hfe, he had 
terminated with a single powerful word Among 
these came loving hearts who thanked him for 
friends and relatives rescued for them out of the jaws 
of premature death, and others whom ho had saved, 
by a power which did not seem different, from vice 
and degradation 

This temperance in the use of supernatural power 
is the masterpiece of Christ It is a moral miracle 
superinduced upon a physical one This repose m 
greatness makes him surely the most sublime image 
ever offered to the human imagination And it is 
precisely this trait which gave him his immense and 
immediate ascendency over men If the question be 
put—Why was Chnst so successful 1 Why did men 
gather round him at his call, form themselves into a 
new society according to his wish, and accept him 
with unbounded devotion as their legiBlato|r and 
judge ? some will answei, “ Because of^ the miracles 
which attested tiis divine character,” others^ **Be¬ 
cause of the intnnsic beauty and divinity of the great 
law of love which ho propounded.’’ But miracles, as 
we have seen, have not by themselves this persuasive 
power. That a man possesses a strange power which 
I cannot understand is no reason why I shopld receive 
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his words as divine oracles of tnith. The powerful 
nun 18 not of neceesity also wise^ his power may 
terrify, but not convince On the other hand, the 
law of love, however divine, was but a precept. 
Undoubtedly it deserved that men should accept it 
for its intnnsic*worth, but men are not commonly so 
eager to receive the words of wise men nor so un¬ 
bounded m their gratitude to them. It was neither 
for his miracles nor for the beauty of his doctrine 
that Christ was worshipped. Nor was it for his 
winning personal character, nor for the persecutions 
he endured, nor for his martyrdom. It was for the 
inimitable unity which all these things made when 
taken together In other words, it was for this, that 
he whose power and greatness as shown in his 
miracles were overwhelming denied himself the use 
of hiB power, treated it as a slight thing, walked 
among men as though he were one of them, relieved 
them in distress, taught them to love each other, 
bore with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm 
of calumny, and when his enemies grew fiercer, con¬ 
tinued still to endure their attacks m silence, until, 
petrified and bewildered with astonishment, men saw 
him arrested and put to death with torture, refusing 
stea^astly to use in his own behalf the power he 
conceived he hold for the benefit of others It was 
the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice which 
won their hearts, the mighty powers held under a 
mighty control, the unspeakable condescension, the 
Orm of Cfhrist, 

By this^ and by nothing else, the enthusiasm of a 
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Paul was kindled. The statement rests on no 

« 

hypothesis or conjecture , his Epistles bear testimony 
to it t^ltoughout The trait ui Ghnst which filled his 
whole mind was his condescension The charm of 
that condescension lay in its being voluntary. The 
cross of Ghnst, of which Paul so often speaks as the 
only thing he found worth gloiying in, as that in 
comparison with which everything in the world was 
' as dung, was the voluntary submission to death of 
one who had the power to escape death, this he 
says in express words And what Paul constantly 
repeats in impassioned language, the other apostles 
echo Ghnst’s voluntary surrender of power is their 
favourite subject^ the humiliation implied in his 
whole life and crowned by his death This sacrifice, 
which they regard as made for therfif demands in their 
opimon to be requited by an absolute devotion on 
their part to Ghnst Beyond controversy such was 
their feeling, and this feeling was the ground of that 
obedience* to Ghnst and acceptance of his legislation 
which made the success of his scheme If we sup¬ 
pose that Ghnst really performed no miracles, and 
that those which are attributed to him were the 
product of self-dcception mixed in some pro|wrtion 
or other with imposture, then no doubt the faith of 
St Paul and St *John was an empty chimera, a mere 
misconception, but it is none the less true that those 
apparent miracles were essential to Ghrist’s success, 
and that had he not pretended to perform them, the 
Christian Church would never have been founded, 
and the name of Jesus of Nazareth would be 
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known at this day only to the cunous in Jewish 
antiquities 

We have represented Christ’s abstinence fhim the 
use of his supernatural power as a device by which 
he avoided certain inconveniences which would have 
ansen from thePfree use of it. It is true that had he 
not practised this abstinence, his legislation could not 
have gained the worthy and intelligent acceptance 
it did gam, and by adopting this contrivance he 
triumphantly attained the object he proposed to 
himself Still it was no meie measure of prudence 
or policy Christ himself probably never thought of 
it as a contrivance or device; to him such self-restraint 
no doubt appeared simply required by duty, an 
essential part of fidelity to the commission he bore 
And when wo have investigated the character of 
Christ’s legislation, we shall find that the great self- 
denial of his life, besides being a means of introducing 
his legislation, was the greatest of all illustrations of 
the spirit of that legislation. The kmd of life ho 
prescribed to his followers he exemplified in his own 
person in the most stnking way, by dedicating all his 
extraordinary powers to beneficent uses only, and 
deliberately placing himself for all purposes of hos¬ 
tility and self-defence on a level with the weakest 

To sum up the results of tins chapter. We began 
by remarking that an astonishing plan met with an 
astonishing success, and we raised the question to 
what instrumentality that success was due Christ 
announced himself as the Founder and Legislator of 
a new Society, and as the Supreme Judge of men. 
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Now by what means did he procure that th^ 
immense pretensions should be allowed I He might 
have done it by sheer power j he might have adopted 
persuasion, and pointed out the merits of the scheme 
and of the legislation he proposed to mtroduca But 
be adopted a third plan, which had' the effect not 
merely of securing obedience, but of exciting enthusi¬ 
asm and devotion He laid men under an immense 
obligation. He convinced them that he was a person 
of altogether transcendent greatness, one who needed 
nothing at their hands, one whom it was impossible 
to benefit by conferring nches, or fame, or dominion 
upon him, and that, being so greats he had devoted 
himself of mere benevolence to their good. Ho 
showed them that for their sakes he lived a hard and 
laborious life, and exposed himself to the utmost 
malice of powerful men They saw him hungry, 
though they believed him able to turn the stones mto 
bread, they saw his royal pretensions spurned, though 
they believed that he could in a moment take into 
his hand all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them , they saw his life in danger; they saw him 
at last expire in agonies^ though they believed that, 
had he so willed it^ no danger could harm him, and 
that had he thrown himself from the topmost pinnacle 
of the temple he would have been softly received 
in the arms of ministering angels Witnessing his 
Bufferings, and convinced by the miracles they saw 
him work that they were voluntarily endured, men's 
hearts were touched, and pity for weakness blending 
strangely with wondenng admiration of unlimited 
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po^or, an agitation of gratitude, sympathy, and 
astonishment, such os nothing else could ever excite, 
sprang up in them; and when, turning from his deeds 
to hiB words, they found this very self-denial which 
had guided his own life prescribed as the principle 
which should gbide theirs, gratitude broke forth in 
joyful obedience, self-denial produced self-denial, and 
the Law and Law-Giver together were enshrined in 
their inmost hearts for inseparable veneration. 



CHAPTER VI 

Christ’s winnowing fan 

The first step in our in\ estigation is now taken We 
have considered the Christian Church m its idea, that 
IS to say, as it existed in the mind of its founder and 
before it was realised Our task will now become 
more historical and will deal with the actual establish¬ 
ment of the now Theocracy; but we shall endeavour 
to keep the idea always in view and sedulously to 
avoid all such details as may have the effect of obscur¬ 
ing it 

The founder’s plan was simply this, to renew in a 
form adapted to the now time that divine Society of 
which the Old Testament contains the history The 
essential features of that ancient Theocracy wore (1) 
the divine Call and Election of Abraham, (2) the 
divine legislation* given to the nation through Moses, 
(3) the personal relation and responsibility of every 
individual member of the Theocracy to its invisible 
Emg. As the now Theocracy was to be the counter¬ 
part of the old, it was to be expected that these three 
features would be reflected in it. Accordingly we 
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have found Christ undertaking to issue a Gall to men 
Bucli as was given to Abraham, to deliver a Legisla¬ 
tion such as Israel had received from Moses, and to 
occupy a peisonal relation of Judge and Master to 
every man such as m the earlier Theocracy had been 
occupied by Jehpvah Himself without representative 

Such was the plan In proceeding to consider the 
execution of it, these three essential features will 
afford the moans of a convenient arrangement^ and 
the correspondence of the now Theocracy to the old 
in respect of them will afford a constant instructive 
illustration Our investigation divides itself from 
this point into three parts We shall treat in order 
the Gall, the Legislation, and the Divine Eoyalty of 
Chnsti and in proceeding now to consider the Gall 
we shall ask the question, In what respect did the 
Gall issued by Ghnst differ from that which came to 
Abraham ^ 

The Gall then which the first Christians received 
differed from that received by Abraham, in the first 
place, in this respect, that it did not separate them 
from civil society, Abraham was commanded to 
isolate himself, abandoning his family and his native 
country. The life he adopted was one which was 
possible in his age and country All external 
authority whatsoever he threw off, his actions were 
controlled by no power except that invisible one 
which had decreed his isolation. In his case the 
problem of the connection between Church and State 
was solved m the most simple manner, namely, by 
the abolitiomof the State. There was but one Society, 
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of which God was king, the patriarch being Hia 
deputy. What intercourse he occasionally had with 
the world outside his own pastoral encampment was 
not like the intercourse of one citizen with another, 
but consisted of formal negotiations or wars such 
as are transacted between states .Now the early 
Ghnstians, it is true, compare themselves with 
Abraham in this respect They call themselves 
strangers and pilgrims upon the earth, wanderers 
without a country for Uie present^ but expecting one 
on the other side of death Applied to them, how¬ 
ever, those expressions are not literally true but 
metaphoncal, and moan only that the secular states 
of which they weie members did not excite their 
interest or their patnotism so strongly as the divine 
Society into which Christ had called them All of 
them were members of some secular state as well 
as of the Christian Church, a complex system of 
obligations lay upon all of them already when the 
new Christian obligations Wei's imposed, and their 
activity was confined by a multitude of prohibitions. 

In this respect the Christian commonwealth was 
not only unlike the camp of Abraham, but unlike the 
ancient theocracy at every period of its history. For 
the political organisation of the Israelites sprang up, 
as it were, in the ]posom of the ecclesiastical one, and 
was never regarded as distinct from it. The ancient 
Hebrew never regarded himself as living under two 
laws, one human and the other divine To him sll 
law alike was divine, whether it punished theft or 
denounced death against idolatry. He believed both 
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tables of the law to have been written with the finger 
of \jh)d When he went before the civil tnbunals it 
** to enquire of God " But the Christian regarded 
the civil power of his time as external altogether to 
the divine Society, and though he might be leady to 
recognise it as some sense a divine ordinance, and 
as having a right to his obedience, yet on the other 
hand it knew nothing of that other commonwealth to 
which he professed to belong, had no respect for its 
laws, and would barely tolerate its existence. 

The divine Society had therefore to make its 
choice between declaring open war against the secular 
societies in the midst of which it was established, or 
refraining from all such ^cts as those societies would 
not allow Following his pnnciple of abstaining from 
force, Christ adopted the latter course Now one 
principal thing no secular government would tolerate, 
namely, judicial tnbunals and a penal administration 
independent of its own Wo arnve therefore at the 
first distinguishing characteristic of the Society into 
which Christ called men It was a Society whoso 
rules were enforced by no punishments. The ancient 
Israelite who practised idolatry was stoned to death, 
but the Christian who sacnficod to the genius of Cesar 
could suffer nothing but exclusion from the Society, 
and this in times of persecution was in its immediate 
efiects of the nature rather of a reward than of a 
punishment At first it may seem that a society could 
exert no strong effect upon mankind which contained 
no power of compulsion or punishment But we are 
to remember what was said above of the judicial 
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power of Jehovah under the old theocracy. That 
judicial power was exerted through the civil law cou^ 
It 18 true, but also in another way Jehovah was coh- 
sidered as judging in heaven as well as in the law 
court, and as punishing by providential visitations 
and by mysteiioua pains inflicted on the dead as well 
as by the hands of the executioners of civil justice. 
Now m relinquishing the ordinary and administrative 
punishments, Christ retained for his Society the 
supernatural ones. And, so long as faith in the truth 
of his words continued lively among his followers, the 
state he founded was not distinguished among the 
states of the world by laxity of obedience in its 
members, rather have these supernatural terrors and 
hopes, intimately blended with other motives of which 
a time will come to speak, excited in the Christian 
Church a more senous and enthusiastic loyalty thui 
any secular commonwealth has known 

We have Icanit then thus much of the nature of 
Christ’s Call When he went everywhere proclaiming 
the kingdom of God and summoning men to enrol 
themselves as members of it^ ho did not command 
them to abandon the national societies in which they 
were already enrolled The. Jew did not cease to be 
a Jew nor to yield obedience to Jewish and Roman 
authority, when h^ became a Christian, nor did he 
even cease to take an interest in national affairs. 
Particular Christians might do so and might merge 
alL patriotic feelings in their devotion to the divine 
Society, but Christ himsdf never ceased to feel keenly 
as a patnoh What the Jew did on beconung a 
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Ghpatian was to enter into a new relation which was ^ 
additional to those relations in which he stood already. 
Besides the authorities which he acknowledged before, 
he now acknowledged the authority of Chnst, the 
law of Christ became binding upon him as well as the 
law of his country; and besides standing in awe of 
the civil judge and of the punishments he might 
inflict^ he now stood in awe of Chnst^ whom he re¬ 
garded as representing the supreme judicial majesty 
of Jehovah in the invisible world. 

Such then was the nature of Chnst’s Call We go 
oil to consider who were the objects of it Here 
again the Call of Abraliam suggests by contrast a 
peculiarity in that uttered by Christ In the former 
case one man only was called, in the latter all men 
whatsoever. The earlier Call was ngidly exclusive, 
the latter infinitely comprehensive 

This comprehensiveness may take us by suipnse 
when we consider the Baptist’s anticipations of Chnst’s 
work The baptism of John seems to have been 
absolutely comprehensive, all those who came John 
accepted But he said in reference to Chnst, “ There 
stands one among you . whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly pdrge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will burn with 
unquenchable fire ” It seems evident that the Baptist 
meant to warn those whom he had baptized without 
distinction or condition, that Christ's work would be 
more thorough and searching than his, and that he 
would apply a test of some kind, by which the insin¬ 
cere would be detected and separated from the good. 

F 
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It was the Baptist’s belief that a divine judgment was 
impending over the nation, and he seems to predict 
that Christ would make a selection of the sounder 
membeis of the nation who would then be rescued 
from tho jcatastrophe, while the others would be left 
to their fate This prediction assuredly suggests to 
us a course of action different from that which Christ 
pur&aod Wo do not at first sight discern tho fan in 
Ills hand We do not find him, as we might expect, 
discnminating the good from the bad, and honouring 
the former only with his cfill, bub on the contrary we 
find him summoning all in the same words and with 
the same urgency Nevertheless on a closer examina¬ 
tion it will appear that Chiist did perform this work 
of discrimination, and that in a very remarkable 
manner, and that no expressions could be more 
strikingly just than those in which tho Baptist de- 
senbed it 

The difficulty of detcimining whether a man is or 
IS not good has now become a commonplace of moral¬ 
ists and satirists It is almost impossible to discover 
any test which is satisfactory, and the test which is 
actually applied by society is known to be unsatis¬ 
factory in tho extremo. The good man of society is 
simply the man who keeps to the prescribed routine 
of what IS commonly considered to bo duty, the bad 
man he who deserts iL In order to amve at this 
view men start from a proposition wluch is true, but 
they make the mistake of assuming the converse pre^ 
jioBition to be true. It is true that the good man 
does good deeds, but it is not necessarily true that he 
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wb^ does good deeds is a good maa Selfisb prudence 
dictates a virtuous course of action almost as impera¬ 
tively as virtue itself , on the other hand, bad deeds 
may be caused by bad teaching, bad example or the 
pressure of necessity, not less than by a vicious dis¬ 
position And 6/hnst showed throughout his life a 
remarkably strong conviction of this. He found 
society in Palestine in an especial degree wedded 
to the conventional standard He found one class 
legaidcd with the most excessive reverence for their 
minute observance of propnetios, while those who 
sinned fell under a pitiless excommunication. But 
the winnowings of this social fan did not satisfy him 
He was persuaded that it winnowed away much that 
was valuable, and he occupied himself with rescuing 
the outcasts who had been thus hastily rejected; 
much, on the other hand, which society stored up in 
its gamer ho vehemently pronounced to bo chaff 
What standard then did ho substitute in the place 
of this conventional one which ho i cpudiated 1 The 
society which he formed was recruited from all classes , 
no one was lepelled on account of his past life, 
publicans and prostitutes were freely admitted into 
it^ and men of blameless lives and bred in Pharisaic 
sanctity learnt in Christ’s circle to hold intercourse 
with those whose comjiany they would earlier have 
avoided as contaminating. As we have seen, no one 
was excluded who did but choose to enter Christ 
compared himself to a king who kept open house and 
surrounded his dinner-table with beggars from the 
highway And yet in those who became members of 
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the society, certain common qualities might be^,ob¬ 
served, and it will be generally admitted that tiiey 
formed on the whole the sounder part of the nation. 
Doubtless there were traitors and unworthy members 
among them; Ghnst early remarked and illustrated 
by a striking allegory the impossibility of perfectly 
sifting the seed sown in the Gospel-field Doubtless, 
also, the fan in special cases winnowed out some 
wheats and there remained to the end in the Fhansaic 
party good men that were incurably mistaken. But 
on the whole a winnowing was accomplished, and 
almost all the genuine worth and virtue of the nation 
was gathered into the Christian Church, what re¬ 
mained without was perversity and prejudice, ignor¬ 
ance of the time, ignorance of the truth, that mass of 
fierce infatuation which was burnt up in the flames 
which consumed the temple or shared the fall of the 
anti-chnst Barcochobah 

Some discriminating influence then was clearly at 
work, nor is it very difficult to discern its nature 
Chnst did not go out of his way to choose his followers j 
the Call itself sifted them, the Call itself was the fan 
he bore in his hand For, though m form the same, 
it was in practical power very different from that Call 
which John had issued. Both John and Chnst pro¬ 
claimed the advent of a new divine Society, but John 
only proclaimed it as near, while Chnst exhibited it 
as present, and laid upon those who desired to become 
members of it the practical obhgaUons and burdens 
which were involved m membership To obey John’s 
call was easy, it involved nothing beyond submission 
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to cereiDony, aod when the prophet had acquired 
a certam amount of credit, no doubt it became the 
faakvm to receive baptism from him. This being so, 
he may well have felt that his work was but skin 
deep, hiB prophetic appeals to the conscience had 
created a mighty*stir but no i cal conviction, no division 
between the good and bad, no national repentance 
Idle people resorted to his preaching for a now sensa¬ 
tion, frivolous people sought excitement in his baptism 
AVith that honest humility so characteristic of him he 
confessed, not precisely his failure, but the essentially 
imperfect and preliminary natuie of his work No 
Messiah, no prophet am I, he said He said, I am a 
voice, a cry faintly heard in the distance, 1 command 
nothing, I exact nothing, 1 do but bid you be ready 
But after Aaron the eloquent speaker, there came 
the now Moses, the Founder and Legislator To 
listen to him was no amusement for an idle hour, 
his preaching formed no convenient resort for light- 
minded people His tone was not more serious than 
•John’s, and it was somewhat less vehement^ but it 
was far more imperious and exacting John was 
contented with heareis, when ho had delivered his 
admomtions he relaxed his hold, and it was free to 
those who had listened to subside into the easy 
tranquillity which his eloquence had disturbed while 
It lasted. But Christ demanded followers, recruits for 
the groat work he had in hand, settlers for the new 
city that was to be founded, subjects for the king he 
announced himself to be. 'Those who listened to him 
must be prepared to change all their prospects, and 
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to adopt a now mode of life. The new mode of dife 
was indeed not necefisanly a hard one Christ did 
not impose ascetic ezercises upon his followers. He 
was an indulgent master, and for a considerable time 
those who enrolled themselves m the new Theocracy 
bad no reason to dread any serious ^persecution from 
Jew or Roman But he forewarned them that times 
would change in this respect, and in the meanwhile 
the devotion of a life to a new discipline, even though 
not a severe one, demands at least a certain power of 
self-devotion which many do not possess, and Chnst’s 
discipline was in fact harder to human nature than it 
seemed, for it demanded a certain moral originality 
and strenuousness of self-regeneration which men find 
in the long run more burdensome than the severest 
physical endurances and austerities Clearly, there¬ 
fore, Christ’s Call imposed upon men the necessity of 
makmg a great resolution, of sacrificing a good deal. 
On the other hand, what did it offer 1 What equiva¬ 
lent could be expected by those who made the 
sacnfice f Perhaps those who gathered early about 
the Messiah might expect places and dignities in his 
kingdom, to sit on thrones judging the tribes of 
Israel This was undoubtedly the current belief, and 
it may have led many to attach themselves to Chnst 
from motives purely mercenary But in a little time 
such adventurers must have remarked that in Christ’s 
, language which would strike them with a sudden 
chilL They must have felt their hopes gliding away 
beneath their feet as they listened. The sacrifices 
they had made were unquestionable, many had left 
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tl^ir homes and adopted a wandenng life with their 
[RfasteT; they had joined a suspected sect^ they were 
partisans of an extreme movement, they had placed 
themselves in opposition to the orthodoxy of the 
country The nsk they ran was certain, but the 
rewards they hdd expected in the coming kingdom of 
the Messiah were less certain. It would seem to 
them that Christ explained his promises away. The 
royalty which he professed to bear himself was to 
vulgar apprehensions a mock royalty It had no 
substance of power or wealth, yet he continued to 
call it royalty They would soon begin to suspect 
that the subordinate dignities in the new kingdom 
were of the same insubstantial character And many 
of them would hear with hitter disappointment, and 
some with furious hatred, exhortations to humility, 
to contentment with a lowly place, from the lips of 
him whom they had expected to make their fortunes. 
In this way the interested and mercenary would fall 
off from him The Call, which had acted as a test 
upon some directly by requiring from them an effort 
which they were not prepared to make, would winnow 
away others moie gradually as soon as it was under¬ 
stood to offer no prospects which could tempt a 
worldly mind. 

In this way, without excluding any, Christ suffered 
the unworthy to exclude themselves He kept them 
aloof by offering them nothing which they could find 
attractive. Aqd all those who found Christ’s Call 
attractive were such ‘as were worthy to receive iL 
Some made up their minds without hesitation. The 
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worldly, the preoccupied turned aw<iy with peren^ 
tory contempt; a few of rare devotion closed with 
the Call at once But the greater number were 
placed by it in a state of painful suspense and 
hesitation which lasted a long time First, to under¬ 
stand distinctly what it was which vas proposed to 
themj next, to make up their minds as to the 
character of him who made such novel proposals, and 
advanced pretensions so unbounded, all this cost 
them much perplexity But when so much was done, 
and they had decided favourably to the Prophet and 
his Theocracy, then came the greater difficulty, that of 
resolving to embark in an enterprise so unpiecedented 
even at the beck of one whom they acknowledged to 
hold a divine commibsion To break with prejudice 
and with convention, to enter upon a great and free 
life, IS not done until some doubts have been mastered 
and some coward hesitations silenced In the midst 
of men who were in one stage or other of this mental 
conflict^ Christ moved. His words spread around him 
a perpetual ferment^ an ever-seething effervescence 
Anxious broodmgs, waxing or waning convictions, 
resolutions slowly shaping themselves, a great travail 
of hearts, went on about him An appeal had been 
made to what was noblest in each, each had been 
summoned to shake off routine and convention, some 
were gathering strength to accomplish the feat^ some 
abandoning the attempt in despair According to 
the issue of the conflict each man’s worthiness would 
appear This then was the winnowing which Christ did 
among men. The Call itself was in his hand as a fan. 
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^Of this effect produced by his woids ho was fully 
conscious. He watched it with constant interest, 
and of hiB recorded sayings a large proportion are 
illustrative descriptions of the different effect of the 
Call upon different characters At ono time he 
described the fSimoiit it produced and its gradual 
diffusion through the community by comparing the 
kingdom of heaven to leaven which a woman hides in 
two measures of meal until the whole is leavened 
At another time he compares the Call (the Word) to 
seed sown in different sorts of ground, but bearing a 
prosperous crop in one sort only To one class he 
found It was like a treasuie hidden in a field, which 
not to lose a man soils all his property and buys the 
fi^ld; to another class it is an invitation which they 
decline with civil excuses. Thus it shows each man 
in his genuine character, and, on the whole, those 
who accept the Call and abide by it are worthy of it 
Yet to this rule there are a good many exceptions. 
When the seed has been sown in the best ground, 
tares will spring up with the wheat, thrown in, as it 
were, by some spiteful neighbour And when the 
winnowing has thus failed through mishap, we must 
not interfere further, says Christ, he will have no 
artificial winnowing by mere presumptuous private 
judgment of each other 

These are specimens of Chnst’s reflections upon 
the working of his proclamation. They offer nothing 
which need surprise us Such a winnowing of men 
as he accomplished is not unique in kind Every 
high-minded leader who gathers followers round him 
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for any groat purposoi when ho calla to self-sacrifico 
and has no worldly rewards to offer, does something 
similar He too in his degree winnows men. And 
therefore in tracing the history of many other move¬ 
ments which have agitated large numbers, we are 
often reminded of those parables of Chnst that begin, 
“ The kingdom of heaven is like—If those parables 
are read together, they present an almost complete 
account of the ferment produced in a large and 
vanous society by a great principle presented to it 
impressively and practically In all such cases each 
individual that comes within the influence may bo 
said to pass an ordeal, and some characters come out 
from it vindicated that before were suspected to be 
worthless, and others are unmasked that had before 
imposed upon the world But now what is the 
quality that carries a man through the ordeal 9 Can 
we find a name for it 1 It is, no doubts neither more 
nor less than moral worth or goodness, but this is 
no reason why a more precise name should not be 
given to this particular aspect of goodness For, in 
fact, all the good qualities to which we give names, 
as justice, temperance, courage, etc, are not so much 
parts of goodness as aspects of it. and no man can 
have any one of them without having in a degree 
all the others * What then shall we call goodness 
when it shows itself conquering convention, and 
, unselfishly ranging itself on the right side in those 
enses when good and evil are most visibly opposed 
to each other 1 

The first Christians had manifestly occasion for 
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scfeh a word, and one came into use which may be 
said to have become a permanent addition to the 
moral vocabulary of the world. This word was 
faiih It was not idtogether new ^ it might be found 
in the writings of the prophets^ but it had never 
before seemed so important or so expressive of the 
essential worth of a man. When he rejected the test 
of correct conduct which society uses^ Christ sub¬ 
stituted the test of faith It is to be understood that 
this 18 not strictly a Ghnstian virtue , it is the virtue 
required of one who wishes to become a Christian 
So much a man must bring with him ^ without it he 
IS not worthy of the kingdom of God To those who 
lack faith Christ will not bo Legislator or King He 
does not, indeed, dismiss them, but he suffers them 
to abandon a society which soon ceases to have any 
attraction for them Such, then, is the new test^ and 
it will be found the only one which could answer 
Christ’s purpose of excluding all hollow disciples and 
including all, however rude and vicious, who were 
capable of better things. Every other good quality 
which we may wish to make the test of a man implies 
either too little or too much for this purpose 

Justice IS often but a form of pedantry, mercy 
mere easiness of temper, courage a mere firmness 
of physical constitution, but if these virtues are 
genuine, then they indicate not goodness merely but 
goodness considerably developed A man ^ay be 
potentially just or merciful, yet from defect of train¬ 
ing he may be actually neither We want a test 
which shall admit all who have it in them to be 
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good whether their good qualities be trained or no. 
Such a test is found in faith He who, when good¬ 
ness IS impresBivcly put before him, exhibits an 
instinctive loyalty to it, starts forward to take its 
Bide, trusts himself to it, such a man has faith, and 
the root of the matter is in such a man He may 
have habits of mco, but the loyal and faithful instinct 
in him will place him above many that practise 
virtue Ho may bo riido in thought and character, 
but ho will unconsciously gravitate towards what is 
right Other virtues can scarcely thrive without a 
fine natural organisation and a happy training But 
the most neglected and ungiftod of men may make a 
beginning with faith Other virtues want civilisation, 
a certain amount of knowledge, a few books, but in 
half-bmtal countenances faith will light up a glimmer 
of nobleness The savage, who can do little else, can 
wonder and worship and enthusiastically obey. He 
who cannot know what is right can know that some 
one else knows, he who has no law may still have a 
master, he who is incapable of justice maybe capable 
of fidelity, he who understands little may have his 
sms forgiven because he loves much 

Let us sum up the points of difference which we 
have discovered between the Old Theocracy and the 
New The Old Theocracy was utterly independent 
of all pohtical "organisations It was therefore able 
to crei^te a political organisation of its own The 
laws of the Theocracy were enforced by temporal 
punishments, as indeed at a time when the im¬ 
mortality of the soul was not recognised they could 
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enforoed by no other The New Theocracy was 
aet up in the midst of a political organisation highly 
civilised and exacting. It was therefore as com¬ 
pletely devoid of any system of temporal punishments 
Bs the Old had been devoid of any other system. But, 
on the other hand, its members believed themselves 
to live under the eye of a Judge whose tnbunal was 
in heaven and into whose hands they were to fall at 
death. Again, the Old Theocracy selected a single 
family out of the mass of mankind, while the New 
gathered out of mankind, by a summons which 
though absolutely comprehensive was yet not likely 
to be obeyed but by a certain class, all such as 
possessed any natural loyalty to goodness, enthusi¬ 
asm enough to join a great cause, and devotion 
enough to sacnfico something to it 



CHAPTER VII 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP IN CHRIST’S KINGDOM 

Thu question now ansos, What was involvod in 
obeying Christ’s summons? When the crowd of 
faithful and loyal hearts gathered round him, struck 
with admiiatioii of the wisdom that was so conde¬ 
scending and the power that was so beneficent^ when, 
without throwing off the yoke of citizenship in earthly 
states, they accepted the burdens of citizenship m 
the Now Jerusalem, and without ceasing to be 
amenable to Jewish and Roman judges, became 
responsible for all their deeds and even for all their 
thoughts to Chi 1 st, what was the extent of the new 
obligation which they incurred ? How did a Clinstian 
difler from another man ? 

Ever since the Church was founded up to the 
present time this question, Wkat makes a man 
a Chnstian? has been an all-important practical 
question The answers given to it m the present 
day differ widely with the tolerance of those who 
give them, but they are generdlly the same m kind. 
They consist in specifying certain doctnnes about 
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Gqfl and Ghnst which a Christian must needs beheva 
One will say, He is no Chnstian who does not believe 
that the death of Christ effected a permanent change 
in the relations between man and God Another will 
say, He is no Christian who does not believe in the 
Divinity of Christ A third will say, It is necessary 
to believe in the Resurrection Whether or no these 
beliefs, any or all of them, be necessary to the char¬ 
acter of a Chnstian now, we may assert with absolute 
confidence that they were not required of the first 
followers of Ghnst^ and further, that most of them 
had never occurred to their minds Nothing could 
suggest to them the ResuxTOction of Chnst until he 
began darkly to prophesy of it to his most intimate 
disciples, and when he did so they listened, we are 
told, with bewilderment and incredulity So far from 
regarding the cross of Chnst as the basis of a recon¬ 
ciliation between God and man, they would have 
listened with horror to the suggestion that their 
Master was destined to such a death The Divinity 
of his pel son might indeed occur to some of tliose 
who witnessed his miraculous works, but it was 
certainly not generally received in the society, for 
we find Christ pronouncing a solemn blessing upon 
Peter for being the first to arrive at the conclusion 
that he was the Messiah It appears, then, that so 
long as their Master was with them the creed of 
the first Christians was of the most unformed and 
elemehtary character To the ordinary bohef of thoir 
age and country they added nothing except certain 
vague conceptions of the greatness of the new 
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Prophet) whom the leas advanced regarded as likely 
before long to establish a new royal dynasty |it 
Jenisalemi while others of greater penetration re- * 
garded him as a new Moses and a divinely commis¬ 
sioned reformer of the law It is clear, then, that 
those who consider an elaborate erbed essential to 
the Christian character must pronounce Chnat’s first 
disciples utterly unworthy to bear the name of 
Ghnstians But to this such persons may answer 
that the first disciples were indeed only Christians in 
a very imperfect sense, and that before the Kesurrec- 
tion it could not be otherwise That event increased 
the number of dogmas which Chnstians are required 
to receive, before it happened their creed was 
necessarily meagre, but since it has happened a 
Chnstian is not worthy of the name if he does not 
behove much more than any of Chnst’s first followera 
This view is plausible, and agrees at first sight 
with the conclusions at which we have already 
arrived Chnst, we have said, announced himself 
os the Founder and Legislator of a new state, and 
summoned men before him in that capacity He did 
not invite them as friends, nor even as pupils, but 
summoned them as subjects It was natural that 
when they first gathered round him, and even for 
some time afterwards, they should differ from other 
men in nothing but the loyalty which had led them 
to obey the call They understood that they had 
been summoned in order to receive laws, but those 
laws could not be promulgated all at once. In the 
meantime, while they were expecting the institutions 
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* tl^t had been promised to them, though Christians 
in will they could not be called Christians in the full 
sense of the word. Though out of them the Christian 
Church was to spring, yet they might well be as 
unlike the Christian Church as the acorn is unlike the 
oak, or as the crow of the Maijflower was unlike the 
States of New England. But after the Church had 
received its Founder’s laws—laws which, like the 
Decalogue, contained not merely practical lules of 
life but declarations concerning the nature of God 
and man’s relation to Him, thon Christianity may 
have begun to mean no mere fidelity or loyalty to 
Christ’s poison, but the practical obedience to his 
rules of life, and the unquostioiimg acceptance of his 
theological teaching 

In a sense it is tnie that Ohnstiamty does mean 
thia Christ demanded as much and was assuredly 
not satisfied with less In the same way every state 
demands of its citizens perfect patriotism and perfect 
obedience to the laws Yet perfect jiatnotism and 
obedience aie scaiccly found in any citizen of any 
state, but the state, though it demands so much, 
does not exclude the citizen who renders less. It is 
one thing to bo an imperfect citizen, and another to 
bo excluded from citizenship altogether. In like 
manner it is one thing to be an imperfect Christian, 
and another to be utterly unworthy of the name. 
And it will be found on further examination that the 
Christian Church is content with a much more im¬ 
perfect obedience to its Jaw than any secular states. 
It does not, indeed, promulgate laws without oxpect- 

o 
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ing them to be observed; it constantly maintain^ 
standard by which every Christian is to try himself; 
nevertheless whereas every secular state enacts and 
obtains from its members an almost perfect obedience 
to its laws, the laws of the Divine State aie fully 
observed by scarcely any one, anct the most that 
can be said even of Chiistians that rise decidedly 
above the average is that they do not forget them, 
and that by slow degrees they ariivc at a general 
conformity with them The reason of this will 
appear when ive tioat iii detail of Chnst's legislation 
It will then become clear that Gliiist’s legislation is 
of a nature infinitely inoic complex in its exactions 
upon every individual than any secular code, and. 
that accoidingly a complete observance of it is 
infinitely difficult For this reason it is a matter of 
universal consent among Chiistiaiis that no man is to 
sufior exclusion from their society for any breach of 
Christ's laws that is not of a flagrant and outrageous 
kind Though it is common to hear a man pro¬ 
nounced no Christian for not believing in what is 
called the Atonement, yet no such excommunication 
IS passed upon men in whom some veiy unchristian 
vices, such as selRshiiess or reckless party-spirit, aio 
plainly visible The reason of our tolerance in the 
latter case is that wc all acknowledge the immense 
difficulty of overcoming a vice when it has become 
confirmed, and we chaiitahly give the man who has 
visibly not overcome his vices credit at least for 
struggling against them 

This IS quite light, only we ought to be just as 
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tolferant of an imperfect creed as we are of an im¬ 
perfect practice. Evexything which can be urged in 
excuse for the latter may also be pleaded for the 
former If the way to Christian action is beset by 
corrupt habits and misleading passions the path to 
Chnstian truth is overgrown with prejudices and 
strewn w'lth fallen theories and rotting systems 
which hide it from our view It is quite as hard to 
think lightly as it is to act rightly, or even to feel 
tightly And as all allow that an error is a loss 
culpable thing than a crime or a vicious passion, it is 
monstrous that it should bo moic severely punished, 
it IS monstrous that Christ, who was called the friend 
*oi publicans and sinners, should be represented as the 
pitiless enemy of bewildered seckeis of truth Ilow 
could men have been guilty of such an inconsistency 1 
By speaking of what they do not undoistand Men, 
in general, dn not understand or appreciate the 
difficulty of fintling tiuth All men must act, and 
therefore all men Icain in some degree how difficult 
it is to act rightly Tiio consetpience is that all men 
can make excuse for those who foil to act nghtly 
But all men are not compelled to make an indc- 
pendout search for truth, and those who voluntarily 
undertake to do so are always few They ought, 
indeed, to find pity and charity when they fail, for 
their undertaking is full of hazard, and in the course 
of it they are too apt to leave friends and companions 
behind them, and when they succeed they bnng back 
glonous spoils for those who remained at home cnti- 
cising them But they cannot expect such charity, 
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for tbe hazards and diiiiciilbies of the undertaking fire 
known to themselves alone To the world at large it 
seems quite easy to find tiuth and inexcusable to miss 
it And no wonder* For by finding truth they 
mean only learning by rote the maxims current 
around them 

Present to an ordinary man the maximj “Love youi 
enemies, ” you may hear him sigh as he answers that 
the saying is divine, but he fcais ho shall never 
pi.'ictiso it The reason is that he has an enemy and 
fully understands what it is to love him, and also 
what it IS to hate him Present to the same man 
the saying, “The Wutd was made flesh,” and wbit 
will ho answer? If ho answered the truth he would 
say that he did not understand it, but he would not 
bo quite an oidinary man if he could recognise his 
own Ignorance so plainly He will answer that he 
heliera* it, by which he moans that as the words 
make no impression w'hatevor upon his mind, so they 
excite no opposition in it Present the same two 
texts to a thinkci It is not impossible that the first 
may seem to him no hard saying, he may have no 
enemies, or his thoughtful habits may have brought 
hiB pasbions under control But thn second will 
overwhelm him with difficulty For he knows what 
it asserts, he may have been accustomed to regard 
the X0709 as the technicality of an extinct philosophy 
and may he staggered to find it thus imported into 
history and made the groundwork of what aspires to 
be a permanent theology It is at this pointy then, 
that the thinker will sigh, and you will hoar him 
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mflrmur that it la a great saymgi but he fears he 
shall never believe it 

Thus Chnstian belief is fully as hard a thing as 
Christian practice It is intrinsically as hard, and 
those who do not perceive the difiiciilty of it undei^ 
stand it just so much less than those who do. 
Christ's first followois, as we have seen, were far 
from possessing the full Christian belief Not till 
long after his departure did they arrive at those 
conclusions which are now regarded as constituting 
Chnstian theology In their position, we have 
admitted, this iivas almost inevitable The great 
events upon which that theology rests, had either not 
happened, oi not been matuiely considered These 
difhculties have been removed; but have not other 
difficulties taken their place f Two may be mentioned 
which beset the modern inquirer into Christianity, 
and often make his theology as imperfect and con¬ 
fused os that of the crowd of disciples who gathered 
round Christ 

1 To the fiisb Chnstiaiib the capital facts of 
Christ’s life wero future and thcrcfoio obscure, to 
the moderns they gather an almost equal obscurity 
from being long past The immensity of distance 
from which we contemplate them raises many 
obstacles to belief Bofoie the theology can be 
inferred from the facts they must bo well authenti¬ 
cated Those who witnessed them or talked with 
those who had witnessed them were relieved fiom all 
trouble on this head But in these days many fail in 
the preliminary undertaking Complicated questions 
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of evidence perplex them they are assailed With 
doubts of the possibility of transmitting from 
to age a trustworthy account of any long senes 
of incidents, especially a senes including miiacles. 
Suppose this difliculty sui mounted, still the same 
remoteness of the life of Chnst creates much diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the meaning of the words ho 
used, and the exact nature of the doctrines he 
taught. For those words and those doctnnes have 
been subjected to the ingenuity of many genera¬ 
tions of commentators Spoken onginally to men 
of the ancient world, they have received a succes¬ 
sion of medieval ami modern glosses, and if we 
put these aside and study tho texts for ourselves, 
our own training, tho education and habits of 
the nineteenth century, disqualify us in a consider¬ 
able degreo for entering into its meaning Only 
a woll-tiainod historical imagination, active and 
yet c.ilm, is competent so to revive the circum¬ 
stances of place and time in which tho wonls weie 
delivered os to draw from them, at a distance of 
eighteen hundred years, a moaning tolerably like 
that which they convoyed to thoso who heard 
them 

2 Christ’s first followers had a sympathy with 
him, and his mode of teaching had an lulaptation to 
them, which arose from the fact of the Master and 
disciples being contemporaries and fellow-countrymen. 
It is common to say of political constitutions that 
they must grow and cannot be made Now the 
constitution which Christ gave to mankind has been 
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foiind capable of being transplanted into almost eyery 
soil, but» notwithstanding, it is native to Palestine, 
and must have been embraced by those to whom it 
was first given with an case and readiness which the 
Western nations cannot emulate Christ’s constitu¬ 
tion was not a new invention, but a crowning 
development of that which had existed m Palestine 
since the race of Israel had lived there For centuries 
the Jews hatl been accustomed to receive truth by 
authoritative pioclaniation from the mouth of a 
prophet How the truth came to the prophet he 
himself knew not, the only account ho could give of 
the matter was that it was put into his mouth by the 
Invisible King of the Thcociacy, and that ho knew 
it to be truth. And those who listened put the 
proclamation to no rigid test They watchoil the 
prophet tf> SCO if ho wcie honest, and if his piocla- 
mation shook their hearts and stirred their blood and 
seemed to hr mg them into the presence of the 
Invisible King, they then felt sure of its truth and 
safe in following ih Now of these prophets Chnst 
was distinctly one, the greatest of all He had the 
same intuitive ccitainty, for which he gave no 
reason, yet which no one could cittnbute to mere self- 
conhdence, the same tone of unbounded authority 
assumed in the name of God, the same power of 
subduing the heart and arousing the conscience. 
Therefore those who heard him found bomothing 
familiar in his style. It reminded them of all that 
they were most accustomed to venerate, of Moses, 
Isaiah, Ezra, and they seemed to fall into their 
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natural places when.they sat at hjs feet and treasuM 
up his words as oracles of truth i 

Now this mode of communicating and receiving 
truth is not indeed repugnant to the Western nations 
From the time of Pythagoras and Heraclitus to the 
time of Carlyle and Mazzini, meil have anaen at 
intervals in the West who have seemed to themselves 
to discover truth, not so much by a process of reason¬ 
ing as by an intense gaze, and who have announced 
their conclusions in the voice of a herald, using the 
name of God and giving no reasons And in tho 
Western world these men have always met with a 
certain acceptance, they have generally succeeded 
in gathering round them followers of respectable 
character and understanding; and so fully is the 
possibility of such a prophetic discovery of truth 
recognised, that the Jewish prophets themselves have 
been received throughout the West with profound 
veneration Still tho icspoctfor authority in know¬ 
ledge IS far lo<!s in the West than in tho East. This 
is plain when wo consider that the Jewish prophets 
seem to have been accepted by the whol^ nation, 
and that when thus accepted it was consider 
presumption to deny anything that they sai(L''40n 
the other hand, no one in the West ever 
such an eminence as to have no detractors^ SEAd 
are all bold enough to doubt what is sai# ibiSbii liy 
those whom we reverence most The reftsoif' 4 if'ih!» 
is that in tho West a method has been W d- 4 fw' 
which places the gifted man and the ungiftedr in 
some degree on a level It is still, no doubt 
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gifted man in general who discovers truth, but when 
the disGOveiy is made the ungifted man can test it 
and judge of it Whereas it would appear that 
where the processes of thought have never been 
analysed and reduced to method, there is no means 
of discovenng \ho erroi of a gifted man, except 
thiough the emphatic contradiction of one who has 
won the reputation of being more gifted 

It follows fiom this that when Christian theology 
passed into the Gentile woild, when it diffused itself 
fiom the Mosaic East into the Socratic West, it must 
have encountered a new difhculty The Jew who 
listened to Christ had been educated to rest in 
authority He had })c1ig'\c( 1 in all that Moses had 
taught, in all that Isaiah had taught^ and as soon as 
he was con\inccil that Christ was greater than Moses 
andlsaia^he submitted with the same defeience to 
his Skuthonty, and accepted all that Christ taught. 
When the hfe of Chiist was put before the Greek, it 
affected him to a certain extent as it had done the 
Jew He was seized with admiration and reverence 
He regjpded him as a divine man, and placed him 
first by the side of Orpheus ami Pythagoras, and in 
thV^iAd above both But this veneration did not 
the same absolute devotion of the intellect 
iwh it had invoked in the case of the Jew For 
Orwell’'had other methods of amving at truth 
bteidiAlhnUbmg it directly from the lips of wise 
had a logic in which he had great con- 
Bdfl^ce, md which had already led him to certain 
lektiite conclusions. If these conclusions should be 
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at war with those authoritatively announced By 
Christ 1 Here was a difficulty at the very beginningi 
and in the course of time this difficulty has increased. 
The scientific methods laid down at first in Greece 
have been improved, and applied with such success 
that their credit is greatly risen ^len may still be 
disposed to believe in Christ's infallible wisdom, but 
thpir minds are now accustomed to work with great 
freedom upon all subjects, to have more respect for 
reasoning than for authority, and almost to deny 
knowledge to bo knowledge when it lests only upon 
hearsay, and is not vonfied to the mind itself by 
demonstration, or at least probable evidence Ac¬ 
customed to test and weigh everything, and trained 
m the practice of suspending the judgment, they 
become not so much unwilling as positively unable 
to receive a proposition mciely because it is authon- 
t'ltivcly delivered. 

Such arc some of the difficulties of Christian belief 
We coneludo that though it is always easy for 
thoughtless men to bo orthodox, yet to grasp with 
any strong practical apprehension the theology of 
Christ IS A thing as hard as to practise his moral law. 
Vet if he meant anything by his constant denuncia¬ 
tion of hypocrites, there is nothing which ho would 
have visited with sterner censure than that short cut 
to belief which many persons take when, overwhelmed 
with the difficulties which beset their minds, and 
afraifl of damnation, they suddenly resolve to strive 
no longer, but^ giving their minds a holiday, to rest 
content with saying that they behove and acting as if 
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they did. A melancholy end of Christianity indeed f 
Otan there be such a disfranchised pauper class among 
the citizens of the New Jerusalem 1 

But when it is once acknowledged that to attain a 
full and firm belief in Christ's theology is hard, then 
it follows at once that a man may be a Christian 
without it It has been shown that the first of all 
requirements made from the earliest Chnstians was 
faith, a loyal and fico confidonco in Christ This 
was what made the difference between them and the 
careless crowd or the hostile Pharisee—that to them 
Christ was a beloved Master and fnend But this 
faith, if they had it but as a grain of mustard-seed, 
must have assured them that it was not m his 
character to exact of them what it was beyond their 
power to render, and to expect them at once to grasp 
truths which it might well take them all their lives 
to learn. And did he as a matter of fact do so 7 Do 
wo find him fiequontly examining his followers in 
their cicod, and rejecting one as a sceptic and another 
as an infidel 7 Sceptics they were all, so long as he 
was among them, a society of doubters, attaining to 
faith only at intervals and then falling back again 
into uncertainty. And from their Master they 
received reproofs for this, but reproofs tenderly 
expressed, not dry threats nor cold dismission. 
Assuredly those who represent Christ as presenting 
to man an abstruse theology, and saying to them 
peremptonly, “Believe or bo damned,” have the 
coarsest conception of the Saviour of the world. He 
will reject^ he tells us, those who refuse to clothe the 
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naked or tend the sick, those whose lamps have 
gone out^ those who have buiied their talents, Dtot 
those whose minds are poorly furnished with theo¬ 
logical knowledge Incredulity and uncertainty, as 
long as it seemed honest, he always treated with kind 
consideration, and so disposed was iie to the largest 
tolerance that on one occasion he refused to condemn 
one who, showing some respect for his character, yet 
disobeyed his first and most peremptory law—namely, 
that which commanded all persons to follow and 
attach themselves to him. And on this occasion ho 
uttered words which breathe that contempt for forms 
and that respect foz what is substantial which is the 
unfailing maik of a commanding spizit—“he that is 
not against us is on oiir part ” 

To what conclusion, then, are we led by these 
reflections upon the question of this chapter—tho 
question, namely, what was involved m accepting 
Ghnst’s Cain Those who gathered round him did 
in the first place contract an obligation of personal 
loyalty to him. On the ground of this loyalty he pro¬ 
ceeded to form them into a society, and to promulgate 
an elaborate legislation, compiismg and intimately 
connected with certain declarations, authoritatively 
delivered, concerning the nature of God, the relation 
of man to Him, and the invisible world In doing 
so he assumed the part of a Moses Now the legisla¬ 
tion of Moses had been absolutely binding upon the 
whole community. Disobedience to his laws had 
been punished by the civil judge, and so had every 
act which implied a conception of the Divine Nature 
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different from that which he had prescribed The 
Tksw Moses, we have seen, had no civil judges to 
enforce his legislation, but he represented his unfaith¬ 
ful servants as being liable to prosecution before the 
tribunalB of the invisible world. He described those 
tribunals as passing capital sentences upon some 
Giiminals, and dismissing them, as he expicssed it^ 
into “the outer darkness”—that is, beyond the 
pomceiium of that sacred city which is lighted by the 
glory of God These aie the traitors to the Theo¬ 
cracy who have broken its essential obligations Who 
then aro theyl And what aie those essential obli¬ 
gations 1 

Under the Mosaic law, as under all secular codes, 
certain definite acts were icgardod as unpardonable 
Moses punished the dishonouring of parents and 
idolatiy with death, t e absolute exclusion Now in 
this respect the new Moses is infinitely more tolerant. 
There are no specific acts which aro unpardonable to 
the Christian No amount of disobedience which 
can bo named, no amount of disbelief or ignoxanco of 
doctrine, is sufiicieiit to deprive a man of the name 
of Ghnstian. For it is held in the Ghnstian Church 
that the man most stained with crime, and oven most 
unsuccessful in breaking himself of criminal habits, 
and m the same manner the man whose speculative 
notions are most erroneous or despairing, may yet 
possess that rudiment of goodness which Chnst called 
faith But, on another side, the new Moses is 
infinitely more exacting than the old For the most 
blainelesB obseivance of the whole law is not enough 
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to save the Christian from exclusion, unless it has 
actually sprung from genuine goodness. It may 
spnng from natural caution or long-sighted selfish¬ 
ness, and in the heart of the strict moralist there may 
be no spark of faith For such a moralist Christ has 
no mercy And so it became a' maxim in the 
Christian Church that faith justifies a man without 
the deeds of the law 

Faith was desenbed above as no proper Christian 
virtue, but as that which was required of a man 
before he became a Christian This virtue was to be 
taken by Christ and trained by his legislation and 
theology into something far iiper and higher But 
if the training should through untoward circumstances 
almost entirely fail, and faith remain a scarcely 
developed principle, bearing fruit but seldom and 
fitfully 111 action —nevei is inconceivable—still in the 
Chiistian view it is life to the soul, and the faithful 
soul, however undeveloped, is at home within the 
illuminated circle, and not iii the outer darkness 
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We have bcfoie us the now Moses biiiioimdcd by 
those who are wMitiii^ to icceivo from his lips the 
institutions of a now Thcociacy They have been 
gathered out of the nation, they form the elect 
IKirt of it But no constraint has been used in enlist¬ 
ing some and rejecting others. Those are hero in 
whose hearts there is something which answers to 
such a trumjiet-call as that winch John and Christ 
had caused to icsoiind through tlic land Those 
whoho lives aie sunk in loutinc, and no longer cajiable 
of a&piting or willing or behoving, are not hero But 
among the followers of the Lcgis]ator there is but 
one common quality All, except a very few ad¬ 
venturers who have joined liim under a mistake and 
will soon withdraw, have some degree of what he 
calls faith All look up to him, trust in him, are 
jirepared to obey him and to sacnfice something for 
him He requires no more This is a valid title to 
citizenship in the Theocracy But in habits and 
character they differ as much as the individuals in 
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any other crowd Some are sunk in* vice, others 
lead blameless lives, some have cultivated minds, 
others are rude peasants, some offer to Jehovah 
prayers conceived in the style of Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets, others worship some monstrous idol of 
the ternfied imagination or passionless abstraction of 
philosophy It is the object of the society into 
which this motley crowd are now gatheied gradually 
to olevrte each member of it^ to cure him of vice, to 
soften his rudeness, to deliver him from the dominion 
of superstitious fears or intellectual conceits But 
this is the point towanls which the society tends, 
not that with which it begins. The progress of 
each citizen towards this perfection will beat pro- 
poition to his natural organisation, to tho force with 
which tho influences of the society are brought to 
bear upon him, and to tho stage of enlightenment 
from which he starts With somo it will bo rapid, 
with others so slow as to be almost imperceptible 
But the first propelling power, tho indispensable 
condition of progress, is the personal relation of 
loyal vassalage of the citizen to the Prince of the 
Theocracy 

The test of this loyalty lay, as we have seen, in the 
mere fact that a man was prepared to attach himsoJf 
to Christ’s person and obey his commands, though by 
doing so some risk.and some sacrifice was incurred. 
Christ, however, did not retain every one who 
accepted the Call about his person; some ho dis¬ 
missed to then homes, laying upon them no burden¬ 
some commanda It was necessary therefore that 
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rome mark should be devised by which the follower 
o^ Christ might be distinguished, and by consenting 
to bear which he might give proof of his loyalty. 
Some initiatory rite was necessary, some public 
formality, in which the new volunteer might take, as 
it were, the mihthry oath and confess his chief before 
men. If such a ceremony could be devised, which 
should at the same time indicate that the new votary 
had taken upon himself not merely a new service but 
an entirely now mode of life, it would be so much 
the better. Now there was already in use among the 
Jews the rite of baptism. It was undergone by those 
who became proselytes to Judaism Such proselytes 
signified by submitting to it that they passed out of 
thoir secular life into the dedicated life of citizens in 
a Theocracy. The water in which they were bathed 
washed away from them the whole unhallowed and 
unprofitable past, they rose out of it new men into 
a new world, and felt as though death were behind 
them and they had been bom again into a higher 
state No ceremony could be better adapted to 
Christ’s purpose than this It was already in use, 
and had acquired a meaning and associations which 
were universally understood By calling upon all 
alike, Jews as well as Gentiles, to submit to it, Christ 
would intimate that he did not merely revive the old 
Theocracy but instituted a new one, so that the 
children of Abraham themselves, members of a theo¬ 
cracy from their birth, had a past to wash away and 
a new life to begin, not less than the unsanctified 
Gentile. And at the same time, being publicly 

u 
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performed, it would serve aa well as any other ritB 
to test the loyalty of the new recruit and his readi¬ 
ness to be known by his Master’s name. 

This ceremony, thon, Christ adopted, and he made 
it absolutely binding upon all his followers to submit 
to it In the fourth Gospel there* is a story which 
illustrates in the most striking manner the import¬ 
ance which Christ attached to baptism A man of 
advanced years and influential position, named 
Nicodemus, visited Christy we are told, in secret, 
and entered into conversation with him He began 
by an explicit avowal of belief in Christ’s divine 
mission What he would have gone on to say we 
may conjectuio from these two facts, namely, that 
he believed in Christ, and that nevertheless he 
visited him secretly It appears that he hoped to 
comply with Christ’s demand of personal homage 
and submission, but to bo excused from making a 
public avowal of it And when we consider the 
high position of Nicodemus, it is natural to suppose 
that he hoped to receive such a special exemption in 
consideration of the services he had it in his powoi* 
to render He could push the movement among 
the influential classes, ho could cautiously dispose 
the Pharisaic sect to a coalition with Chnst on the 
ground of their common national and theocratic 
feeling, he might become a useful fnend m the 
metropolis, and might fight against the prejudice 
which a provincial and Galilsau party could not 
but excite. These advantages Chnst would secure 
by allowing Nicodemus to become a secret member 
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^ hiB Theocracy, and by excusing him, until a 
bdtter opportunity should present itself, from 
publicly undergoing the rite of baptism On the 
other hand, by insisting upon this he would at once 
destroy all the influence of Nicodemus with the 
authonties of Jerusalem, and with it all his power 
of becoming a nursing-father to the infant Church. 
When we consider the great contempt which Chnst 
constantly expressed for forms and ceremonies, and 
in particular for those “ washings ” which were usual 
among the Pharisees, we are prepared to find him 
readily acceding to the request of Nicodemus Instead 
of which he shut the petitioner's mouth by an abrupt 
declaration that there was no way into the Theocracy 
but through baptism The kingdom of God, he in¬ 
sisted, though it had no locality and no i^paration 
from the secular states of mankind, though it ha'd no 
law-courts, no lictors and no fascos, was yet a true 
State Men were not to make a light thing of 
entering it, to give their names to the Founder at 
a secret interview, aud immediately return to their 
accustomed places of resoit and take up the routine 
of secular life where it had been left Those who 
would enrol themselves among the citizens of it were 
to understand that they began their life anew, as 
truly as if they had been bom again. And lest the 
Divine Society, in its contempt for material bound- 
anes and for the distinctness which is given by 
unity of place, should lose its distinctness altogether 
and degenerate into a theory or a sentiment or a 
devout imagination, the initiatory nte of baptism, 
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mth its publicity and fonnabtyi was pronounced as 
indispensable to membership as that spiritual fai- 
spiration which is membership itself. 

Baptism being thus indispensable, we may be 
surprised to find it so seldom mentioned in the 
accounts of Chnst's life We clo not read, for 
example, of the baptism of his pnncipal disciples 
But lb is to be remembered that the nte of baptism, 
though used by Christ, was not introduced by him, 
and that he recognised the Theocracy as having 
begun to exist in a rudimentary form before his 
own public appearance. The woik of John was 
merged in that of Christ, as a river in the sea^ but 
Christ regards those who had received John’s 
baptism as being already members of the Theocracy. 
Since thd time of John, he says, the kingdom of 
heaiAn suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force Now Christ’s first followers were likely to be 
drawn fiom John’s circle; poitly because John him¬ 
self directed his followers to Christ, partly because 
those who were affected by the eloquence of the 
one prophet were naturally formed to fall under 
the influence of the other. That the fact actually 
was so is attested by our biographies, which dis¬ 
tinctly speak of Christ as finding his earliest 
disciples m the neighbourhood and among the 
followers of tlie Baptist This being the case, we 
may presume that the bulk of the first Christian^ 

. received baptism from John, and found themselves 
already enrolled in a Society, the objects of which 
neither they nor perhaps the Baptist himself dearly 
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UDdenitood, before they had ever seen the face of 
oirist The Acts of the Apostles affords many 
proofs that the first Christians regarded John's* 
disciples as members of the Church, but imperfectly 
instructed 



CHAPTER IX 

REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE OF CllllIST'S SOCIETY 

Of tho threo parts into winch our investigation is 
divided, Christ’s Call, his Legislation, and his Divine 
Royalty or relationship to Jehovah, the first is now 
completed We have considered the nature of the 
Call,||t3 difference from that which was given to 
Abraham, tho means which were taken to procure a 
body of men such as might suitably form the founda¬ 
tion of a now and unique Commonwealth, and the 
nature of the obligations they incurred in accepting 
the Call' /lev toB* t&v Tpi&p •troKaurfidTav. 

But before wo proceed to consider Christ’s Legis¬ 
lation, It will be well to linger a while and reflect on 
what we have learnt. Having ascertained so far 
what Chnst undertook to do and did, it will be 
well to compare it with other similar schemes and 
to form some opinion upon the success it was likely 
to meet with 

Let us ask ourselves what was the ultimate object 
of Chnst’s scheme When the Divine Society was 
established and organised, what did he expect it to 
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a^omplishf To the question we may suppose he 
would have answered, The object of the Divine 
Society is that God's will may be done on earth aa 
It is done in heaven. In the language of our own 
day, its object ivas the improvement of morality. 
Now this IB no strange or unusual object Many 
schemes have been proposed for curing human 
nature of its vices and helping it to nght thought 
and right action. We have now before us the 
outline of Chnst's scheme, and are in a condition 
to compare it with some others that have had the 
same object, and by so doing to discover in what its 
peculiarity consists Now there is oue large class of 
such schemes with which mankind have occupied 
themselves diligently for many centuries, and which 
for the purpose of comparison with Christianity may 
be treated as a single scheme. Ever since the time 
of Sociates philosophy has occupied itself with the 
same problem , it has been one of the principal 
boasts of philosophy that it teaches virtue and 
weeds vice out of the mind. At the present day 
those who reject Christianity commonly represent 
that in advanced civilisation it gives place naturally 
to moral philosophy. Their belief is that the true 
and only method of making men good is by philo¬ 
sophy; and that the good influence of Christianity 
in past ages has been due to the truths of moral 
philosophy which are blended in it with superstitions 
which the world in its progress is leaving behind. 

Of course there have been a multitude of systems 
of moral philosophy, which have differed from each 
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other in a considerable degree, but they have all 
resembled each other in being philosophy. For tne 
present purpose their differences are not important; 
the important thing is that there have been two 
conspicuous attempts to improve ipankind morally 
—the one by moral philosophy, the other by means 
of the Christian Church. Now, as nothing Bssists 
conception so much as comparison, and it is hardly 
possible to understand anything properly without 
putting it by the side of something else, we may 
expect to gam some insight into Christ’s method of 
curing human nature by comparing it with that of 
the philosophers 

At the first glance the two methods may seem to 
bear a strong resemblance, and we may suspect that 
the difference between them is superficial, and not 
more than is readily accounted for by the difference 
between manners and modes of thought in Greece 
and PaJcstme It may seem to us that Soerates and 
Chnst were in fact occupied in the same way; 
certainly both lived in the midst of admiring dis¬ 
ciples, whose minds and characters were fonned by 
their words, both discussed moral questions, the 
one with methodical reospning as a Greek addressing 
Greeks, the other with the authoritative tone and 
earnestness of a Jew. There may seem here at 
first sight a substkntiid resemblance and a superfieial 
difference. But if we make a more careful com¬ 
parison, we shall find that precisely the contrary 
is true, and that the difference is really radical, 
while the resemblance is accidental It is true 
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Socrates, like Chriatt formed a sort of society, 
and that the successors of Socrates formed societies, 
which lasted several centunes, the Academy, the 
Porch, the Garden. But these philosophical societies 
merely existed ^or convenience No necessary tie. 
bound the members of them together As the 
teacher had but one tongue and but one lifetime, 
it was obviously better that he should take his 
pupils in large numbers, or, as it were, in classes, 
rather than teach every individual separately, and 
therefore before the invention of the printing-press 
a philosopher usually gathered a society round him. 
Doubtless, when this had been done, a certain esprti 
de corps sprang up among such societies, and they did, 
in special cases, approximate in some degree to 
churches But that this was accidental, and not in 
the onginal, design, appears from the fact that since 
the great diffusion of books, philosophers have almost 
ceased to form societies, and content themselves, for 
the most part, with producing conviction in the 
minds of isolated students by published wntings. 
If Socrates were to appear at the present day he 
would hardly bear that resemblance to Christ which 
he bore at Athens He wguld form no society. 

Now it was not from accident or for convenience 
that Ghnst formed a society. Nor were his followers 
merely united by the common desire to hear him 
speak, and afterwards by the fnendly feelings that 
grew out of intimacy We have seen already, and 
shall see yet more clearly in the sequel, that to 
organise a society, and to bind the members of it 
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together by the closest ties, were the business of hjs 
life. For this reason it was that he called men away 
from their homes, imposed upon some a wandering 
life, upon others the sacrifice of their property, and 
endeavoured by all means to divorcorthem from their 
former connections in order that they might find a 
new home in the Church For this reason he insti¬ 
tuted a solemn initiation, and for this reason refused 
absolutely to give to any one a dispensation from ih 
For this reason too, as wo shall see, he established a 
common feast, which was through all ages to remind 
Christians of their indissoluble union Thus although 
the term disciples or learners is applied in our bio¬ 
graphies to the followers of Christ, yet we should not 
suffer this phrase to remind us of a philosophical 
school Learners they might be, but they loved better 
to speak of themselves as subjects or even “slaves” 
of Jesus Chnst^ and to each other ho exhorted them 
to be as brothers 

Thus the resemblance between Christ and the 
ancient philosophers vanishes on examination. He 
was tho founder of a society to which for a time Ke 
found it useful to give instruction; they gave instruc¬ 
tion to pupils who found }t convenient to form them 
selves into a society for the sake of receiving it. 

I 

Hence it was that while they assumed a name derived 
from the wisdom *they possessed and communicated, 
and were called philosophers, he took his title from 
the community he founded and ruled, and called 
himself King. But as the obvious resemblance be¬ 
tween Christ and such a philosopher as Socrates 
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^tnisheB on examination, so we shall find that the 
obvious difference between them—namely, that the 
one used reasoning and the other authority—appears 
upon examination to be radical and fundamental. It 
was the perpetpal object of Socrates as much ss 
possible to sink his own personality. He wished his 
arguments to have all the weight they might deserve, 
and his authority to count for nothmg Those who 
have considered the meaning of his famous irony 
know that it was not by any means what such a 
writer as Cicero supposes, a humorous device to make 
his conversation more racy and the confutation of his 
adversaries more unexpected and decisive He pro¬ 
fessed to know nothing because ho wished to exalt 
his method at his own expense. Ho wanted to give 
men not tinths but a power of arnving at truths, and 
therefore what he found it most necessary to avoid 
was the tendency of his hearers to adopt his con¬ 
clusions out of mere admiration for his wisdom and 
love for his person rather than rational conviction. 
By his determined and consistent abstinence from all 
dbgmatic assertion ho gradually trained men to be¬ 
lieve in a method which, if only carefully used, dis¬ 
covered truth or verified it as surely, within certain 
limitations, in the hands of an ordinary man as in 
those of a sago Deservedly ho gained the greatest 
personal admiration, but his highest claim to it was 
the trouble he took to avoid it, and the tenacity with 
which he laboured to set the tranquil and methodical 
operations of the intellect in the search of truth above 
the blind impulses of feeling and personal admiration. 
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Now in all this we find Ghiist at the very (^posiy 
extreme. As with Socrates argument is everything 
and personal aathonty nothing, so with Christ per¬ 
sonal authority is all in all and argument altogether 
unemployed. As Socrates is never tired of depreci¬ 
ating himself and dissomblmg his own superiority to 
those with whom he converses, so Christ perpetually 
and consistently exalts himself. As Socrates firmly 
denies what all admits and explains away what the 
oracle had announced, viz his own supenor wisdom, 
so Christ steadfastly asserts what many were not pre¬ 
pared to admits viz his own absolute superiority to 
all men and his natural title to universal royalty 
The same contrast appears in the requirements they 
made of their followers Socrates caied nothing what 
those whom he conversed with thought of him, he 
would bear any amount of rudeness from them, but 
he cared very much about the subject of discussion 
and about obtaining a triumph for his method On 
the other hand, the one thing which Chnst required 
was a certain personal attachment to himself, a fidelity 
or loyalty, and so long as they manifested this, he 
was in no haste to deliver their minds from speculative 


error. 

We may be sure that, so marked a contrast does 
not arise merely from the difference between a Semitic 
and European mind The truth is that as the re¬ 
semblance between the earliest Ghnstian Church and 
a philosophical school is delusive, so is the resemblance 
between Christ himself and any Greek philosopher. 
Christ had a totally different object and used totally 
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\^fferent niBans from Socrates. The resemblaneo ia^ 
no doubt, at first sight striking Both were teachers, 
both were prodigiously influential, both suffered 
martyrdom But if we examine these points of re¬ 
semblance we shall see that martyrdom was, as it 
were^ an accident of the life of Socrates, and teaching 
in a great degree an accident of Christ's, and that 
their influence upon men has been of a totally differ¬ 
ent kind—^that of Socrales being an intellectual influ¬ 
ence upon thought, that of Chnst a personal influence 
upon feeling What real student of Socrates concerns 
himself with his martyrdom ^ It is an impressive page 
of history, but the importance of Socrates to men has 
no concern with it Had he died in his bed ho would 
still have been the creator of science. On the othor 
hand, if we isolate Christ's teaching from his life we 
may come to the conclusion that it contains little that 
could not be found elsewhcie, and found accompanied 
with reasoning and explanation Those who fix their 
eyes on the Sermon on the Mounts or rather on the 
naked propositions which it contains, and disregard 
Christ’s life, his cross, and his resurrection, commit 
the same mistake in studying Christianity that the 
student of Socratic philosophy would commit if he 
studied only the dramatic story of his death Both 
Socrates and Christ uttered remarkable thoughts and 
lived remarkable lives. But Socrates holds his place 
in history by his thoughts and not by his life, Christ 
by his life and not by his thoughts 

It follows that it is a mistake to regard Christianity 
as a rudimentary or imperfect moral philosophy. 
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Philosophy is one thing, and Christianity quite 
another. And the difference between them lies hero 
—^that philosophy hopes to cure the vices of human 
nature by working upon the head, and Christianity 
by educating the heart The philosopher works upon 
the man in isolation, though he may* for convenience 
assemble his pupils in classes He also abstains care¬ 
fully from biasBing his feelings by any personal motives 
and abjures the very principle of authority, making 
it his object to render his pupil his own master, to 
put him in possession of a rule by which he may guide 
his actions, and to relieve him from dependence upon 
any external guardianship. Christianity abhors isola¬ 
tion ; it gathers men into a society and binds them in 
the closest manner, first to each other, and next to 
Christ himself, whom it represents as claiming their 
enthusiastic devotion on the ground of gratitude, and 
as exhibiting to them by a transcendent example, and 
also incidentally by teaching, but rather rhetorical 
than scientific teaching, the life they should lead 
Christianity, then, and moial philosophy are totally 
different things, and yet profess to have the same 
object^ namely, the moral improvement of mankind. 
This being the case, os it is probable that they arc not 
precisely etiually adapted to attain the object, it would 
seem to follow that one of the two is unnecebsory 
But on consideration we shall find that each has its 
function, and that philosophy underbakes quite another 
sort of moral improvement than Chnstianiby The 
difference may be shortly expressed thus:—Both 
endeavour to lead men to do what is right, but pfailo- 
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Mphy andertakea to explain what it is right to do^ 
while Christianity undertakes to make men disposed 
to do it Wrong actions spring from two causes— 
bad moral dispositions, and intellectual misappre- 
hensiona Grood men do wrong perpetually, because 
they have not tUb mental training and skill which may 
enable them to discern the right course m given 
circumstances They have good impulses, but they 
misconceive the facts before them, and miscalculate 
the effect of actions. Their intentions are right, but 
they take wiong means of canying them out. There 
may be a conflict of good impulses, and in such cases 
one at least must remain unindulged. Duty, in short, 
as it presents itself to us, is a very complicated matter. 
To do it with certainty a man must not be good 
merely but wise Ho must have reflected deeply on 
human affairs and on social laws, he must have 
reduced the confusion of good feelings which exists 
at starting in the well-disposed mind to order and 
clearness This, then, is what philosophy undertakes 
to help him to do. 

But suppose the good feelings wanting at the out¬ 
set What will it avail in such a case that philosophy 
should point out the right course f When the man 
whose impulses are bad has plainly understood by the 
aid of philosophy which is t'lie right course and which 
the wrong, what will he do 1 Clearly he will take the 
wrong Some additional machinery is wanted which 
may evoke the good impulses, cherish them, and make 
them masters of the bad ones. If this is not done, 
what avails it to give a man the knowledge of what 
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is right ? It will but help him to avoid it We ha^l 
heard of a fruit which gave the knowledge of good, 
but it was knowledge of good bought dear by know¬ 
ing ill.” 

Now this machinery is what Christ undertakes to 
supply. Philosophers had drawn ^oir pupils from 
the ^lite of humanity, but Chnst finds his material 
among the worst and meanest, for he does not propose 
merely to make the good better but the bad good. 
And what is his machineiyl He says the fiist step 
towards good dispositions is for a man to form a 
strong peisonal attachment Lot him first be drawn 
out of himself. Next lot the object of that attach¬ 
ment be a person of sti iking and conspicuous good¬ 
ness. To worship such a person will bo the best 
exercise in virtue that he can have Let him vow 
obedience in life and death to such a person, let him 
mix and live with others who have made the same 
vow He will have ever before his eyes an ideal of 
what he may himself become His heart will be 
stirred by now feelings, a new world will be gradually 
revealed to him, and, more than this, a new self 
within his old self will make its piesence felt^ and a 
change will pass over him which ho will feel it most 
appropriate to call a new birth This is Christ’s 
scheme stated in its most naked form, we shall have 
abundant opportunities in the sequel of expounding 
It more fully But if philosophy undertakes to solve 
the same problem, what is its method? By what 
means does it hope to awaken good impulses in hearts 
that were before enslaved to bad ones? By eloquent ex- 
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h^ftation perhaps, or by the examples of life led philo¬ 
sophically. Nay, whatever effect these instruments may 
have, they are instruments of the same kind as those 
of Ohnstianity. Example is a personal influence, and 
impassioned eloquence works upon the feelings If 
we are to exchange Christianity for these, it must he 
because the philosophers can put before us an example 
more elevated than that of Ghnst^ and eloquence more 
impressive than that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Philosophy, as such, works by reasoning, by en¬ 
lightening the mind, by exposing miscalculations and 
revealing things as they are. Now by what process 
of this kind can the bad man be turned into the good ? 
Where is the demonstration that will make the selfish 
man prefer another's interest to his own? Your 
dialectic may force him to acknowledge the nght 
action, but where is the dialectic that shall force him 
to do iti Where is the logical dilemma that can 
make a knave honest 1 

The truth is that philosophy has no instruments 
that it can use for this purpose There exists no 
other such instrument but that personal one of which 
Christ availed himself. And this personal influence 
it is the natural operation of philosophy in some 
degree to counteract So far from creating good 
impulses, philosophy does something towards paralys¬ 
ing and destroying them For perpetual and absorbing 
mental activity blunts in some degree those feelings 
in which the life of virtue resides; at the same time 
it creates a habit of solitude, and solitude is the death 
of all but the strongest virtue. But the philosopher 

I 
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may answer to this that the more important part^f 
moral improvement is that which explains to us what 
it is right to do, and that good impulses are provided 
by nature with tolerable impartiality to all He 
may think that good impulses do not require to be 
artificially provided, or that they cannot be provided 
in any great degree by any machinery. Well I it is 
a question of fact. His own experience must decide 
it for each person Assuredly there are vast moral 
differences in the people we meot^ and we are able for 
the most part to refer those differences to some cause 
or other Let the Christian principle be compared 
in its results with the philosophical one; that is, lot 
the virtue which has arisen from contact and personal 
ties with the good be compared with that which is 
the unaided fruit of solitary reflection. Who is the 
philosophic good man 1 Ho is one who has considered 
all the objects and consequences of human action, he 
has, in the first place, perceived that there is m him 
a principle of sympathy, the due development of 
which demands that he should habitually consider the 
advantage of others, he has been led by reflection 
to perceive that the advantage of one individual may 
often involve the injury of several ; he has thence 
concluded that it is necessary to lay down systematic 
rules for his actions lest he should be led intu such 
miscalculations^ and he has in this reasonable and 
gradual manner arnved at a system of morality. 
This IS the philosophic good maa Do we find the 
result satisfactory f Do we not find in him a languid, 
melancholic, dull and hard temperament of virtue) 
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does right perhapa, but without warmth or prompti¬ 
tude And no wonder I The principle of sympathy 
was feeble in him at the beginning for want of contact 
with those who might have called it into play, and 
it has been made feebler still by hard brain-work 
and solitude. He startles us at times by sudden 
immorahties into which he is betrayed by ingenuity 
unchecked by healthy feeling His virtue has inter¬ 
missions and fits of lassitude , he becomes guilty of 
small transgressions for which he hopes to compensate 
by works of easy supererogation. Virtue thus ex¬ 
hibited does not excite in the beholder those ** strange 
yearnings" of devotion of which Plato spoke No 
one loves such a man i people feel for him an esteem 
mixed with pity On the other hand, who is the good 
man that we admire and love i How do men become 
for the most part '‘puro, generous, and humane "f 
By personal, not by logical influences. They have 
been reared by parents who had these qualities, they 
have lived in a society which had a high tone, they 
have been accustomed to see just acts done, to hear 
gentle words spoken, and the justness and the gentle¬ 
ness have passed mto their hearts and slowly moulded 
their habits, and made their moral discernment clear, 
they remember commands and prohibitions which it 
IS a pleasure to obey for the sake of those who gave 
them, often they think of those who may be dead 
and say, " How would this action appear to him 1 
Would he approve that word, or disapprove itf” 
To such no baseness appears a small baseness because 
its consequences may Jbe small, nor does the yoke of 
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law seem burdensome although it is ever on thw 
necks^ nor do they dream of covering a sin by an 
atoning act of virtue. Often in solitude they blush 
when some impure fancy sails across the clear heaven 
of their mind^ because they are ne/er alone, because 
the absent Examples, the Authorities they still revere, 
rule not their actions only but their inmost hearts; 
because their conscience is indeed awake and alive, 
representing all the nobleness with which they stand in 
sympathy, and reporting their most hidden indecorum 
before a public opinion of the absent and the dead 
Of these two influences—that of Eeasun and that 
of Living Example- -which would a wise reformer 
reinforce? Christ chose the last. Ho gathered all 
men into a common relation to himself, and demanded 
that each should set him on the pedestal of his hearty 
giving a lower place to all other objects of worship, 
to father and mother, to husband or wife In him 
should the loyalty of all hearts centre, he should be 
their pattern, their Authority, and Judge Of him 
and his service should no man be ashamed, but to 
those who acknowledged it morality should be an 
easy yoke, and the law of right as spontaneous as the 
law of life , sufferings should be easy to bear, and the 
loss of worldly friends repaired by a new home in the 
bosom of the Christian kingdom. finally, in death 
itself their sleep should be sweet upon whose tomb¬ 
stone it could be written “ Obdormivit in Chnsto.” 
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' We have inBisted upon the effect of peFsonal 
influence in creating virtuoue impulses We have 
described Christ’s Theocracy as a great attempt to 
set all the virtue of the world upon this basis, and to 
give it a visible ^centre or fountain But we have 
used generalities. It is advisable, before quitting the 
subject^ to give a single example of the magical passing 
of virtue out of the virtuous man into the hearts of 
those with whom he comes in contact A remarkable 
story which appears in St. John’s biography, though 
it is apparently an interpolation in that place, may 
serve this purpose, and will at the same time illustrate 
the difference between scholastic or scientific and 
living or instmctive virtue Some of the loading 
religious men of Jerusalem had detected a woman in 
adultery It occurred to tliem that the case afforded 
a good opportunity of making an oxpenment upon 
Chnst They might use it to discover how he 
regarded the Mosaic law That he was heterodox on 
the subject of that law they had reason to believe, 
for he had openly quoted some Mosaic maxims and 
declared them at least incomplete, substituting for 
them new rules of his own, which at least in some 
cases appeared to abrogate the old It might be 
possible, they thought, by means of this woman to 
satisfy at once Uiemsclves and the people of his 
heterodoxy. They brought the woman before him, 
quoted the law of Moses on the subject of adultery, 
and asked Chnst directly whether he agreed with the 
lawgiver. They asked for his judgment 

A judgment he gave them, but quite different^ both 
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in matter and manner, from what they had expected. 
In thinking of the “case*’ they had forgotten the 
woman, they had forgotten even the deed. What 
became of the criminal appeared to them wholly 
ummportant, towards her cnme ^or her character 
they had no feeling whatever, not even hatred, still 
less pity or sympathetic shame. If they had been 
asked about her, they might probably have answered, 
with Mephistopheles, “ She is not the first, ” nor 
would they have thought their answer fiendish, only 
practical and business-like Perhaps they might on 
refiection have admitted that their frame of mind was 
not strictly moral, not quite what it should be, that 
it would have been better if, besides considering the 
legal and religious questions involved, they could 
have found leisure for some shame at the scandal and 
some hatred for the sinner. But they would have 
argued that such strict propriety is not possible in 
this world, that we have too much on our hands to 
think of those niceties, that the man who makes 
leisure for such refinements will find his work in 
arrears at the end of the day, and probably also that 
he IS doing injustice to his family and those dependent 
on him 

This they might fluently and plausibly have urged 
But the judgment of Christ was upon them, maldng 
all things seezq new, and shining hke the lightning 
from the one end of heaven to the other. He 
was standing, it would seem, m the centre of a circle, 
when the cnme was narrated, how the adulteiy had 
been detected tn ike very aU. The shame of the deed 
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itaelf, and the brasen hardneas of the profiecutoraj the 
legality that had no justice and did not even pretend 
to have meiey, the religious malice that could make 
its advantage out of the fall and rum and ignominious 
death of a fellow^creature—all this was eagerly and 
rudely thrust before his mind at once. The effect 
upon him was such as might have been produced upon 
many smce^ but perhaps upon scarcely any man that 
ever lived before He was seized with an intolerable 
sense of shame. He could not meet the eye of the 
crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps at that moment 
least of all of the woman. Standing as he did in the 
nudst of an eager multitude that did not in the least 
appreciate his feelings, he could not escapeu In his 
burmng embarrassment and confusion he stooped 
down so as to hide his face, and began writing with 
hiB finger on tho ground. His tormentors continued 
their clamour, until ho raised his head for a moment 
and said, “ Pie that is without sin among you let 
him first cast a stone at her," and then instantly 
returned to his former attitude They had a glimpse 
perhaps of the glowing blush upon his face, and awoke 
suddenly with astonishment to a new sense of their 
condition and their conduct. The older men naturally 
felt It first and slunk away; the younger followed 
their example The crowd dissolved and left Christ 
alone with the woman Not till then could he bear 
to stand upnght, and when he had lifted himself 
up, consistently with his principle, he dismissed the 
woman, as having no commission to interfere with 
the office of the civil judge. 
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But the mighty power of living purity had done 
Its work. He had refused to judge a woman, but he 
had judged a whole crowd He had awakened the 
slumbering conscience in many hardened hearts, given 
them a now delicacy, a new idea\ a new view and 
reading of the Mosaic law 

And yet this crowd was either indififerent or 
bitterly hostile to him. Let us imagine the correct- 
i'*g, elevating influence of his presence upon those 
who, so far from being indifferent, were bound to him 
by the ties which bind a soldier to his superior officer, 
a clansman to his chief, a subject to a king ruling by 
Divine right, aye, and by ties far closer The ancient 
philosophers were accustomed to enquire about virtue, 
whether it can be taught. Yes < it can be taught^ 
and in this way. But if this way be abandoned, and 
moral philosophy be set up to do that which in the 
nature of things philosophy can never do, the effect 
will appear in a certain slow deterioration of manners 
which it would be liard to describe had it not been 
described already in well-known words. “ Sophistry 
and calculation ” will take the place of “ chivalry ” 
There will be no more “generous loyalty,” no more 
“ proud submission,” no more “ dignified obedience ” 
A stain will no more be felt like a wound, and our 
hardened and coarsened manners will lose the “ sensi¬ 
bility of principle and the chastity of honour.” 



SECOND PART 

CHRISTS LEGISLATION 

CHAPTER X 

CHRIST'S LEGISLATION COMPARED WITH PHILOSOPHIC 

SYSTEMS 

We have thus traced the nse of a monarchy, the 
purest and the most ideal that has over existed among 
men The most ideal, for in this monarchy alone the 
obedience of the subject was in no case reluctant or 
mercenary, but grounded upon a genume conviction 
of the immeasurable supenoriby m goodness, wisdom, 
and power of the ruler Such a supenonty is always 
supposed to exist in a king, and to constitute the 
ground of his authoiity, but this is in most cases a 
fiction which deceives no one, and only sustains itself 
in bombastic titles and hollow liturgies of court 
etiquette. Where, however, the king has nsen in 
disturbed times from a private station, and has won 
his sceptre by merits the theory is no mere constitu¬ 
tional fiction. Such a king is, to many of his subjects, 
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tho true master he claims to be to all ^ there are 
many who obey him from a voluntary loyalty, who 
do in their hearts worship his superiority, and who 
find their freedom in accepting his yoka But even in 
this case there are many whose subm\sBion is reluctant 
and sullen, or else mercenary and hypocritical. There 
18 always at least a minority whose subjection is 
secured by force. In Christ's monarchy no force 
wai used, though all power was at command, the 
obedience of his servants became in the end, though 
not till after his departure, absolutely unqualified, 
oven when it involved the sacrifice of life, and it 
was obtained from them by no other means than the 
natural influence of a natural supenonty 

This monarchy was essentially despotic, and 
might, in spite of the goodness of the sovereign, 
have had some mischievous consequences, if he had 
remained too long among his subjects, and if his . 
dictation had descended too much into particulars 
But he shunned tho details of administration, and 
assumed only the higher functions of a heroic 
monarch — those of organisation and legislation. 
And when these were sufficiently discharged, when 
his whole mind and will had expressed itself in 
precept and signed itself for ever in transcendent 
deeds, he withdrew to a secret post of observation, 
from whence he visited his people for the future 
only in refreshing inspirations and great acts of 
providential justice. 

The time has now come for examining the legis¬ 
lation which Ghnst gave to his Society. It has an 
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important point of likeness and at the same time of 
unlikenesB to the legislation which it snperseded. 
The legislation which Jehovah gave to the Jews 
was always regarded by them not merely as a rule 
for their own nations, but as a reflection and reve¬ 
lation of the character of their Invisible King. The 
faithful Jew in obeying Jehovah became like Him. 
This inspinng reflection gave life and moral vigour 
to the Mosaic system. But that system laboured at 
the same time under the disadvantage that Jehovah 
was known to His subjects only through His law. 
Only in prohibition and penalty was He revealed, 
only in thunder could His voice be heard. Now the 
law of Christ was in like manner a reflection of the 
mind of the lawgiver, but the new JehoiTih made 
his character known not by his code merely, but by 
a life led in the sight of men, by “ going in and out ” 
among the people The effect of this novelty was 
incalculable It was a moral emancipation, it was 
freedom succeeding slavery. The experience of 
daily life may explain this to us It is a slavish 
toll to learn any art by text-books merely, without 
the assistance of a tutor, the written rule is of little 
use, is scarcely intelligible, until we have seen it 
reduced to practice by one who can practise it easily 
and make its justice apparent The ease and readi¬ 
ness of the master are infectious, the pupil, as he 
looks on, conceives a new hop^ a new self-reliance; 
he seems already to touch the goal which before 
appeared removed to a hopeless distance It is a 
slavery when soldiers are driven against the enemy 
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by the despotic command of a leader who does not 
share the danger, but the service becomes free and 
glorious when the general ndes to the front Such 
was the revival of spint which the Jew experienced 
when he took the oath to Chnsf^ and which he 
described by saying that ho was no longer under the 
law but under grace He had gained a tutor instead 
of a text-book, a leader instead of a master, and when 
he learned what to do, he learned at the same time 
how to do it^ and received encouragement in attempt¬ 
ing it And the law which Christ gave was not only 
illustrated, but infinitely enlarged by his deeds 
For every deed was itself a precedent to be followed, 
and therefore to discuss the legislation of Chnst is to 
discuss his character < for it may be justly said that 
Christ himself is the Christian law 

We must therefore be careful not to consider 
Christ’s maxims apart from the deeds which were 
intended to illustrato them There have been few 
teachers whose words will less bear to be divorced 
from their context of occasion and circumstance 
But wo find in our biographies the report of a long 
discourse, which, as far as we know, was suggested 
by no special incidents, and which seems to have 
been intended as a general exposition of the laws of 
the new kingdom This discourse is commonly 
called the Senoon on the Mount, it is recognised 
by all as the fundamental document of Chiistiiui 
morality, and by some it is regarded as constituting 
Christ’s principal claim upon the homage of the 
world. Naturally therefore it first attracts the 
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attention of those who wish to consider him in his 
character of legislator or moralist 

The style of the Sermon on the Mount is neither 
purely philosophical nor purely practical. It refers 
throughout to fjyst pnnciples, but it does not state 
them in an abstract form, on the other hand, it 
enters into special cases and detail, but never so far 
as to lose sight of first pnnciplea It is equally 
unlike the early national codes, which simply for- 
mulansed without method existing customs, and the 
early moral treatises such as those of Plato and 
Anstotle, which are purely scientific. Of Jewish 
writings it resembles most the book of Deuteronomy, 
in which the Mosaic law was recapitulated in such a 
manner as to mako the principles on which it was 
founded apparent, of Gentile writings it may be 
compared with those of Epictetus, Aurelius, and 
Seneca, in which we see a scientific moiality brought 
to bear upon the struggles and details of actual life. 
It uses all the philosophical machinery of generalisa¬ 
tion and distinction, but its object is not philosophical 
but practical—^that is, not truth but good. 

As then this discourse has a philosophic unity, 
let us try to discover what that unity is As it 
propounds to us a scheme of life founded upon a 
principle, let us tiy to state the pnnciple. The 
work of all legislators, reformers, and philosophers 
is m one respect alike, it is in all cases a protest 
against a kind of life which, notwithstanding, might 
seem to have its attractions, which, at any rate, 
suggests itself veiy naturally to men, and is not 
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abandoned without reluctance. All reformers call 

on men to reduce their lives to a rule different from 

that of immediate self-interest^ to live according to 

a permanent pnnciple and not, as the poet says, 

** at random.” Against the dominion of appetite 

all the teachers of mankind are at one all agree 

in repudiating the doctnne of the savage: 

• 

I bow to ne’er a god except myself, 

And to my Belly, first of deities. 

To eat and drink your daily food and drink, 

This IS the creed of sober-minded people, 

And not to fret yourself But those who make 
Laws, and sophisticate the life of man, 

I hid them pack. 

In the time of Christ, when Socrates had been in 
his grave four hundred years, it was hardly necessary 
for a philosopher to inveigh in sot terms against such 
naked self-indulgence The rudimentary lessons of 
philosophy had now been widely diffused. But as 
Christ called the poor into hia kingdom, and ad¬ 
dressed his invitation to those whom no reformer had 
hoped before to win, he was at the trouble to reason 
with this grossest egoism On one occasion he told 
a homely tale of a man who, absorbed in the pnrsuit 
and enjoyment of wealth, was struck at the very 
moment of complete self-satisfaction by sudden death, 
and compelled relinquish the treasures he had 
sacrificed every lasting good to amass At another 
time he went further, and described tortures and 
agonies which might await on the further side of 
death some whose lot had been most enviable on 
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thu. And in tiie diacouise before ua he expoatulatei; 
though in a gentler tone, with the aame claae ol 
BenBiialiBt& 

There are two principal ways of rebuking lawleaa 
senBuality: it ia^ost important to consider whether 
Christ’s method coincides with either of them. The 
first is to admit the sensualist to be right in his end, 
bub charge him with clumsiness in his choice of 
means To get the greatest amount of pleasure, it 
may be said, is the only rational object which a man 
can propose to himself^ but to suppose that this 
object can be attained cither by recklessly gratifying 
every desire as it arises, or by collecting huge heaps 
of the ordinary material of pleasure, such os money 
or food or fine clothes, is childish Pleasure is a 
delicate plants and cannot be cultivated without much 
study and practice Any excess of it is followed 
by a reaction of disgust and by a diminution in the 
power of entertaining it If you would live in the 
constant enjoyment of it, you must carefully ascertain 
how large a dose it will bo safe to take at a time, and 
then you must drill yourself by a constant discipline 
never to exceed that doso Again, what is pleasant to 
one man is not equally so to another; you must study 
your own disposition; you must learn to know your 
own mind, and not slavishly enjoy through another 
man’s senses Once more, pleasant things, such as 
food or fine clothes, are indeed among the conditions 
of pleasure, but they do not by themselves constitute 
it. Ho who devotes himself to the acquisition of 
these, and neglects to prepare his own mind for the 
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full enjoyment of them, will defeat hie own object 
and aacrifice the end to the means. We must there¬ 
fore tell the sensualist not that he loves pleasure too 
much, but that he ought to love it more, that he 
ought to seek it more exclusively, ^nd not to suffer 
himself to be cheated by the mere external semblance 
and counterfeit of it 

Of course it is quite unjust to represent this 
theory as repudiating moral virtue. Among the 
indispensable conditions of pleasure virtue may very 
well be reckoned it is perfectly open to an Epicurean 
philosopher to declare all other instruments of pleasure 
to be inoperative and useless compared with or inde¬ 
pendent of virtue. And those who think that we 
should not make pleasure our chief object, yet 
commonly maintain that he who lives best will 
actually attain the greatest amount and the best 
kind of pleasure, so that the most successful votary 
of pleasure would coincide with the ideal man of 
the very schools which most vehemently denounce 
pleasure-worship. The practical objection to Epi¬ 
cureanism IS not so much that it makes pleasure the 
smnmum honurOf as that it recommends us to keep 
this summum bonum always m view. For it is far 
from being umversally true that to get a thing you 
must aim at it There are some things which can 
only be gained by renouncing them To use a 
fftTnihar illustration ■ it is easy to breathe evenly so 
long ns you do not think about it; but as soon as 
you try, it becomes impossible Many of the moral 
virtues are of this kmd. Simplicity of character 
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cannot be produced by thinking of it; rather, the 
more you think of it the farther you travel into the 
opposite extreme of self-consciousness The grace of 
humility is not to- be won by constantly comparing 
yourself with otheys and cataloguing your deficiencies, 
this method is more likely to issue in hypocritical 
self-conceit. Now, a practical survey of life seems to 
show that pleasure in its largest sense—a true and 
deep enjoyment of life—is also not to be^gained arti¬ 
ficially Much of what Epicureans say is doubtless 
true and valuable, our pleasure may be considerably 
heightened by a little common sense, we often break 
the cup or upset it in our excessive eagerness to drain 
It to, the bottom Still, we destroy pleasure by 
making it our chief object, its essential nature is 
corrupted when it is made into a business the 
highest perfection of it is not among the prizes of 
exertion, the lewards of industiy or ingenuity, but a 
bounty of nature, a grace of God Hy contrivanco 
and skill only an inferior sort can bo attained, to 
which the keenness, the glee, the racy bitter of the 
sweet, IS wanting. And this is the utmost that can 
be attained, this is what can be made of pleasure 
by the most skilful artificers of it What^ then, 
would the poor and simple-minded gam fiom such 
a prmciple? Epicmeanism populaiised inevitably 
turns to vice; no skill in the preachers of it will 
avail for a moment to present the obscene trans¬ 
formation It would probably be safe to go farther, 
and say that Epicureanism means vice in all cases 
except where a rare refinement and tenderness of 
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nature creates a natural pn^ensity to virtue so 
strong as to disarm the moat corrupting influence. 

We need not^ then, be surprised to find that 
Christ, whose purpose was entirely practical, and 
who was legislating not for a small minority but for 
mankind, did not place hia reproof of sensuality on 
this ground When he said, “Fret not yourself 
about your life, what ye shall eat, nor about your 
body, what'ye shall put on,” he did not go on to say, 
“Bemember for what end food and clothing are 
intended, remember that they are only the appli¬ 
ances of pleasure, and make it your object to gain 
pleasure not through these moans only, but by every 
means within your reach, including moral virtue ” 
But he proposes another object altogether—“the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

There is another way in which it has been common 
to argue with the sensualist It has been said that 
the sensualist makes bodily pleasure his object, and 
that in so doing he forgets that man possesses a soul 
as well as a body This soul, it is said, is the nobler 
part of the man, the body is but a base appendage 
more or less useful, but so far inferior that it should 
be treated as a slave, and so intractable that it 
requires to be coerced, punished, kept to hard labour, 
and stinted of sustenance and pleasure The interests 
of the body are not worth considering; the man 
should occupy himself with those of the soul—that 
is, the acquisition of knowledge, self-sufficiency, and 
virtue. But this reasoning, in the first place, con¬ 
vinces very few, and, in the second, has an injurious 
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effect upon those whom it convmces. The soul and 
bod j are inextricably united. It is of no practical use 
to consider them apart; and if we do so^ it is clear 
that the human body is not a base or mean thing, but^ 
on the contrary, pne of the most noble and glonous 
things known Again, if it is to be made subservient 
to the soul, -expenence abundantly shows that the 
soul does npt advance its own interests by maltreat¬ 
ing its slave. Discipline and coercion may sometimes 
be necessary, but the soul loses its tone and health if 
the interests of the body are nob consulted, and if its 
desires are not in a moderate degree satisfied And 
those who learn from these reasoners to depreciate 
the body, first become inhumanly cold to natural 
beauty and out of sympathy with the material 
universe, and secondly, while they slight their own 
bo<lily comforts, disregard the physical well-being of 
their neighbours, and become unfeeling and cruel 
Chnst, then, as a practical legislator, did not 
depreciate the body. On the contrary, ho showed, 
both in this Sermon and in his whole career, a 
tenderness of the bodily well-being of men, such as 
no philosophical school except the Epicureans had 
shown, and such as the Epicuieans themselves had 
not surpassed He spent the greater part of his 
short life in healing sick people, and of the comforts 
which he restored to others he did not disdain him¬ 
self to partake. He was to be met at weddings, 
many of the discourses which his biographies preserve 
were suggested by the incidents of feasts and banquets 
at which he was present, and so marked was the 
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absence of asceticism both in his own life and in that 
which he prescribed for his disciples, that his enemies 
called him a glutton and a wine-bibber, and he had 
to apologise for the indulgent •character of his 
discipline by pointing with sad foresight to the 
sufferings which his followers would all too soon 
have to endure. But the words of this Sermon are 
even more striking He divides himself at once from 
the ascetic and the Stoic They had said, **Make 
yourselves independent of bodily comfort*^, ” he says, 
**Ye have need of these things.” But if the Epi¬ 
curean or the sensualist take advantage of these 
words and say, “ If you have need of these things, 
make it your study to obtain them,” he parts com¬ 
pany not less decidedly with these, and says, “ True 
pleasure is not thus to bo had It is the healthy 
bloom of the spirit which must come naturally or not 
at all Those who think about it lose it, or, if not, 
produce with all their labour but a poor imitation of 
it Self-consciousness and sensualism is the enemy 
of true delight Solomon on his thiono was gaudy; 
the lilies of the field are better drost Epicurus in 
his garden was languid, the birds of the air have 
more enjoyment of their food ” 

We are therefore to dismiss pleasure from our 
thoughts as a thing which we are indeed made to 
possess, yet ar& unable by our own efforts to obtain. 
We are to expect that it will come of itself, and in 
the meanwhile we are to adopt a mode of life which 
'has no reference to it. But if this rule should 
presenbe a course of conduct which so far from pro- 
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ducing pleasure should involve us in the most painful 
difficulties and hardships, shall we then turn back as 
though the promise were unfulfilled? And if it 
should issue in death itself, and thus absolutely 
prevent to all sfppearanco the promise from being 
fulfilled, what shall we think? Ghnst anticipates 
our perplexity Such cases he tells us will frequently 
arise. His rule of life will often, nay generally, 
involve us in hardships, and at certain periods in 
death itself But the Creator of the world, our 
Father in Heaven, fiom whom alone, in all cases, 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction comes, is more to 
be trusted than these adverse appearances Pleasure 
shall assuredly ho ours, but in no extremity are we 
to make it our object You shall sufier and yet you 
shall enjoy Both are certain, and it is not worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the apparent contradic¬ 
tion. “Some of you shall they put to death 
and there shall not a hair of your head pensh " 

This jiaradoxical position—that pleasure is neces¬ 
sary for us, and yet that it is not to be sought, that 
this world IS to be i enounced, and jret that it is noble 
and glorious—might, if it had boon taken up by a 
philosopher, have been rcg.irded as a subtlety which 
It would be impossible to act upon But as the law 
laid down by a King and Master of mankind, every 
word of whom was treasured up and acted out with 
devotion, it has had a suipiising influence upon 
human afiairs In the times of the Boman Emperors 
there appeared a sect which distinguished itself 
by the assiduous attention which it bestowed upon 
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the bodily wants of mankind. This sect set the 
first example of a homely practical philanthropy, 
occupying itself with the relief of ordinary human 
suffermgs, dispensing food and clothing to the 
destitute and starving. At the same penod there 
appeared a sect which was remarkable for the con¬ 
tempt m which it held human suffeiing Eoman 
magistrates were perplexed to find, when it became 
necessary to coeico this sect by penal inflictions, that 
bodily pains, tortures, and death itself were not 
regarded as evils by its membeis These two sects 
appeared to run into contrary oxti ernes. The one 
seemed to cairy then regard for the body to the 
borders of effeminacy, the othci pushed Stoical 
apathy almost to madness Yet these two sects 
were one and the same—the Christian Church And 
though within that body every conceivable coiiup- 
tion lias at some time or other sprung up, this 
tradition has never been long lost, and in every age 
the Christian temper has shivered at the touch of Stoic 
apathy and shuddered at that of Epicurean indolence. 

But we have not yet^ except by negatives, answered 
the question how Christ argued with the sensualist 
We have discovered as yet only that he did noi 
employ two common arguments For a lawless 
pursuit of bodily enjoyment he did not exhort him 
to substitute either a methodical pursuit of the same 
object or a pursuit of intellectual and moral well¬ 
being. What^ then, did he substitute? What was 
that ** kingdom of God and his righteousness ” which 
he bade men make the first object of their search 1 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CHRISTIAN BEPirBLIG 

* Seek ye first the kingdom of (lod and his righteous¬ 
ness" This exhoi cation is precisely what we had 
reason to expect, for we have already lemarked that 
the cry which John laised in the desert, “The king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand," was taken up by Ghnst, 
and that his life was devoted to proclaiming this new 
political constitution, to collecting adherents to it, 
and promulgating its laws That kingdom of God 
into which ho called men he elevates in this passage 
into the summum bonum of human life, and represents 
it as the secret of happiness and of all enduring good 
to belong to the divine society, and to understand and 
keep the rules prescribed for its members 

Befoie we enquire into the nature of this society 
and of its niles, it is important to consider what is 
implied in the fact that Ghnst placed the happiness 
of man in a political constitution The philosophical 
schemes which we have described Ghnst as rejecting 
consider man as an independent being, and provide 
for him an isolated happiness or welfare. The ideal 
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Epicurean is descnbed ae indifferent to public affairs 
and falling kingdoms, and exempt from the pain alike 
of pity for the poor and jealousy of the rich. To be 
self-sufficient ivas a principal ambition of the rival 
school But a member of a static is one who has 
ceased to have a personal object, and who has made 
his welfare dependent on that of others He sacrifices 
himself to the body of which he has become a 
member In giving up piesent pleasure he does not 
differ from the isolated man of the philosophers, but 
he differs from him in giving it up not prudentially 
that he may get more of it in the end or something 
better than it, but dl^ 1 lntcrestedly and for the sake of 
other people It is no doubt true that a man’s 
personal happiness is much increased by becoming 
a member of a community and having an object 
apart fiom himself, for, accoi'diiig to the paradox 
ahcacly stated, no man is so hapjiy as he who does 
not aim at happiness But that such personal 
happiness is not the ultimate object of the social 
union la plain from this, that men arc expected to 
saciifice not a pait of their happiness, but all of it, 
for the state, and to die in battle for a cause in 
which they may have no personal interest, and which 
they may even hold to be unjust It was not with 
any peisonal object whatever, it was with no hope 
of reward in h future state, it was not for glory, if 
their poet may be behoved, but m obedience to the 
laws of Sparta, that the three hundred laid down 
their lives in the pass of Thermopylae. Such a dis¬ 
interested surrender is implied in the very notion of 
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a political commimity. It is accordin^y inculcated 
throughout this discourse as the great duty of those 
who enter the kingdom of God They are to sur¬ 
render all persoi^l claims—not only, as Christ said 
often on other oowions, goods and property, life and 
family ties, but other claims, winch it seems not 
painful merely but degrading to waive—the claims 
of wounded honour, of just resentment of injuries 
All these things we are to be prepared to surrender, 
as he said elsewhere, “ hoping for nothing again/' 
And yet it may be said the sacrifice which Chnst 
exacts IS no more genuine than that recommended by 
the Epicurean, for he never fails to promise a full 
iccomponse in the i^oihl to come Scarcely once in 
this Sermon does lie inculcate self-sacnfice without 
a refciencc to the other side of tho account—^to the 
treasurcb God has in stoic for those who despise the 
gold and silver of tho oaith And however much 
wo may admire tho Ghiistian martyrs, yet how can 
wo comiKiro their self-devotion with that of the 
Spartan three hundred or the lioman Deems 1 Tbosa 
heroes surrendered rr//, and looked forward to nothing 
but the joyless asphodel meadow or “drear Cocytus 
with its languid sticam" But the Christian maityr 
might well die with exultation, for what he lost was 
poor compared with that which he hoped instantly to 
gam The happiness he expected may not have been 
sensual, it was not “ the sparkle of female eyes, the 
handkerchief of green silk, the cap of precious stones,"' 
that comforted him for the loss of this life, but 

' The vision of the dying Islamite See Gibbon, cap, li. 
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he expected a personal and real, if not a sensual 

It IB most true that Chnst’s society, like all other 
political societies, does promise thappiness to its 
members; it is further true that St promises this 
happiness, not as other societies m general, but to 
every individual member The most complete self- 
Bacnfice therefore, the love that gives up aZI, is im¬ 
possible in the Chnstian Church, as it is rardy 
possible in any society, as one must suppose it im¬ 
possible in the ideal society. Still the paradox must 
be repeated though self-surrender lead in general, 
though it lead infallibly, to happiness, yet happiness 
IS not its object. And if this seem a pedantic 
refinement outrageous to common sense, it will not 
appear so when we consider the nature of the self- 
surrender which Christ enjoins. For such self- 
surrender with such an object is simply impossible. 
A man can no doubt do any specific acts, however 
painful, with a view to his ultimate interest With 
a view to his ultimate interest a man may fast, may 
impose painful penances on himself, nay, with a 
view to his ultimate interest a man may go two miles 
with one who has compelled him to go one, may turn 
the left cheek to one who has smitten him on the 
nght, nay, may even pray for those that use him 
spitefully, althbugh in doing so he will be guilty of 
the most hideous hypoensy. But can a man, with a 
view to his ultimate interest^ in order that he may go 
to heaven, love his enemies t 

It appears throughout the Sermon on the Mount 
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that there was a class of persons whom Christ re¬ 
garded with peculiar aversion—the persons who call 
themselves one thing and are another. He describes 
them by a word ^hich onginally meant an actor.” 
Probably it may in Ghnst's time have already become 
current in the sense which we give to the word 
“hypocrite” But no doubt whenever it was used 
the original sense of the word was distinctly re¬ 
membered And m this Sermon, whenever Christ 
denounces any vice, it is with the words, “ Be not you 
like the actors.” In common with all great reformers, 
Christ felt that honesty m word and deed was the 
fundamental virtue , dishonesty, including affectation, 
Bolf-consciouBiiess, love of stage-effect^ the one incur¬ 
able vice Our thoughts, words, and deeds are to be 
of a piece For example, if we would pray to God, 
let us go into some inner room where none but God 
shall see us, to pray at the corner of the streets, 
where the passing crowd may admire our devotion, 
IS to act a prayer If wo would keep down the 
lebellious flesh by fasting, this concerns ourselves 
only, it is acting to parade before the world our 
self-mortiflcation And if we would put down sin, 
let us put it down in ourselves first, it is only the 
actor who begins by frowning at it in others But 
there are subtler forms of hypocrisy, which Chiist 
does not denounce, probably because they have sprung 
since out of the corruption of a subtler creed The 
hypocrite of that age wanted simply money or credit 
with the people. His ends were those of the vulgar, 
though his means were different Christ endeavoured 
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to cure both ahke of their vulganty by telliug them 
of other nches and another happiness laid up in 
heaven Some of course would neither understand 
nor regard his words, others woii^d understand and 
receive them But a third class would receive them 
without understanding them, and, instead of being 
cured of their avarice and sensuality, would simply 
transfer them to new objects of desire Shrewd 
enough to discern Christ’s greatness, instinctively 
believing what he said to be true, they would set out 
with a tiiumphant eagerness in pursuit of the heavenly 
nehes, and laugh ut the shoit-sighted and weak- 
minded speculator viho contented himself with the 
easy but insignificant piofits of a worldly life They 
would piactise assiduously the rules by which Christ 
said heaven was to bo won They would patiently 
turn the left cheek, indefatigably walk the two miles, 
they w'ould bless with effusion those who cursed 
them, and pi ay fluently for those who used them 
spitefully. To love their enemies, to love any one. 
they would certainly find impossible, but the outward 
signs of love might easily bo leaint And thus 
there would arise a new class of actors, not like 
those whom Christ denounced, exhibiting before an 
earthly audience and receiving their pay from human 
managers, but hoping to be paid for their performance 
out of the incoi 1 uptible treasures, and to impose by 
their dramatic talent upon their Father in heaven. 

Christ’s meaning, however, is not doubtful The 
principle is distmctly laid down Our thoughts and 
deeds are to be of a piece. A pious and devout life 
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Will undoubtedly win for a man the reverence of the 
multitude, and yet Christ tells us when we pray we 
are to think of God and nut of the credit we may 
gam And so thoagh by loving our neighbour and 
our enemy we shaH win heaven^ wo are not to think 
of the heaven we shall win we are to think of our 
neighbour and our enemy 

Noble-minded men ^ have often been scandalised 
by the appearanco which Chnst’s law is made tc 
wear, as if it were a systom in which all virtue is 
corrupted by being made mercenary. The same 
moralists, however, would have been among the first to 
assert that the only tnie and lasting happiness is that 
which IS gamed by the practice of viitue Ohnst 
adds nothing to this except a promise that those 
exceptional cases in which virtue appears to lose its 
reward shall ])rovc in the end not to bo exceptions 
By defining virtue to consist m love, he brings into 
prominence its unselfish character, and by denounc¬ 
ing at the same time with vehemence all insincerity 
and hypocrisy, ho sufficiently shows with wheat horror 
he would have regarded any interested bcnoficence or 
calculating philanthropy which may usurp the name 
of love 

It may, therefore, be affirmed that Christ’s Kingdom 
is a true brotherhood founded in devotion and self- 
sacrifice Nothing less, indeed, would have satisfied 
those disciples who had begun to feel the spell of 
his character. A philosophic school or sect may 
found itself on the prudential instincts of man, may 

* Schiller, for example. 
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attract empty hearts, and attach them by a loose 
bond to each other But a kingdom stands on self- 
devotion, and the hearts of Christ’s disciples were not 
empty. They had not gathered themselves round 
him to be told how they might avhid the evils of life, 
but to know what they might do for him, how they 
might serve him, how they might prove their loyalty 
to him. It was the art of self-devotion that they 
wished to learn, and ho taught it as a master teaches, 
not spanng words but resting most on deeds, by the 
Sermon on the Mount, but also by the Agony and the 
Crucifixion 



CHAPTER XII 

UNIVBRSALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN REPUBLIO 

We discover, then, that Christ’s society resembles 
other political societies m requinng from its members 
a disinterested devotion and patnotism But to 
understand its essential nature it is necessary to 
know, not in what respects it resembles other things 
of the same kind, but in what lespects it differs 
from them. We must therefore continue our in¬ 
vestigation until we discover this dififcronce 

It IS one of the most obvious features of the 
Sermon on the Mount that it treats men as standing 
in the relation of brothers to one another under a 
common Father in heaven Let us consider what is 
involved in this. 

The earliest condition of mankind of which we 
have any knowledge was one of perpetual war. 
Homer desenbes a state of society in which a man 
was safe in the possession of his lands and flocks 
only BO long as there was strength enough in his 
right arm to defend them. As soon as the pnmitive 
man began to grow old and to lose his vigour, there 
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was danger that hia neighbours would drive his 
cattle and encroach upon his estate Ulysses in 
the early part of his wanderings, before he has 
lost hiB fleet and army, lands f>n the Thracian 
coast, and finds a city Ho instantly sacks it and 
kills all the inhabitants This is not because there 
has been a quarrel, but because there has been no 
treaty, the normal condition of men at that time 
being mutual enmity To this mutual enmity, how¬ 
ever, there is an exception established by an impera¬ 
tive law of nature Persons of the same family live 
in perpetual alliance This seems to have been' 
originally the only tie between man and man, the 
only consideration that could prevent them from 
murdering each other Pelcus in his old age will 
be in the greatest danger if ho is deprived of 
Achilles, and the very children will persecute the 
child Astyanax after his feather’s death Woe to 
the orphan, and woe to the old man who has not 
surrounded himself with children 1 They are the 
only arrows with which his quiver can be filled, the 
only defenders whom ho can tiiist to speak with his 
enemies in the gate 

. Thus in the earliest condition of things there was 
only one kind of community. The primitive man 
had no obligations, no duties, to any except his 
parents, his bi others, and his parents’ brothers and 
their families When he met with a man unrelated 
to him he would without hesitation take his life and 
hiB property But the life and property of a relation 
were sacred, and the Greeks held that there were 
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certain supernatural powers called JSrinyes, who 
vindicated the rights of relatives. This sense of 
relationship being natural and universal and extend¬ 
ing even to the brute creation, we cannot imagine a 
tune when the family with its rights and obligations 
did not exist But the family is a community 
which constantly expands until it loses itself in a 
more comprehensive one It becomes a clan, the 
members of which may in many cases be strangers 
to each other, while they are notwithstanding bound 
together by the sacred tic of relationship Again, 
• in pnmitive times, when men hod little power of 
verifying facta or weighing evidence, relationship 
was often supposed to exist between persons who 
were really of different stocks Any resemblance 
was supposed to furnish a proof of relationship, 
and so those who spoke the same language were 
presumed to be descended from a common ancestor 
In this way tho family passed ultimately into the 
nation, and political constitutions and codes of law 
came to bind men together, grounded all alike on 
the supposition, true or false, that they were rela¬ 
tions by blood When states had once been founded 
and began to flourish, men began to associate with 
each other more freely, other grounds of obligation 
besides blood-relationship were gradually admitted, 
and finally Borne, binding together in the unity of 
common subjection a number of tnbea strange to 
each other, gave a basis of fact and law to universal 
morality. But in states which had been isolated, 
and had mixed little with foreigners either by 

L 
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conquest, or by trade, the original tradition did not 
die outy and men continued to say and to ^ think 
that they owed obligations only to those of the 
same blood This was eBpeciall3f; true of the Jews, 
the most isolated of all ancient nations Their 
common descent from Abraham was always present 
to their minds, and was the tie which bound them 
together A sense of obligation they expressed by 
the formula, “He also is a child of Abraham/’ 
their very religion was a worship paid to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob And Chiist him¬ 
self sometimes adopted the same style, as when he 
reproved the vice of selfishness by leprcsentmg 
Dives as repudiated by Abiaham, and Lazarus 
welcomed to his bosom in the invisible world 

It was, therefore, no novelty when, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, Christ dcsciibcd those who entered 
the Kingdom of God as standing in the relation of 
brothers to one another In doing so he only used 
the ordmaiy language of what may be called ethnic 
morality. The novelty lies heie that ho does not 
ground the mutual obligations of men upon a 
common descent from Abraham, but upon a common 
descent from God 

It IS not difficult to see what follows from this 
change of style By substituting the Fathtr in 
Heaven for father Abraham, Christ made morality 
universal. This phrase, which places not a certain 
number of men, but all men, in the relation of 
brotherhood to each other, destroys at once the 
partition-wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
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barbarian, German and Welsh, white man and Negro, 
or under whatever names the families of the earth 
have justified and legalised the savage instinct of 
antipathy It is nofc to be imagined that the thought 
was new or original , Christ was no theorist or philo¬ 
sopher, but a legislator The thought had existed in 
the mind of Socrates, when ho called himself a citizen 
of the world, it had become a commonplaco of the 
Stoic philosophy, it was taken up by Roman jurists, 
and worked into the impel lal legislation But to work 
it into the hcaits and consciences of men required 
a much higher and rarer power, the power of a ruler, 
not of a philosopher It may have been the thought 
of a Juhanus or a Papinianus that all the Roman 
world had a right to Roman citizenship ^ but it was 
the Csesai, Antoninus Caracalla, who gave the right, 
and, in like manner, what a Socrates and a Zeno and 
many Hebrew projihcts had claimed for men, was 
given to them by this li^dict from the Mount 

The firtst law, then, of the Kingdom of Ghid, is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood 
or language, have coitain mutual duties arising out of 
their common relation to God It may, however, be 
uiged that this law was superfluous Without deny¬ 
ing the fact that at an earlier time nations had 
regarded each other as natural enenues^ without 
maintaining that the philosophic doctime of a unity 
in the human race had had much practical influence, 
it may still be urged that the Roman Empire had 
already realised that unity which philosophers had 
imagined and to which Chzist now gives a late sane- 
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tion. By the Roman conquests a number of different 
nations had been biought togethei and united under 
a common government In the period immediately 
succeeding their subjugation th(^y had, no doubt^ 
been treated by thoir conquerors with insolent 
oppression It was plain that proconsuls and pro- 
pretors had little sense of duty in regard to their 
subjects The principal object of their government 
was to preserve to the state its acquisition, and the 
secondary object to reap some personal advantage 
from It But time had produced a great improve¬ 
ment The sense of duty, which at first was wanting, 
had boon awakened A morality not founded on 
blood-relation had certainly come into existence 
The Roman citizenship had been thrown open to 
nations which were not of Roman blood A hundred 
years before the Sermon on the Mount was dehvered 
Cicero had roused pulilic indignation against an 
unjust and rapacious propraetor Since that time 
foreigners had been admitted by the Roman state to 
the highest civic honours. And in the centuiies that 
followed, the process by which nations were being 
fused into one umversal society went steadily forward 
without any help from Christian maxims So 
signally, so much more than in later and Chnstian 
ages, were national distinctions obliterated under the 
Empire, that men of all n«itions and languages com¬ 
peted freely under the same political system for the 
highest honours of the state and of literature The 
good Aurelius and the great Trajan were Spaniards. 
So were Seneca and Martial. Severns was an 
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African. The leading jurists were of Oriental 
extraction 

All this is true A number of nations which had 
before waged mcee'tont war with one another had 
been forced into a sorb of unity What court-poets 
call a golden age had set m Bound the whole shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and northward to the 
Danube and beyond the British Channel, national 
antipathies had been suppressed, and war had ceased, 
while the lives of men were regulated by an admirable 
code of laws Yet, except to court-poets, this age did 
not seem golden to those who lived in it On the 
contrary, they said it was something worse than an 
iron age, there was no metal from which they could 
name it Never did men live under such a crushing 
sense of degradation, never did they look back with 
moie bitter regret, never were the vices that spnng 
out of despair so nfc, never was sensuality cultivated 
more methodically, never did poetry curdle so readily 
into satire, nevei ^\as genius so much soured by 
cynicism, and never was calumny so abundant or so 
gross or so easily believed If morality depended on 
laws, or happiness could bo measured by comfort, this 
would have been the most glonous era in the past 
history of mankind It was in fact one of the 
meanest and foulest, because a tone or spirit is 
necessary to morality, and self-respect is needful to 
happiness 

Ancient morality, as it has been already remarked, 
was essentially national and exclusive. Its creed was 
that a man is bom not for himself, but for his parents, 
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his family, and the state. The state was surrounded 
by others with which, unless some treaty had been 
concluded, it was at wai To do as much good as 
possible to one’s own state, and as much harm* as 
possible to till other states, was therefore the whole 
duty of a man Those who performed this duty 
manfully might look for the protection of the gods 
who lived in temples built for them within the walls 
of the city, and who were feasted and enriched with 
the spoils of other nations Now tins whole scheme 
of morality had been ovei turned hy the lloman con¬ 
quests For thoy had destioycd the very pnnciplo 
of nationality both among compierors and compiercd 
Among the conquered nations, for their gods liad left 
them, and their freedom, which, as they Siiid them¬ 
selves, was half their virtue, and then isolation, 
winch was the other half, were taken away Among 
the Romans themselves, for they had been compelled 
to raise the conquered to tlieir own level, and they 
knew not what to make of their new condition when 
their own country no longer leipiireil to ho defended 
or enriched, and there were scarcely any more foreign 
countries to bo invaded Yet, their poets thought, 
thoy might at least have occupied themselves with 
conquering these “ Shame on yon ■ ” says Lucan, 
“you tinned your arms against each other, when you 
mighi have hcen*sncktng Babylon ” 

The nations were thus forced into a unity for 
which they were not prepared. Ethnic morality, the 
light under which their fathers had lived, which had 
given them self-respect^ strength in hardships, and a 
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sense of satisfaction in the hour of death, was now 
useless, and universal morality wah a thing unknown, 
or at least untried. On this new path they were 
cheered by no greit memoncs, guided by no acknow¬ 
ledged rules When they treated a foreigner as a 
fellow-citizen, the spiiits of their fathers seemed to 
reproach them, and they derived but cold comfort 
from the approval of Stoic philosophers. Mon did 
what was nght uith the feeling that they were doing 
wrong. Tho most mortal evil that can befall mankind 
had befallen them—conbciciice took tho wrong side 
It was not a repetition of tlio Stoic maxim in more 
emphatic tcims that purified tho human conscience. 
It was the personality of Christ oxcitiiig a veneration 
and worship which effaced in tho minds of his 
followers their hcieditary and habitual worships No 
theory, says a Gicck poet, will throw down ancestral 
traditions This is tiiio , but they can be overthrown 
by a passionate personal devotion Father Abraham, 
seceding from his Chaldean community m obedience 
to a di\ino Call, and thus dividing Jew from Gentile 
as strongly as he united Jew with Jew^, would have 
resisted many generations of Kabbinical teachers. 
Father ^iicas bearing from the flames of Troy the 
venerated symbols of Roman unity anti isolation 
would have been too stiong for the Stoic philosophy. 
Both alike faded like phantoms, both alike were super¬ 
annuated, the moment the heart is touched. And in 
order that those who worshipped his person might 
not forget his fundamental law, Christ assumed a title 
expressmg the universabty of his dominion, as kings 
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have often home titles taken from the nations they 
have added to the empire, and called himself the SSon 
of Man 

How opportune this Edict of Comprehension was 
we may learn by considering for a moment the 
writings of JuvonaL This poet reflects the deep 
dissatisfaction, the bitter sense of degeneracy and 
degradation, which characterised his age Now what 
18 the ground of his despondency? what provokes 
the savage indignation, which made him a satiiist? 
If we examine, we shall find that it is one and the 
same gnevance which inspires almost every fierce 
tirade, namely, the mixture of races Life seems to 
him not worth having when the Roman cannot walk 
the Via Sana unelbowcd by Greeks and Syrians 
All distinctions, he complains, are lost, the Roman 
worships the Egyptian monster-deities whom his own 
national gods vanquished at Actium, Orontes empties 
itself into Tiber, it is time foi a Roman to turn his 
back on his own city when it has become a thing 
of no account that his infancy breathed the air of 
Aventine and was fed upon the Sabine bciry Now 
this very writer is a Stoic, familiar of necessity with 
the speculations which made the wise and good of 
all nations citizens alike in the city of Gk)d So little 
power had any such philosophic theuiy to supply the 
place of a morality founded on usage, on filial rever¬ 
ence, on great and dear examples. Yet that theory, 
if it had presented itself to him, not as an ambitious 
speculation of philosophers, but as a sober account of 
an actual fact, would have dned up the source of his 
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satire He would not have regretted the downfall 
of national distinctions, if they had been abolished 
by an authority equal in his mind to that which had 
created them. To minds perplexed like his it was, 
therefore, the beginning of a new hfe and hope when 
a new Romulus gathered into a new republic the 
chaos of nations The city of God, of which the 
Stoics doubtfully and feebly spoke, was now set up 
before the eyes of men It was no insubstantial 
city, such as we fancy in the clouds, no invisible 
pattern such as Plato thought might be laid up in 
heaven, but a visible corporation whose members 
met together to oat bread and drink wine, and into 
which they were initiated by bodily immersion in 
water Here the Gentile met the Jew whom he had 
been accustomed to regard as an enemy of the human 
race, the Roman met the lying Greek sophist, the 
Syiian slave the gladiator born beside the Danube 
In brotherhood they met, the natural birth and 
kindred of each forgotten, the baptism alone remcm- 
beied in which they had been born again to God 
and to each other 

The mention of slaves and gladiators reminds us 
that ethnic morality had, besides putting discord 
between states, created certain positive institutions 
As under that system obligations subsisted only 
between blood-relations, and each tnbe might without 
provocation or pretext attack and slaughter any 
foreign community, so had it the right of reducing 
foreigners to slavery. Whether death or slavery 
should be inflicted on the conquered enemy was, in 
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fact^ not a question of morality or mercy, but simply 
of calculation In either case the captive was 
deprived of life so far as life is a valuable or desir¬ 
able possession, if ho was allowed to exist, it was 
not for his own sake, but as a propeity more or less 
valuable to his master Not that the lot of the slave 
was always or inevitably miserable, natural kind¬ 
ness, which was not killed but only partially paralysed 
b> othiiic morality, and which was always essentially 
Christian, might mdolinitoly and in an indofinito 
number of instances mitigate the bittoinoss of his 
lot, but thcoietically ho had no more claim to 
consideration or care at the hfln<1^> of his master, no 
mote right to happiness, than if he had been slam 
at the mumoiit of his capture Everywhere then 
throughout the Eomaii world theie was a class of 
outcasts whom it Avas supposed lawful to treat with 
heartless cruelty, such as would have been held 
unlawful if the objects of it had been fcllow-citizens 
The ground on which this right had originally been 
founded was that the class m question consisted 
either of piisniiers taken in war, or of the descendants 
of such prisoners, and that as they were protected 
by no tieaties, their lives and fortunes were at the 
disposal of their captors, or of others to whom the 
rights of the captor had passed by purehase. 

Now although Chiist never, so far as we know, 
had occasion to pronounce judgment on the question 
of slavery, yet we do not require the testimony of 
bis earliest followers (declaring that m Chnst Jesus 
there is neither bond nor free) to assure us that^ 
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considered in this sense, slavery could not be recon¬ 
ciled with his law. The Edict of Comprehension 
conferred citizenship upon the whole outcast class 
Under it whatever law of mutual help and considera¬ 
tion had obtained between citizen and citizen, began to 
obtain between the citizen and his slaves. The words 
“foreign” and “barbarous” lost their meaning; all 
nations and tnbca were gathered within the pomosrium 
of the city of God, and on the baptized earth the 
Rhine and the Thames became as Jordan, and every 
sullen desert-giidlcd settlement of Gorman savages 
as sacred as Jetiisalem 

Therefore it is that St. Paul, writing to Philemon, 
exhorts him to receive back Onosimus “no longer 
as a servant, but as :i brother beloved ” It may, 
however, surprise iu«, that ho does not exhort 
Philemon to emancipate him. But this does not 
seem to occur to the apostle, and it has been made 
matter of complaint against the Christian Church, 
that^ though it announced pnticiples fundamentally 
irreconcilable with slavciy, it never pronounced the 
institution itself unlawful Nor can it be denied 
that, instead of telling the slave that he was wronged, 
and exhorting him in the name of human nature, 
degraded in his person, to take the first opportunity 
of shaking off the yoke, the first Christun teachers 
exhorted him to obedience, and declared it particu¬ 
larly meritorious to bo submissive to a cruel and 
unreasonable master, while, on the other hand, they 
exhorted the masters not to set their slaves free, but 
simply to treat them well. 
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The explanation of this is, that under the name 
of slavery two essential!}' different institutions were 
confounded, only one of which was irreconcilable 
with Christian principle Slavery may mean the 
degradation of a person into a thing, the condition 
of a man who has no claims upon his fellow-men 
This is essentially monstrous, and has always been 
condemned by Christianity. But it may mean 
merely a condition of dependence, differing from that 
of a free servant only in its being coiupulbory, and 
in the rights of the master being tiansfeiable by 
purchase The latter kind of slaveiy does not 
depend upon the theoi v of ethnic morality j it does 
not deny that the slave has rights or claims upon his 
master, it depends upon the assumption of a natural 
inferiority in the slave incapacitating him for judging 
of his own nghts or foi living in happiness except 
under guardianship or restraint Now, as Christi¬ 
anity, in asserting the unity of the human race, and 
their equality in the sight of God and Christ, did not 
declare war upon the social system which arranges 
men according to “degree, priority, and place,” and 
binds them together by ties of loyalty and obedience, 
as it did not deny, but strongly confirmed, the 
authority of the father over the child and the 
husband over the wife, an authority grounded on 
a similar assufliption of a natural inferiority and 
incapacity for liberty in the woman and child, it 
acted consistently m withholding liberty from the 
slave while it gave him citizenship As it often 
happens that a usage introduced for one reason is 
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afterwards retained for anotheri so had slaveiy, 
originally the most savage abuse of ethnic morality, 
come to be diiferently understood and differently 
defended. The servile condition has a natural 
tendency to degrade human nature , of the slaves of 
antiquity a large proportion belonged originally to 
the lowest and rudest nations , and from these two 
causes it was a patent and undeniable fact that the 
slave population was in an incalculable degree inferior 
to the free. It might reasonably be considered 
rebellion against an ordinance of nature to give 
freedom to those who appeared so little fit for it^ 
and if it seems to us a false and cruel argument to 
turn the consequence of slavery into a justification of 
it, and to pronounce the slave naturally incapable of 
liberty because he hod been artificially incapacitated 
for it^ yet we must remember that the social specula¬ 
tions of antiquity were selilom dictated by philan¬ 
thropy, and we must not expect the refined tenderness 
of adult Ghnstiamty from its earliest developmenta 
False and cruel to a certain extent the argument 
was, but if the earliest Christian teachers had re¬ 
jected it absolutely, and inferred from their Master’s 
Law of Comprehension that all men ore not only to 
be respected alike, but to be treated in the same 
manner, put in possession of the same privileges, 
directed to seek happiness in the same pursuits, they 
would have run into the opposite extreme Christ 
declares all men alike to be the sons of God, and 
the least of mankind he adopts as a brother By 
doing BO he makes all mankind equal to this extent^ 
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that the interests and the happiness of all members 
of the race are declared to be of equal importance. 
But he does not declare them to be equally gifted 
Kach individiual is equally entitled to whatever 
dignity ho is capable of supporting , but the early 
Church, at least, was in iiossossion of no proof that 
all men are equally capable of sustaining the dignity 
of a free condition If this discovery has been made 
since, there was at that time nothing that could 
suggest it Dependence and subjection were then 
regarded as the natural condition of women; the 
son under the Boman law was literally his father’s 
slave, incapable of o^Miing a penny of personal pro¬ 
perty, oven though he might have held the highesc 
honours of the state And if such appeared to the 
liomaii jurists to be a natural ordinance, even when 
there was no Msible inferiority between the father 
and the son who was thus enslaved to him, who 
could question that the slave population, visibly 
characterised by all the faults, vices, and deficiencies 
that make men unfit for freedom, were intended by 
nature to live under the control of those whom she 
had made wise and intelligent? 

In the Universal Republic therefore, while in one 
sense there were no slaves, in another sense slavery 
was admitted. The position given to the outcast 
class was what wc may call citizenship without 
emancipation Then welfare w^as regarded as not 
less important than that of the most exalted They 
were Christ’s brothers, and he had pronounced the 
solemn sentence, “Whoso offendeth one of these 
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little ones that believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone should be hanged round his neck, 
and that he should be cast into the depths of the 
sea.” This sentence contained the abolition of all 
the homble usages of ancient sLiveiy, the tortures 
of Ihe crgastiiliim, the gladiatorial show But^ not¬ 
withstanding, the slave was left under a control 
which might bo harsh and ngorous, if haishness 
find iigour appear ncccssaiy, because it was believed 
that moil were called to ditlcrcnt offices in life, and 
tliat while it was the gloiy and dignity of some to 
feel nothing between thcmsches and God, to others 
It was given only to see God reflected in wiser and 
noblei b})irits than themselves 



CHAPTER XIII 

TIIK CHRISTIAN A LAW TO HIMSELF 

OuB investigation has led us to three conclusions 
respecting Christ's legislation —1, that ho does not 
direct us to adopt a private or isolated rule of life, 
but to occupy ourselves with the affairs of the 
society; 2, that he expects us to merge our pnvate 
interests absolutely in those of this society, 3, that 
this society is not exclusive, but catholic or universal 
—^that IS, that all mankind have a right to admission 
to it Or we should rather say readmission, for 
Christ ddes not regard the society as new, but rather 
as one which has subsisted from the begmnmg m 
the Maker's plan, but had been broken up through 
the jealousies and narrowness of men For this 
reason, though baptism is the essential condition of 
membership, yet those who refuse baptism are nut to 
be treated as the foreigner would be treated under 
the system of ethnic morality, but to be pitied as 
fellow-citizens who madly refuse to take up their 
birthright, to be abandoned only after their per- 
versenesB has shown itself incomgible, and even 
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then not to be punished, but left to the judgmeitt 
of God. 

A universal society, then, being founded, and a 
life strictly social and civic being enjoined upon its 
members, by what rule is this social life to be guided 1 
How are Christians to behave towards each other ? 
This question must be carefully separated from others 
which naturally connect themselves with it We 
are not now concerned with tho constitution of 
the society, its system of magistrates and public 
assemblies—questions which in fact Christ left en¬ 
tirely to the decision of the society itself. Nor do 
we here consider the injunctions which ho laid upon 
them, so to speak, as a politician—^for example, 
concerning the way in which they were to comport 
themselves towards the governments of the earth, or 
what they were to do in times of persecution Nor 
are we conceinocl at present with the theology of the 
society, nor with its relation to God and Chnst. 
When, however, wo have gone through the recorded 
discourses and sayings of Christ, and eliminated 
everything in them referring to theology, or the 
occasional duties of the society, or arising out of the 
polemic in which Chnst occasionally engaged with 
the Jewish doctors, we may be surpiised to find how 
small IS the residue which contains his system of 
morality The truth is that he did not leave a code 
of morals in the ordinary sense of the woid—that is, 
an enumeration of actions prescribed and prohibited. 
Two or three prohibitions, two or three commands, 
he IS indeed recorded to have delivered, but on the 

u 
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greater number of questions on whicb men require 
moral guidance he has left no direction whatever. 

Are we then, after being brought together into 
a universal sociebj, left without a rule by which to 
gmde our intercourse in this society ? Not so; we 
are to consider what is the origin of laws m human 
communities They arise from a certain instinct 
m human nature, which it is not necessaiy here to 
analyse, but which supports itself by a constant 
struggle against other anarchic and lawless instincts, 
and which is so far the same in all men that all the 
systems of law which have ever appeared among men 
are, in certain grand features, alike This we may 
call the law-making power in men Now any one 
set to organise a new community, if he had it in his 
power either to deliver an elaborate and minute code 
of rules to the community, or to increase indefinitely 
the law-making power in each member of it^ would 
certainly without hesitation choose the latter course 
For, not to speak of the trouble that would be saved 
both' in compiling the code at first and in remodelling 
it as new circumstances demanded new provisions, 
the morality of the citizens would be of a much 
higher and more vital kind if they could be made, as 
it were, a law to themselves, and could always hear, 
in the language of Hebrew poetry, a voice behind 
them saying, " This is the way, walk ye m it ” 

Now this was what Christ undertook to do. 
Instead of giving laws to his Society, he would give 
to every member of it a power of making laws for 
himself. He frequently repeated that to make the 
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fruit of a tree good you must put the tree into *b 
healthy Btate, and, shghtly altering the illustration, 
that fruit can only be expected from a fruit-tree, not 
from a thistle or thorn. The meaning of this plainly 
is that a man’s actions result from the state of his 
mind j that if that is healthy they will be nght^ and 
if not, they will bo wrong Such language was new 
in the mouth of a legislator, but not at all new in 
itself It was an adoption of the style of philosophy. 
Philosophers had always made it their study to bring 
their minds into a healthy condition, “/m emendato 
ammo” When, however, we enquire what Christ 
considered a healthy condition of the mind to be, 
we do not find him in agreement with philosophers 
The law-making power of which mention has been 
made, which, raised to predominance, issues in an 
unerring tact or instinct of right action, was differ¬ 
ently conceived by him and by them. They placed 
it in reason, and regarded passion as the antagonistic 
power which must be controlled and coerced by it 
Christ also considers it necessary to control the 
passions, but he places them under the dominion 
not of reason but of a new and more powerful 
passion The healthy mind of the philosophers is 
in a comi)osed, tranquil, and impartial state, the 
healthy mind of Christ is in an elevated and enthusi¬ 
astic state Both are exempt from perturbation and 
unsteadiness, but the one by being immovably fixed, 
the other by being always powerfully attracted in 
one direction 

This is collected from the following facts Chnst 
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waB onco asked to pronounce which commandment in 
the law was the greatest. He answered by quoting 
a sentence from the Pentateuch, m which devoted 
love to God and man is solemnly enjoined upon the 
Israelite, and by declaring that upon this command¬ 
ment the whole Mosaic and prophetic legislation 
depended In other words, he declared an ardent^ 
passionate, or devoted state of mind to be the root of 
virtue Again, he directed one who declared that ho 
had kept all the commandments and asked what 
remained for him to do, if he would be perfect, to 
sell all his goods and give them to the poor, and 
devote himself to the lungdom of God. AVhat does 
this imply but that the morality which is sound 
must be no more self-restraint, no mechanical move¬ 
ment within prescribed rules, no mere punctiliousness, 
but ardent and active, exceeding duty and outstripping 
requirement 7 Ho taught the same doctiine in a 
striking form when he bade his followers exhibit 
their virtue conspicuously, so that all might see it 
and none might mistake it They were to be, he 
said, a city sot on a hill, a candle set on a candle¬ 
stick and lighting the whole room, salt with a strong 
taste in it These exhortations ai*e peculiarly 
striking, because no teacher has ever msisted more 
strongly than Christ on the unobtrusive character 
of true virtue* Wo are not, he says, to sound a 
trumpet before us, if we would pray wo are to go 
into a closet and shut the door behind us, we are to 
do good by stealth, our left hand is not to know 
what OUT right hand does These two sets of 
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injunctions appoai, as u often the case in the many- 
sided wisdom of Christy to be in direct contradiction 
to each other But they are not really so, if taken 
together there results from them the following per¬ 
fectly clear and consistent doctrine. True goodness 
does not study to attiact attention, neveitheless, 
wherevor it appears, such is the warmth, fire, and 
energy inherent in it, that it does and must attract 
attention And so stiongly does Christ feel this, 
that he solemnly declares the viitue which does not 
make itself felt and rccognisiid to be worth nothing 
If the very salt have lost its taste, what iciiiains? 
it is good for nothing but to be thrown away and 
trodden under foot 

All other faults or dcficieiiries he could tolerate, 
but ho could have neither part nor lot with men 
destitute of cnthusia'am lie thought it a bad, 
almost a fatal sigii, in one who proposed to become 
a disciple that ho asked leave first to bid faiowell 
to his relations Another asked permission to bury 
his father, and was advised to let the dead (that is, 
those whoso hearts were not animated by any strong 
passion or impulse) bury then dead. And once 
when it seemed that the magic of his presence and 
words would draw his eiiLiie audience into the 
number of his followers, alaiiiicd lest ho should find 
himself surrounded by half-hearted or supezficial 
and merely excitable adherents, he turned smidonly 
upon the crowd, and wuth one of those startling 
expressions which he seldom, and yet like all great 
reformers sometimes, employed, declared that he 
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could receive no man who did not hate his father and 
mother and his own hfc 

These passages will help iis to understand the 
allegoiy of the strong man armed keeping secure 
possession of his palace until he is expelled by a 
stronger than himself The strong man armed 
IS the anarchic passions of human nature, against 
which the law-making power contends Nothing 
can control them, says Chiist, but a stiongcr passion 
still And he goes on to explain that an empty 
condition of mind, a quiescence or temporary absence 
of the anarchic passion, is a hollow and dangerous 
state The demon may leave his abode for a time, 
but he finds no sustenance abroad, and so at last 
back ho comes hungry and brings congenial guests 
with him. 

It was fully understood in the early Church that 
this enthusiastic or elevated condition of mind was 
the distinctive and essential mark of a Christian 
St. Paul, having asked some converts whether they 
had received this divine inspiration since their 
conversion, and receiving for answer that they had 
not heard there was any such divine inspiration 
abroad, demanded in amazement what then they had 
been baptized into 

Before we investigate the nature of the enthusiasm 
or divine inspiration which Christ proposed to kindle 
in the minds of his disciples, let us consider what is 
involved in the fact that he made morality dependent 
upon such an enthusiasm, and not upon any activity 
of the reasoning power. It is the essence of morality 
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to place a restraint upon our natural desires in sudh 
a manner that io certain cases we refrain from doing 
that which we have a natural desire to do, or force 
ourselves to do that to which we feel a repugnance. 
Now, he who refrains from gratifying a wish on 
some ground of reason, at the same time feels the 
wish as strongly as if he gratified it The object 
seems to him desirable, he cannot think of it without 
wishing for it ; ho can, indeed, force his mind not to 
dwell upon the object of desire, but so long as the 
mind dwells upon it so long it desires it On the 
other hand, when a stronger past»ion controls a 
weaker, the weaker altogether ceases to be felt 
For example, let us suppose two men, one of whom 
has learnt and believes that he owes fidelity to his 
country, but has no ardour of patriotism, and the 
other an enthusiastic patriot Suppose a bnbe 
offered to these two men to betray their country. 
Neither will take the bnbe But the former, if we 
suppose the bribe large enough, will feel his fingers 
itch as he handles the gold ; his mind will run upon 
the advantages it would bring him, the things he 
might buy, the life he might lead, if he had the 
money, he will find it prudent to divert his mind 
from the subject, to plunge desperately into occu¬ 
pations which may absorb him until the time of 
temptation has passed The other will have no such 
feelmgs, the gold will not make his fingers itch with 
desire, but perhaps rather seem to scorch them; he 
will not picture to himself happiness or pleasure as 
a consequence of taking it^ but^ on the contrary. 
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ioBupportable degradation and despair; hu mind 
will need no distraction, it will be perfectly at ease 
however long the period of temptation may continue. 

The difference between the men is briefly this, 
that the one has his anarchic or lower desires under 
control, the other feels no such desires, the one, so 
far as he is viituous, is incapable of czimo, the other, 
so far as he is virtuous, is incapable of temptation 

Now, as Chnst demands virtue of the latter or 
enthusiastic kind, we shall be pi spared to And that 
he prohibits evil desires a!s well as wrong acts 
Accordingly, it is one of the most remarkable 
features of his moral teaching that he does not 
command us to regulate or control our unlawful 
desires, but pronounces it unlawful to have such 
desires at all. A considerable part of the Sermon 
on the Mount is devoted to the exposition of this 
doctrine Christ quotes several prohibitions from 
the Mosaic law, and proceeds to declare the desire 
fiom which each prohibited act springs equally 
culpable with the act itself This is at first sight 
perplexing, because the desire out of which an 
unlawful act spnngs is often or generally a mere 
natural appetite which in itself is perfectly innocent 
The truth is, that Christ requires that such mitural 
appetite, when the gratification of it would be un¬ 
lawful, be not merely left ungratified, but altogether 
destroyed, and a feeling of aversion substituted for 
it by the enthusiasm of virtue within the soul. 

This higher form of goodness, though of course it 
had existed among the heathen nations, yet had never 
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among theqn been sufficiently distinguished from the 
lower to receive a separate name The earliest 
Christians, like the Ghnstians of later times, felt a 
natural repugnance to describe the ardent enthusi¬ 
astic goodness at which they aimed by the name of 
virtue This name suited exactly the kind of good¬ 
ness which Christ expressly commanded them to rise 
above They therefore adopted another Regarding 
the ardour they felt as an express inspiration or 
spiritual presence of God within them, they borrowed 
from the language of icligious worship a word for 
which our equivalent is “ lioly ”; and the inspiring 
}iower they consistently called the Spint of Holiness 
or the Holy Spirit Accordingly, while a virtuous 
man is one who controls and coerces the anarchic 
passions within him so as to conform his actions 
to law, a holy man is one in whom a passionate 
enthusiasm absorbs and annuls the anarchic passions 
altogether, so that no internal struggle takes place, 
and the lawful action is that which presents itself 
first and seems the one most natural and most easy 
to be done 

But now, of what nature is tho enthusiasm Christ 
requires? We have seen that a particular passion 
may raise a man above a particular sin The 
enthusiastic patriot is incajiable of treason He who 
passionately loves one woman may be made by 
that love incapable of a licentious thought, and an 
elevated self-love may make it impossible for a man 
to he But these passions are partial in their opera¬ 
tion. The patnot, incapable of public treason, may 
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be capable of private treachery The chaste man 
may be a traitor The honest man may be cruel. 
What is the passion, if such a passion there be, which 
can lift a man clean out of all sin whatever 7 

As it has been shown that Chnst founded a society 
the peculiarity of. which is that it was intended to 
include the whole human race, it may occur to us 
that the espnt de cmps which would naturally spnng 
up in such a society may be the passion we seek. It 
would be a^iassion of the same nature as patnotism, 
but without its exclusiveness For the patriot, though 
incapable of injuring his own country, is not less but 
perhaps more capable of being unjust or treacherous 
towards foreign nations, while the Christian patriot^ 
whose country is the world, will, it may be supposed, 
be equally incapable of wrong-doing towards all alike 
But it must be remembered that an enthusiastic 
attachment to a state or a community is very different 
from an attachment to the members of that com¬ 
munity. The patriot, it has just been said, is not 
by any means above the temptation to private 
injustice or treachery, nor will he become more so 
when his country is the world. An example was 
given in the first Fiench Kevolution of the operation 
of this passion of universal patnotism It was in the 
cause not so much of France as of universal man that 
the revolutionaiy party agitated and fought, and 
they displayed a disregard of private rights and 
individual happiness quite as catholic as their philan¬ 
thropy. Universal patriotism, taken by itself, is not 
Ghnstianity but Jacobinism. 
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The all-punfying passion musti it is plain, be a 
passion for indiYidualB. Let us imagine, then, a love 
for eveiy human being This answers the conditions 
of the problem to this extent, that he who loves 
everybody will of course wiUingly injure nobody, 
that IS, will not commit sm Andiif, leaving con¬ 
jecture, we turn again to Christ’s discourses, we find 
him, as it appears, mentioning this very passion as 
the essence of all legislation, or as what we called above 
the law-making power in man The great*command- 
ment of the law, he says, is to love God with all your 
heart and your neighbour 05 ymrsdff and the maxim 
for practice corresponding to this law of feeling is, 
“ Do unto others as you would that they should do 
to you ’* 

Here then, it appears, is our panacea for all 
diseases of the soul, here is that passion which once 
conceived in the breast is to make laws superfluous, 
to redeem our nature, to make “ our days bright and 
serene, love being .ui unornng light and joy its own 
secuiity ” We are to love every human being alike 
The discovery, it cannot be concealed, seems rather 
an empty one We will not at present enquire where 
fire the agencies which are to excite in us so strange 
a passion men do conceive strange attachments, 
they learn, for example, to love their country, though 
it seems surprising that such an abstraction should 
excite so much mtorest. But is not the feeling now 
enjoined upon us one plainly impossible because self¬ 
contradictory 1 There exist men of opposite qualities. 
Love IB a name we give to a feehng aroused in us by 
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certain qualities, and hatred is the feeling aroused 
by qualities of the opposite kind How then is it 
possible to love at the same time persons of opposite 
qualities Y 

Obvious and forcible as this objection scoms, there 
is something in Us which rebels against it as soon as 
it is stated. Manifest as it may seem that we can 
only love what is lo\e]y, and that what is hateful 
mubt^ in the nature of things, be hated, we are yet 
aware that^piactically our feelings towards our fellow- 
creatures are more complex It is not meiuly that 
almost all men have qualities wo can love oven when 
the hateful qualities propunderatc, nor merely that 
we aie conscious how our self-interest makes many 
things hateful to us which are not hateful in them¬ 
selves and would not bo so to us if our self-love wore 
diminished or at rest^ but oven in the extreme case, 
when our hatred seems most just and necessary, when 
monsteis appeal in the form of man whose crimes 
strike us with horror, even for such we sometimes 
detect in ourselves a feeling opposite to hatred 
When they fall into calamity and death, a feeling of 
awe, aye, of pity, mixes with our rejoicing Even in 
primitive times, when men’s feelings towards each 
other were for the most part simjilc and clear, when 
hatred was iinmixed and hod not begun to lose its 
“raven gloss” we find these jiangs of tcndeiness. 
When the housekeeper Euryclea was tulmitted by 
Ulysses into the hall wheio the oppressors of the 
house lay slaughtered, her first impulse, woman 
though she was—such was the fierceness of the time 
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—was to utter a shout of triumph. But the hero 
stopped her and said, “Rejoice in silence, woman, 
and restrain thyself, and utter no shout it is not 
nght to triumph over slaughtered men ” 

If we consider these singular relentings, the 
thoughts with which they are accompamed, and the 
words in which they most naturally express them¬ 
selves, we shall find that it is tho ideal of man in 
each man which calls them forth When wo think of 
tho fallen criminal or tyrant wo say, “ Ho too was 
once an innocent child,” or “Who knows what he 
might have been htid circumstances been more 
fiivoiirablo or temptation less < ” In thoughts like 
theso we betray that theio is a third kind of love 
which wo may boar to our fellow-creatures, and 
which IS neither that lovo of tho whole race which has 
been called above Jacobinism, nor that independent 
love of each individual which appears impossible 
when wo consider that different individmils exhibit 
opposite (pialities This third feeling is the love not 
of the race nor of tho individual, but of tho race tn 
the individual, it is tho love not of all men nor yet 
of every man, but of /fie man in every man 

This ought not to bo regaidod as a mere Platonic 
dream Though it finds expression most easily and 
naturally in Platonic language, it is in reality one of 
the most hackneyed and familiar of truths There 
IS a fellow-feeling, a yearning of kindness towaids a 
human being as such, which is not dependent upon 
the character of the particular human bemg who 
excites It, but rises before that character displays 
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itself, and does not at once or altogether subside 
when it exhibits itself as unamiable. We save a man 
from drowmng whether he is amiable or the contraiy, 
and we should consider it right to do so even though 
we knew him to be a very great cnminal, simply 
because he is a man. By examples like this we may 
discover that a love for humanity as such exists, and 
that it IB a natural passion which would be universal 
if special causes did not extinguish it in special 
cases, but like all other human passions, it may be 
indefinitely increased and purified by training and by 
extraordinary agencies that may be brought to bear 
upon it Now this was the passion upon which 
Chnst seized, and treating it as the law-making power 
or root of morality m human nature, trained and 
developed it into that Christian spint which received 
the new name of aydirq 

The objection is then removed which represents 
Christ’s rule of umversal love as impracticable because 
different men may exhibit opposite qualities, for it is 
shown that there is a kmd of love which may be felt 
for imamiable persons And though it must be 
admitted that there is an extreme degree of iinamia- 
bility which quenches this love in us, yet it is 
conceivable that when the passion has been cultivated 
and strengthened by the means which Christ may 
employ, it may become a passion in the strictest sense 
all-embracing. What these means were, and what 
character the passion assumes in its full development^ 
it IB now necessary to consider. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE ENTiniSlASM OF HUMANITT 

The first method of training this passion which 
Christ employed was the direct one of making it a 
point of duty to feel it To love one’s neighbour as 
oneself was, he said, the first and greatest law And 
in the Sermon on the Mount he requires the passion 
to be felt in such strength as to include those whom 
we have most reason to hate—our enemies and those 
who maliciously injure iis—and delivers an imperative 
precept, “ Love your enemies ” 

It has been shown that to do this is not, as might 
at first appear, m the nature of things impossible, but 
the further question suggests itself. Can it be done to 
order? Has the veib to love really an imperative 
mood ? Certainly, to say that we can love at pleasure, 
and by a mere effort of will summon up a passion 
which does not arise of itself, is to take up a 
paradoxical and novel position Yet if this position 
be really untenable, how is it possible to obey Christ’s 
command ? 

The difficulty seems to admit of only one solution 
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We are not commanded to create hj an effort of vill 
a feeling of love in ouraelvea which otherwise would 
have had no existence ^ the feeling must arise naturally 
or it cannot anse at all But a number of causes 
which are removable may mterfeio to prevent the 
feeling from arising or to stifle it as it arises, and we 
are commanded to remove those hindrances. It is 
natrral to man to love his kind, and Christ commands 
us only to give nature play Ho does not expect us 
to procure fur ourselves hearts of some now super¬ 
natural texture, but merely the heart of flesh for the 
heait of stone 

What, then, aro the causes of this paralysis of the 
heart) The cxpeiience of human life furnishes us 
readily with the answer It constantly happens that 
one whoso affections were onginally not less lively 
than those of most men is thrown into the society of 
persons destitute of sympathy or tenderness In this 
society each person is either totally indiffcicnt to his 
neighbour or secretly endeavouring to injure or over¬ 
reach him The new-comei is at flist opon-heaitod 
and cordial; ho presumes evciy one he meets to bo 
a fnend, and is disposed to sorvo and expects to be 
served by all ahko But his advances aro mot by 
some with cautious reserve, by otJiers with icy cold¬ 
ness, by otherg with hypocritical warmth followed 
by treacherous injury, by others with open hostility. 
The heart which naturally grew warm at the mere 
sight of a human being, under the operation of this 
new experience slowly becomes paralysed. There 
seats itself gradually in the man’s mind a presumption 
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coi^|eiiiing every new face that it ie the face of an 
enemy, and a habit of gathering himself into an 
attitude of self-defence whenever he deals with a 
fellow-creature If when this new disposition has 
grown confirmed and habitual, he be introduced into a 
society of an opposite kind and meet with people as 
friendly and kind as he himself was originally, he 
will not at first be able to believe in their sincerity, 
and the old kindly affections from long disuse will be 
slow to rouse themselves within him Now to such 
a person the impeiative mood of the verb to love 
may fairly be used He may properly be told to 
make an effort, to shake off the distrust that oppresses 
him, not to suffer unproved suspicions, causeless 
jeidousies, to stifle by the mere force of prejudice and 
mistaken opinion the warmth of feehng natural to 
him 

But we shall have a closer illustration if wo 
suppose the cold-hearted society itself to be addressed 
by a preacher who wishes to bring them to a better 
mind He too may fairly use the imperative mood 
of the verb to love For he may say, “ Your mutual 
coldness does not spring from an onginal want of the 
power of sympathy If it did, admonitions would 
indeed be useless. But it springs from a habit of 
thought which you have formed, a maxim which has 
been received among you, that all men are devoted 
to self-interest, that kindness is but feebleness and 
invites injury. If you will at once and by a common 
act throw off this false opinion of human nature, and 
adopt a new plan of life for yourselves and new 

N 
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ezpectatioiia of each other, you i/rill find the^ld 
affectionB natural to all of you, weakened indeed and 
chilled, but existing and capable of being revived by 
an effort.” 

Such a preacher might go further and say, “If 
but a small minority are convinced by my words, 
yet let that miiionty foi itself abandon the selfish 
theory, lot it renounce the safety which that theory 
affords in dealing with selfish men, let it treat the 
enemy as if ho woie indeed the friend he ought to 
be, let it dare to forego retaliation and even self- 
defence By this means it will shame many into 
kindness, by despi'^iiig solf-intcicst for itself it will 
sometimes make it seem despicable to othcis, by 
sincerity and persistency it will gradually convert 
the majority to a higher law of intercom sc ” 

The w'oild has been always more or less like this 
cold-hearted society , the natural kindncbs .and fellow- 
feeling of men have always been more or less 
repressed by low-minded maxims and cynicism But 
m the time of Chiist, and in the last deciepitude of 
ethnic morality, the selfishness of human intercourse 
was much greater than the present age can easily 
understand That system of morality, even in the 
times when it was powerful and in many respects 
beneficial, had made it almost as much a duty to 
hate foreigncN as to love follow-citizens Plato 
congratulates the Athenians on having shown in 
their relations to Persia, beyond all the other Greeks, 
“a pure and heartfelt hatied of the foreign nature.”^ 

* aOrw 9^ mrd ye r$i vAXiaw yenraSew mal iXeiSeflom pifiathe 
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IiHitead of opposing, it had sanctioned and conso- 
crated the savage instinct which leads us to hate 
whatever is strange or unintelligible, to distrust 
those who live on the fuither side of a river, to 
suppose that those whom we hear talking together 
in a foreign tongue must be plottmg some mischief 
against ourselves The lapse of time and the fusion 
of races doubtless diminished this antipathy con¬ 
siderably, but at the utmost it could but be 
transformed into an icy indifference, for no cause 
was in opeiation to convcit it into kindness On 
the other hand, the closeness of the bond which 
united fellow-citizens was considciably relaxed 
Oommon interests and common daiigeis had drawn 
it close, these in the wide secuiity of the Boman 
Empire had no longer a place It had dcpendofl 
upon an imagined bluod-i<'lationship, fellow-citizens 
could now no longer feel themselves to bo united by 
the tie of blood Eveiy town was full of resident 
aliens and emancipated slaves, persons betwoon 
whom and the citizens nature had estabbshed no 
connection, and wliosc presence in the city had 
originally been barely tolerated from motives of 
expediency The selfihhncbs of modem times exists 
in defiance of morality, in ancient times it was 
approved, sheltered, and even m part enjoined 
by moiality 

AVo arc therefui c to consider the ancient world as 

Tt koi iyiits ian xal fiiffopdppapov Sii, t6 el\ucpii^ut eZvac 

''EWijyet KtU d/uyeU Papftdpuy dXX’ oAivi "EXXiiver, oi^ 

fu(pPdpPapoi olKoO/tep BOev xaOapBv ri fiTirot dvrirriKe rg 
r6^ei dXXorp/ai —Plato, Menexenus, p 245 
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a society of men m whom natural humanity existed 
but had been, as it wore, crusted or frosted over 
Inveterate feuds and narrow-minded local jealousies, 
ansing out of an isolated position or differences of 
language and institutions, had created endless divi¬ 
sions between man and man. And as the special 
virtues of antiquity, patriotism and all that it implies, 
hod been in a manner caused and fostered by these 
very divisions, they were not regarded as evils but 
rather chenshed as essential to moiality Selfishness, 
therefore, was not a mere abuse or coiruption arising 
out of the infirmity of hunuin nature, but a theory 
and almost a part of moral philosophy Humanity 
was cramped by a mistaken prejudice, by a pei verse 
presumption of the intellect In a case like this it 
was necessary and proper to prosenbe humanity by 
direct authoritative precept Such a precept would 
have been powerless to create the feeling, nor would 
it have done much to protect it from being over¬ 
powered by the opposite passion, but the opposite 
passion of selfishness was at this period justified by 
authoiity and claimed to be on the side of reason 
and law. Precept is fairly matched against precept^ 
and what the law of love and the golden lule did for 
mankind was to place for the first time the love of 
man as man distinctly in the list of virtues, to 
dissipate tlie exclusive prejudices of ethnic morality, 
and to give selfishness the character of sin 

When a theory of selfishness is nfe in a whole 
community, it is a bold and hazardous step for a part 
of the community to abandon it. For in the society 
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of selfish people selfishness is simply self-defence i to 
renounce it is to evacuate one’s entrenched position, 
to surrender at discretion to the enemy If society 
is to disarm, it should do so by common consent 
Chnst^ however, though he confidently expected 
ultimately to gather all mankind into his society, did 
not expect to do so soon. Accordingly he commands 
his followers not to wait for this consummation, but, 
in spite of the hazardous niiture of the step, to 
disarm at once They are sent forth “as sheep in 
the midst of wolves ” Injuries they are to expect, 
but they are neither to shun nor to retaliate them. 
Haimless they are to be as doves The discipline of 
suffering will wean them more and more from self, 
and make the channels of humanity freer within 
them, and sometimes their patience may shame the 
spoiler, he may grow weary of rapacity which meets 
with no resistance, and be induced to envy those 
who can forego without reluctance that which he 
devotes every thought to acqiure 

But we shall soon bo conviuced that Christ could 
not design by a mere edict, however authoritative, to 
give this passion of humanity strength enough to 
make it a living and infallible principle of morality 
in every man, when we consider, first, what an 
ardent enthusiasm he demanded from his followers, 
and secondly, how frail and tender a germ this 
passion naturally is in human nature Widely 
diffused indeed it is, and seldom entirely eradicated, 
but for the most part^ at least in the ancient world, ■ 
it was crushed under a weight of predominant 
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paBBioDB and interests j it had seldom power enough 
to dictate any action, but made itself felt m faint 
misgivings and rolciitings, which sometimes restiamod 
men from exti ernes of cruelty Like Enceladus imdcr 
^tna, it lay fettered at the bottom of human nature, 
now and then making the mass above it quake by an 
uneasy change of posture To make this outraged 
and enslaved passion predominant, to give it, instead 
of a veto rarely used, tlie whole power of govern¬ 
ment, to tram it from a dim misgiving into a clear 
and strong passion, required much moio than a 
precept The precept had its use, it could make 
men feel it right to be humsiic and dcsiro to bo so, 
but it could never inspire them with an enthusiasm 
of humanity From what source was this inspiration 
to bo derived ? 

Humanity, we have already observed, is neither a 
love for the whole human race, nor a love for each 
individual of it, but a love for tho race, or for the 
ideal of man, in each individual In other and less 
pedantic words, he who is tiuly humane considers 
every human being as such interesting and important^ 
and without waiting to criticise each individual speci¬ 
men, pays in advance to all alike tho tribute of good 
wishes and sympathy Now this favourable pre¬ 
sumption with regard to human beings is not a 
causeless prepossession, it is no idle superstition 
of the mind, nor is it a natural instinct It is a 
feeling founded on the actual observation and dis¬ 
covery of interesting and noble qualities in particular 
human beings, and it is strong or weak in proportion 
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as the person who has the feeling has known many 
or few noble and amiable human beings. There are 
men who have been so unfortunate as to live in the 
perpetual society of the mean and the base; they 
have never, except in a few famt glimpses, seen 
anything glorious or good in human nature. With 
these the feeling of humanity has a perpetual struggle 
for existence, their minds tend by a fatal gravitation 
to the belief that the happiness or misery of such a 
paltry race is wholly unimportant, they may amve 
finally at a fixed condition, m which it may be said 
of them without qualification, that “ man delights not 
them, nor woman neither ” In this final stage they 
are men who, beyond the routine of life, should not 
be trusted, being “ fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils ” On the other hand, there are those whose 
lot it has been fiom earliest childhood to see the fair 
side of humanity, who have been surrounded with 
clear and candid countenances, in the changes of 
which might be traced tho working of passions strong 
and simple, the impiess of a firm and tender nature, 
wealing when it looked abroad the glow of sympathy, 
and when it looked within the bloom of modesty 
They have seen, and not onco or twice, a man forget 
himself, they have witnessed devotion, unselfish 
sorrow, unaffected delicacy, spontaneous chanty, 
ingenuous self-reproach; and it may be that on 
seeing a human being surrender for another’s good 
not something but his uttermost all, they have 
dimly suspected in human nature a glory connecting 
it with the divine. In these the passion of humanity 
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is warm and ready to become on occasion a burning 
flame; their whole minds are elevated, because they 
are possessed with the dignity of that nature they 
share, and of the society in the midst of which they 
move 

But It is not absolutely necessary to humanity 
that a man shall have seen many men whom he can 
resoect The most lost cynic will get a new heart by 
learning thoroughly to believe m the virtue of one 
man Our estimate of human nature is in proportion 
to the best specimen of it we have witnessed This 
then it IB which is wanted to raise the feeling of 
humanity into an enthusiasm, when the precept of 
love has been given, an image must be set before the 
eyes of those who are called upon to obey it^ an ideal 
or typo of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race and make the 
meanest member of it sacred with reflected glory 

Did not Christ do this? Did the command to 
love go forth to those who had never seen a human 
being they could revere 1 Could his followers turn 
upon him and say, How can we love a creature 
so degraded, full of vile wants and contemptible 
passions, whose little life is most harmlessly spent 
when it IS an empty round of eating and sleeping; 
a creature destined for the grave and for oblivion 
when his allotted term of fretfulness and folly has 
expired ? Of this race Chnst himself was a member, 
and to this day is it not the best answer to all 
bl^phemers of the species, the best consolation when 
our sense of its degradation is keenest^ that a human 
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brain waa behind his forehead and a human heart beat¬ 
ing in his breast^ and that within the whole creation 
of Gk)d nothing more elevated or more attractive has 
yet been found than he ? And if it be answered that 
there was in his nature something exceptional and 
peculiar, that humanity must not be measured by the 
stature of Chnst, let us remember that it was pre¬ 
cisely thus that he wished it to bo measured, delighting 
to call himself the Son of Man, delighting to call the 
meanest of mankind his brothers. If some human 
beings are abject and contemptible, if it be incredible 
to us that they can have any high dignity or destiny, 
do we regard them from so great a height as Ghnst ? 
Are we likely to be more pained by their faults and 
deficiencies than he was ? Is our standard higher than 
his? And yet he associated by preference with these 
meanest of the race, no contempt for them did he 
ever express, no suspicion that they might be less 
dear than the best and wisest to the common Father, 
no doubt that they were naturally capable of rising 
to a moral elevation like his own There is nothing 
of which a man may be prouder than of this, it is 
the most hopeful and redeeming fact in history; it 
IS precisely what was wanting to raise the love of 
man as man to enthusiasm An eternal glory has 
been shed upon the human race by the love Ghnst 
bore to it And it was because the Edict of Universal 
Love went forth to men whose hearts were m no 
cynical mood but possessed with a spirit of devotion 
to a man, that words which at any .other time, how¬ 
ever grandly they might sound, would have been but 
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words, penetrated so deeply, and along with the Isgv 
of love the power of love was given Therefore also 
the first Christians were enabled to dispense with 
philosophical phrases, and instead of saying that 
they loved tlio ideal of man in man could simply say 
and feel that they loved Chiist m every man. 

We havo here the very kernel of the Ghnstian 
moral scheme Wo havo distinctly before us the 
end Christ proposed to himself, and the means he 
considered adequate to the attainment of it His 
object was, instead of drawing iq), after the example 
of previous legislators, a list of actions prescribed, 
allowed, and prohibited, to give his disciples a 
universal test by which they might discover what it 
was light and what it was wrong to do Now as the 
difficulty of discovering what is light .arises commonly 
from the prevalence of self-interest in our minds, and 
as we commonly behave lightly to any one for whom 
we feel affection or sympathy, Christ considered that 
he who could feel sympathy for all would behave 
nghtly to all But how to give to the meagre and 
nanow hcaits of men such enlargement? How to 
make them capable of a universal sympathy 1 Christ 
believed it possible to bind men to their kind, but on 
one condition—that they were first bound fast to 
himself Ho sj^ood forth as the representative of 
men, he identified himself with the cause and with 
the interests of all human beings, he was destined, as 
he began before long obscurely to intimate, to lay 
down his life for them. Few of us sympathise 
originally a^d directly with this dovotionj few of 
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US can perceive m human nature itself any merit 
sufficient to evoke it But it is not so hard to love 
and venerate him who felt it So vast a passion of 
lovOj a devotion so comprehensive, elevated, deliber¬ 
ate and profound, has not elsewhere been in any 
degree approached save by some of his imitators 
And as love provokes love, many have found it 
possible to conccivo for Christ an attachment the 
closeness of which no words can dcscnbe, a venera¬ 
tion so possessing and absoibing the man within 
them, that they have said, “I live no more, but 
Ghnsb lives in me ” Now such a feeling carncs with 
it of necessity the feeling of love for all human 
beings It matters no longer what quality men 
may exhibit, amiable or unami.iblo, as the brothers 
of Chiist, as belonging to his sacred and consecrated 
kind, as the objects of his love m life and death, they 
must be dear to all to whom he is dear And those 
who would for a moment know his heart and under¬ 
stand his life must begin by thinking of the whole 
race of man, and of each member of the lace, with 
awful reverence and hope 

Love, wheresoever it appears, is m its measure a 
law-making power “ Love is dutiful in thought and 
deed.” And as the lover of his country is free from 
the temptation to treason, so is ho who loves Glinst 
secure from the temptation to injure any human 
being, whether it bo himself or another. He is in¬ 
deed much more than this He is bound and he is 
eager to benefit and bless to the utmost of his power 
all that bear his Master’s nature, and that not merely 
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with the good gifts of the earth, but with whateTer 
cherishes and trains best the Christ within them 
But for the present we are concerned merely with 
the power of this passion to lift the man out of sin 
The injuries he committed lightly when he regarded 
his fellow-creatuies simply as animals who added to 
the fierceness of the brute an ingenuity and fore¬ 
thought that made them doubly noxious, become 
hwnble sacrilege when he sees in them no longer the 
animal but the Christ And that other class of 
cnmee which belongs more especially to ages of 
civilisation, and arises out of a cynical contempt for 
the species, is rendered equally impossible to the 
man who hears with reverence the announcement, 

" The good deeds you did to the least of these my 
brethren you did to me " 

There are two objections which may suggest 
themselves at this pointy the one to intellectual, 
the other to practical men The intellectual man 
may say, “ To discover what it is nght to do in any 
given case is not the province of any feeling or 
passion however sublime, but requires the application 
of the same intellectual power which solves mathe¬ 
matical problems The common acts of life may 
no doubt be performed correctly by unintelloctual 
people, but this is because these constantly recurring 
problems have Iseen solved long ago by clever people, 
and the vulgar are now in possession of the results. 
Whenever a new combination occurs it is a matter 
for casuists; the best intentions will avail little;* 
there is doubtless a great difference between a good 
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man and a bad one; tbe one will do what ia nght 
when he knows and the other will not, but m 
respect for the power of ascertainmg what it ia right 
to do, supposing their knowledge of casuistry to be 
equal, they are on a par Goodness, or the passion 
of humanity, or Christian love, may be a motive 
inducing jnon to keep the law, but it has no nght 
to be called the law-making power. And what has 
Ghnstiaiiity added to our theoretic knowledge uf 
morality f It may have made men practically more 
moral, but has it added anything to Aristotle’s 
Ethics 7 

Certainly Ghiistianity has no ambition to invade 
the provinces of the moralist or the casuist. But 
the difficulties which beset the discovery of the nght 
moral course are of two kinds There are the diffi¬ 
culties which anse from the blinding and confusing 
effect of selfish passions, and which obscure from 
the view the end which should be aimed at in action; 
when these have been overcome there anses a new 
set of difficulties concerning the means by which the 
end should be attained. In dealing with your neigh¬ 
bour the first thing to be understood is that his 
interest is to be considered as well as your own, but 
when this has been settled, it remains to be considered 
what his interest is The latter class of difficulties 
requires to be dealt with by the intellectual or cal¬ 
culating faculty. The former class can only be dealt 
with by the moral force of sympathy Now it is true 
that the right action will not be performed without 
the operation of both these agencies. But the moral 
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agency is the dominant one throughout, it is that with< 
out ivhich the very conception of lavr is impossible; it 
overcomes those difificulties which in the vast majority 
of practical cases are the most senous. The calculat¬ 
ing casuistical faculty is, as it were, in its employ, 
and it is no more improper to call it the law-making 
power, although it does not ultimately decide what 
action IB to bo pci formed, than to say that a house 
was built by one who did not with his own hands lay 
the bricks and sjircad the mortar 

The objection which piactical men take is a very 
imporLaiit one, as the criticisms of such men always 
aio, being founded commonly upon large observation 
and not perveitcd l»y thooiy Tlioy say that the 
love of Chiist does not in practice piodiice the 
nobleness and largeness of charactci which has been 
represented as its proper and natural result, that 
instead of inspiring those who fcol it with reverence 
and hope for their kind, it makes them exceedingly 
narrow in thoir symjiathies, disposed to deny and 
explain away oven the most manifest virtues displayed 
by men, and to dospaii of the future destiny of the 
great majonty of their fellow-creatures, that instead 
of binding them to their kind, it di\ ides them from 
it by a gulf which they themselves proclaim to be 
impassable and eternal, and unites them only in a 
gloomy conspiracy of misanthropy w ith each other, 
that it is indeed a law-making power, but that the 
laws it makes are littlo-mmded and vexatious pro¬ 
hibitions of things innocent^ demoralising restramts 
• upon the freedom of joy and the healthy instincts of 
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nature; that it favours hypocrisy, moroseness^ and 
sometimes lunacy; that the only vice it has power to 
check 18 thoughtlessness, and its only beneficial effect 
IS that of forcing into activity, though not always 
into healthy activity, the faculty of senous reflec¬ 
tion 

This may bo a just picture of a largo class of 
religious men, but it is impoRsiblo in tho nature of 
things that such oHccts should bo produced by a pure 
personal devotion to Chiist Wo are to remember 
that nothing has been subjected to such multiform 
and grotesque perversion as Chiistianity Certainly 
the direct love of Ghnst, as it was felt by his first 
followers, IS a rare thing among modem Christians 
His character has been so much obscured by scho- 
histicism, as to have lost in a great measure its 
attractive power The pie valent feeling towards him 
now among religions men is an awful fear of his 
supernatural greatness, and a disposition to obey 
his commands arising partly from dread of future 
punishment and hope of toward, and partly from a 
nobler fooling of loyalty, which, however, is inspired 
rather by his office than his person Beyond this 
we may discern m them an uneasy conviction that 
he requires a more personal devotion, which leads to 
spasmodic efforts to kindlo the feeling by means of 
violent raptures of panegyiic and by repeating ovei 
and getting by rote tho ardent expressions of those 
who really hod it.. That is wanting for the most part 
which Christ held to be all m all, spontaneous warmth, 
free and generous devotion. That the fruits of a# 
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Christianity so hollow should be poor and sickly is 
not Burpnsing 

But that Christ’s method, when rightly applied, is 
really of mighty force may be shown by an argument 
which the severest censor of Christians will hardly 
refuse to admit. Compare the ancient with the 
modem world; “ Look on this picture and on that.” 
One broad distinction in the characters of men forces 
itself into prominence Among all the men of the 
ancient heathen world there were scarcely one or two 
to whom we might venture to apply the epithet 
“ holy ” In other words, there were not more than 
one or two, if any, who besides being virtuous in 
their actions wore possessed with an unaffected 
enthusiasm of goodness, and besides abstainmg from 
vice regarded even a vicious thought with horror 
Probably no one will deny that in Christian countnes 
tins higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness, 
has existed. Few will maintain that it has been 
exceedingly rare Perhaps the truth is, that there 
has scarcely been a town in any Christian countiy 
since the time of Christ where a century has passed 
without exhibiting a character of such elevation that 
hiB mere presence has shamed the bad and made the 
good better, and has been felt at times like the 
presence of God Himself And if this be so, has 
Chnst failed ? *or can Chnstianity die f 



CHAPTER XV 

THE lord’s supper 

That Christ had but a slight esteem for ntes and 
ceremonies may bo aigucd negatively from his estab¬ 
lishing BO few, and positively from the contempt he 
pouied on the traditional formalities pnzed so highly 
by the Scribes and Pharisees But he well under¬ 
stood their use, and we have already observed with 
what rigorous firmness he insisted on his followers 
submitting to the initiatory nte of baptism The 
kingdom he was founding was to be everywhere 
in mpem, its members were to be at the 
same time members of secular states and national 
bodies. It was therefore a matter of extreme im¬ 
portance to preserve the distinctness of the Christian 
Society and to prevent its members from being 
drawn apart from each other by the distractions of 
worldly claims and engagements For this purpose 
certain sacframenta or solemn observances renewing 
and reminding them of their union were most desir¬ 
able, and Christ ordained two, the one expressing the 
distinctness of the Church from the world, and the 

0 
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other the unity of the Church within iiBolf. Of the 
former, Baptism, mention was made when we con¬ 
sidered Christ’s Call, concerning the latter, the 
Common Supper or ervtrtriTiov of Christians, it is 
convenient to say something now 

A common meal is the most natural and uni¬ 
versal way of expressing, maintaining, and as it 
were ratifying relations of fncndship. The spint of 
antiquity regarded the meals of human beings as 
having the nature of sacred rites (sacra menste) If 
therefore it sounds degrading to compare the Ghns- 
tian Communion to a club-dinner, this is not owing to 
any cssentiol difference between the two things, but 
to the fact that the moderns connect less dignified 
associations with meals than the ancients did, and 
that most clubs have a fai loss serious object than the 
Christian Society The Christian Communion is a 
club-dinnor but the club is the New Jerusalem, 
God and Christ aio members of it. death makes no 
vacancy in its lists, but at its banquet-table the 
perfected. spirits of just men, with an innumerable 
company of angels, sit down beside those who have 
not yet suriendered their bodies to the grave. 

Gbethe thought that Protestant Christians have 
too few sacraments, and this opinion is not rofute<l 
by the fact that Christ himself only instituted two. 
We are to suppose, however, that these two are the 
most essential, and indeed without them we can 
scarcely imagine the Church maintaining its distinct 
existence Without a solemn form of entrance, and 
without occasional solemn meetings, Christians would 
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forget that they were ChiutianB. But in these meet¬ 
ings it was obviously desirable, if it were possible, 
that not only the fact of the union of Ghnstians, but 
also the nature and manner of their union, should be 
symbolically eiqpressed We have now considered 
at some length the nature and conditions of the 
Christian Society, without referring to or producing 
in evidence the Lord’s Supper If therefore the form 
of the Lord's Supper expresses symbolically such a 
union as we have described, we shall doiivo from this 
fact a confirmation of the results at which we had 
independently arrived 

Of those results some do not require confirmation, 
being in themselves obvious and disputed by none. 
It has never been questioned that the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of mankind and of the duty of universal 
benevolence and chanty is a main feature of Christi¬ 
anity. This doctrine, then, is very plainly symbolised 
in the Lord's Supper. As a meeting or communion 
it is clearly designed to express a certain fellowship 
between those who share it, by admitting all Christians 
without distinction on equal terms, it expresses the 
universal character of the Society. The extreme 
simplicity of the ceremony makes its symbolical 
character more impressive, and averts, as far as that 
is possible, the danger which all venerated symbols 
incur of being valued for their own sake and con¬ 
founded with the thing symbolised. The meal 
consisted of bread and wine, the simplest and in 
those countries most universal elements of food, and 
when men of different nations or degrees sat or knelt 
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together and received, as from the hand of God, this 
simple repast, they were reminded in the most forcible 
manner of their common wants, and their common 
character of pensioners on the bounty of the Universal 
Father 

But Ghnat added something to the ceremony. He 
bade his followers consider the bread they ate as his 
body, and the wine they drank as his blood. And 
in a discourse recorded by St John, which we may 
quote without distrust, as it is so manifestly confirmed 
by the accounts given by the other Evangelista of 
the institution of the Supper, he says, Except ye 
eat the fiosh and drink the blood of the Son of Man, 
ye have no life in you.'" What Christ meant by hfe 
is not now difficult to discover It is that healthy 
condition of the mind which issues of necessity in 
nght action. This health of the soul we know Christ 
regarded as consisting m a certain enthusiasm of love 
for human beings as such This enthusiasm then, 
we are now informed, will not spring up in us 
spontaneously nor by any efforts wo may make to 
kindle it in ourselves, nor is the message of Christi¬ 
anity fully dehvered when love to the human race is 
declared to be a duty, human beings will not unite 
merely because they are told to do so, nor will the 
anarchic passions submit to a more reproof Men 
cannot learn to Jove each other, says Christ, but “by 
eating his flesh and drihking his blood.'' 

The Lord's Supper, then, conflrms by its symbolism 
the view of Christian morality which was taken in 
the last chapter. It was there asserted that Christ 
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did not regard it as possible to unite men to each 
other but by first uniting them to himself. And in 
the Lord’s Supper, in which the union of Christians 
is symbolised, it is represented as depending not 
merely on the natural passion of humanity implanted 
in their breasts, nor merely on the command of Christ 
calliDg that passion into activity, but upon a certain 
intimate personal contact between Christ and his 
followers. The union of mankind, but a union begun 
and subsisting only in Christ, is what the Lord’s 
Supper sacramentally expresses 

As to the metaphor itself, if it seems at first 
violent and unnatural, we are to observe that on the 
subject of the personal devotion required by Christ 
from his followers his language was often of this 
vehement kind, and that his first followers in describ¬ 
ing their relation to him in like manner overleap the 
bounds of ordinary figurative language Christ, in a 
passage to which allusion has already been made, 
demanded of his followers that they should liate their 
father and mother for his sake, and St Paul m many 
passages declares that Christ is his life and his very 
self. It is procis(fiy this intense personal devotion, 
this habitual feeding on the character of Christ, so 
that the essential nature of the Master seems to pass 
into and become the essential nature of the servant— 
loyalty carried to the point of self-annihilation that 
18 expressed by the words “eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of Christ ” 

Much remains to be said about the details of 
Christian morahty, but the reader should already be 
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in a condition to understand and judge of its scope. 
And let us pause once more to consider that which 
remains throughout a subject of ever-recurring aston¬ 
ishment, the unbounded personal pretensions which 
Christ advances It is common in human history to 
meet with those who claim some superiority over 
their fellows Men assert a pre-eminence over their 
fellow-citizens or fellow-countrymen and become rulers 
of those who at first were their equals, but they dream 
of nothing greater than some partial control over the 
actions of others, for the short space of a lifetime. 
Few indeed are those to whom it is given to influence 
future ages Yet some men have appeared who have 
been *'as levers to uplift the earth and roll it 
in another course " Homer by creating literature, 
Socrates by creating science, Gassar by carrying civil¬ 
isation inland from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Newton by starting science upon a career of steady 
progress, may be said to have attained this eminence. 
But these men gave a single impact like that which 
IB conceived to have first set the planets in motion, 
Christ claims to be a perpetual attractive power like 
the sun which determines their orbit They con¬ 
tributed to men some discovery and passed away, 
Christ’s discovery is himself To humanity struggling 
with its passions and its destiny he says, Cling to me, 
cling ever closer to me. If we believe St. John, he 
represented himself as the Light of the World, as 
the Shepherd of the Souls of men, as the Way to 
Immortality, as the Vme or Life-Tree of Humanity. 
And if we refuse to believe that he used those words^ 
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we cannot deny, without rejecting all the evidence 
before us, that he used words which have 8ubstan< 
tially the same meaning. We cannot deny that he 
commanded men to leave everything and attach 
themselves to him, that he declared himself king, 
master, and judge of men; that he promised to give 
rest to all the weary and heavy-laden, that he 
instructed his followers to hope for life from feeding 
on his body and blood 

But it is doubly surprising to observe that these 
enormous pretensions were advanced by one whoso 
special peculianty, not only among his contemporaries 
but among the remarkable men that have appeared 
before and since, was an almost feminine tenderness 
and humanity. This charactenstic was remarked, as 
we have seen, by the Baptist, and Christ himself was 
fully conscious of it Yet so clear to him was his 
own dignity and infinite importance to the human 
race as an objective fact with which his own opinion 
of himself had nothing to do, that in the same breath 
in which he asserts it in the most unmeasured lan¬ 
guage he alludes, apparently with entire unconscious¬ 
ness, to his humility “ Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, fm I am meeh and lowly of heait** And 
ogam, when speaking to his followers of the arrogance 
of the Phansoes, he says, “they love to be called 
Babbi; but be not you called Rabbi, for om m your 
master, even Christ ** 

Who is the humble manl It is he who resists 
with special watchfulness and success the tempta¬ 
tions which the conditions of his life may offer to 
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exaggerate his own importance He, for example, 
is humble who, bom into a high station, remembers 
that those who are placed lower in society are also 
men, and may have more intrinsic merit and dignity 
than himself. Chnst could not show his humility in 
this way, for he was poor and obscure But there 
are peculiar temptations which assail the thinker. 
He is in danger of being intoxicated by the influence 
which ho gains over others, ho feels himself elevated 
by the greatness of the thoughts with which his mind 
habitually deals and which from time to time it 
originates If besides intellectual gifts the thinker 
{Xissess acute sensibility, strong moral intuitionsi' 
heroic powers of indignation and pity, his temptation • 
IS to suppose that he is made of finer clay than oth^ 
men, and that ho has a natural title to pre-eminMHl^^ 
and sovereignty over them Such is the temptation 
of moral reformers such as Chnst, and if Christ was 
humble he resisted this temptation with exceptional 
success. If he judged himself correctly, and if the 
Baptist described him well when he compared him to 
a lamb, and, we may* add, if his biographers hc^ve 
delineated his character faithfully, Chnst was oim 
naturally contented with obscurity, wanting the reHt- 
less desire for distinction and eminence which is 
common in great men, hating to put forward per¬ 
sonal claims, disliking competition and disputes who 
should bo greatest,” finding something bombastic m 
the titles of royalty, fond of what is simple and 
homely, of children, of poor people, occupying him¬ 
self BO much with the concerns of others, with the 
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rekef of Bickness and want^ that the temptation to 
exaggerate the importance of his oivn thoughts and 
plans was not likely to master him; lastly, entertain¬ 
ing for the human race a fooling so singularly fraternal 
that he was likely to reject as a sort of treason the 
impulse to set himself in any manner above them. 
Christy it appears, was this humble man. When we 
have fully pondered the fact^ wo may be in a condition 
to estimate the force of the evidence, which, sub¬ 
mitted to hiB mind, could induce him, in direct 
opposition to all his tastes and instincts, to lay claim, 
persistently, with the calmness of entire conviction, 
in opposition to the whole religious world, in spite 
of the offence which his own followers conceived, 
a dominion more tranbcondent^ more umversal, 
ittbre complete, than the most delirious votary of 
glory ever aspired to in his dreams 



CHAPTER XVI 

ACTIVE MORALITY 

OCJR investigation into the character of the law under 
which the members of the Christian Commonwealth 
are called to live haa led us to the discovery that in 
the stnct sense of the word no such law exists, it 
being characteristic of this commonwealth that every 
member of it is a lawgiver to himself Every 
Christian, we loam, has a divine inspiration which 
dictates to him in all circumstances the nght course 
of action, which inspiration is the passion of humanity 
raised to a high energy by contemplation of Christ’s 
character, and by the society of those in whom the 
same enthusiasm exists. We cease, therefore, hence¬ 
forth to speak of a Christian law, and endeavour 
instead to desenbe m its large outlines the Christian 
character, that is to say, the new views, feelings, and 
habits produced* in the Chnstian by his guiding 
enthusiasm. 

The tendency and operation of this enthusiasm 
will be most clearly apprehended if we consider the 
way in which it led those who felt it to regard the 
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current morality of their time and country, in other 
words, the Jewish law. In this law they had been 
bred; it was their rule of life up to the time when 
they awoke to a new life How, then, did they 
regard this system after their regeneration 1 

In the first place they regarded it critically^ as 
something of which they were independent and with 
which they could dispense They had in their own 
breasts an inexhaustible spnng of morality; of 
wntten and foimulated morality they had henceforth 
no need Feeling a sure foundation under their feet, 
they gathered courage for the first time to examine 
and criticise what before they had felt it their 
wisdom to receive without criticism. As Jews their 
piety had consisted in a certain timid caution, 
a wary walking in the old paths, and when they be¬ 
came Chnstians, it is remarkable that they gave to 
those who continued to be what they had originally 
been the title of “ tlie cautious men ” 

In periods which are wanting in inspiration piety 
always assumes this character of caution. It de¬ 
generates from a free and joyful devotion to a 
melancholy and anxious slavery The first work 
of the Divine Spirit was a work of encouragement, 
and the humblest man was found the most courage¬ 
ous of all He scrutinised fearlessly the mass of 
traditions which then wont by the name of the Law, 
and unhesitatingly pronounced a great part of them 
wanting in authority Some of these time-honoured 
usages he stigmatised as immoral and mischievous, 
others, which were in themselves indifferent^ he 
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treated with contemptuous neglect We may imagine 
that by this conduct ho gave gnevous oflfence to some 
honesty cautious/' conservatiye spirits. Doubtless— 
thus they may havo expostulated—the washing of 
cups and pots is m itself unimportant^ but wise men, 
our ancestors, have prescnbed the usage, by such 
symbolism we may learn the lesson and form the 
habit of purity Theso men Christ perhaps regarded 
as Milton regarded the versifier who did not know 
whether his linos were of the right length till he had 
counted the syllables As the poet consulted on 
such questions only the soul of rhythm within him, 
so wore all mystoiiea of purity made clear to Christ 
by the Spirit of putity which ho had received fiom 
above It was not^ indeed, in his nature to despise 
an} thing which might bo useful to the ignorant and 
the weak, however unnocesbaiy for himself. As ho 
stooped to receive baptism from John, so he would, 
no doubt, have sanctioned these usages by his own 
observance if he had seen any good in them at all 
But ho seems to have considered that the time for 
these methods was gone by ; and as all such contriv¬ 
ances begin to bo mischievous the moment they cease 
to be beneficial, he condemned them as fettering the 
freedom of that inspiration which was for the future 
to take the place of law. 

Of the Senptures of the Old Testament he always 
spoke with the utmost reverence, and he seems 
never to have called in question the Jewish view 
of them as infallible oracles of God. Some parts of 
them, particularly the book of Deuteronomy, seem to 
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have been often present to his thoughts. Yet even 
the Old Testament he regarded in a sense ciiticslly, 
and he introduced canons of interpretation which 
must have astonished by their boldness the religious 
men of the day. For he regarded the laws of Moses, 
though dmne, as capable of becoming obsolete and 
also as incomplete. On the question of divorce he 
declared the Mosaic arrangement to'have been well 
suited for the “ hard-hcartedness " of a semi-barbarous 
age, but to be no longer justifiable m the advanced 
condition of morals. So too in the matter of oaths, 
the permission of piivate revenge, and other points 
in which the Mosaic legislation had necessonly some¬ 
thing of a barbaric character, he unhesitatingly re¬ 
pealed the acts of the lawgiver and introduced new 
provisions. 

It is easy to imagine the alaim whicli such freedom 
of interpretation mubt have excited in the “ cautious ” 
They would declare it destructive of the authority of 
the Scriptures. Were not the Scriptures given, they 
would say, to save man from his own reason f Does 
not their priceless value consist in this, that for all 
conceivable circumstances they furnish a rule which 
simple men may follow with simple obedience 1 But 
if these divine rules can m any case become obsolete, 
if human afTairs can change so far that the Scriptures 
can cease to be a guide to our feet^ if the words of 
the Eternal can be subject to. the accidents of time 
and mutability, what further use can there be in the 
Scriptures, and how henceforth shall our steps be 
guided 1 
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It was the inspiration} the law-making power, that 
gave Christ and his disciples courage to shake them¬ 
selves free from the fetters even of a divme law. 
Their position was a new and delicate one, and nothing 
but such an inspiration could have enabled them to 
maintain it. To pronounce the old law entirely true 
or entirely false would have been easy, but to consider 
it as true and divine yet no longer true for them, no 
longer their authoritative guide, must have seemed, 
and must seem even to us, at first sight unnatural 
and paradoxical It may be illustrated, however, by 
what every one has observed to happen in the process 
of learning any art For the beginner ngid rules are 
presenbed, which it will be well for him for a time to 
follow punctiliously and blindly. Ho may believe that 
under these rules a principle is concealed, that a reason 
could be given why they should be followed, but 
It is well for a time that the principle should remain 
concealed and that the rules should be followed simply 
because the^ are prescribed At any rate, so long as 
he actually has not discovered the principle, ho must 
abide strictly by the rules, and it would be foolish to 
abandon them in order to go in search of it But 
there comes a time when the discovery is made, a 
golden moment of silent expansion and enlargomenh 
Then the reason of all the discipline to which he has 
submitted becomes clear to him, the principle reveals 
itself and makes the confused and ill-apprehended 
multitude of details in a moment harmonious and 
luminous. But the pnnciple at the same moment 
that it explains the niles supersedes them. They may 
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■ be not less true than before, they may be seen to be 
true far more clearly than before But they are ob¬ 
solete , their use is gone; they can for the future tell 
only that which is already well known, which can 
never again be forgotten or misunderstood. If the 
student refers to them at a later time it is with a 
feeling of wonder that they should ever have delayed 
his attention for a moment, and probably in the rude 
and peremptory particulanty of their form he may 
discover that which, though well enough adapted for 
the beginner under certain circumstances, is yet in 
itself not true and is calculated under other circum¬ 
stances to mislead 

It was in this manner that Ghnst found the Mosaic 
law at once divine and in part obsolete But not only 
did he find it in part obsolete, ho found it throughout 
utterly meagre and imperfect And this was inevit¬ 
able. Between the rude clans that had listened to 
Moses in the Arabian desert and the Jews who in the 
reign of Tibenus visited the temple courts there was 
a great gulf The hard-heartedness ” of the pnmi- 
tive nation had given way under the gradual mfluence 
of Lw and peace and trade and literature. Laws 
which in the earlier time the best men had probably 
found it hard to keep, could now serve only as a curb 
upon the worst The disciples of Moses were subject 
to lawless passions which they could not control, and 
the fiercest ebullitions of which seemed to them venial, 
misfortunes rather than crimes. Self-restraint of any 
kind was to them a new and hard lesson They 
listened with awe to the inspired teacher who taught 
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them not to covet their neighbour’s wife or property;* 
and when they were commanded not to commit 
murder, they wondered doubtless by what art, by 
what contrivance, it might be possible to put a bridle 
on the thing called anger —“ anger which far sweeter 
than tiicklmg drops of honey nses in the bosom of 
a man like smoke.” But how much was all this 
chaiiped * If one like Paul had gone to a Christian 
teacher after the now enthusiasm of humanity had been 
excited in him, and asked for instruction m morality, 
would it have satisfied him to be told that ho must 
abstain from committing muider and robbery f These 
laws, to be sure, were not obsolete, but the better class 
of men had been raised to an elevation of goodness 
at which they were absolutely unassailable by tempta¬ 
tions to commit them. Their moral sense required a 
different training, far more advanced instruction It 
is true that m the later books of the Old Testament 
there might be found a morality considerably more 
advanced^ but through the life and example of Christ 
the humblest of his followers was advanced a long 
stage beyond even this. No one who had felt, how¬ 
ever feebly, the Chnstian enthusiasm could fail to find 
even m Deuteronomy and Isaiah bomething narrow, 
antiquated, and insufficient for his needs. 

Now in what consisted precisely the addition 
made by Chnst to morality 1 

It has been already shown that Chnst raised the 
feeling of humanity from being a feeble restraining 
power to be an inspiring passion The Chnstian 
moral reformation may indeed be summed ujt in 
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this—humanity changed from a restraint to a motive. 
We shall bo prepared therefore to find that while 
earlier moralities had dealt chiefly in prohibitions, 
Christianity deals in positive commands. And 
precisely this is the case, precisely this difference 
made the Old Testament seem antiquated to the 
first Christians. They had passed fiom a region of 
passive into a region of active morality. The old 
legal formula began “ thou shait not,** the new begins 
with **thou shalt** The young man who had kept 
the whole law—that is, who had refrained from a 
number of actions—is commanded to do something, 
to sell his goods and feed the ])oor Condemnation 
passed under the Mosaic law upon him who had 
Binned, who had done something forbidden—the 
soul that sinneth shall die,—Christas condemnation 
is pronounced upon those who had not done good. 
** I was an hungered and ye gave me no meat." The 
sinner whom Chnst habitually denounces is he who 
has done nothing This chaiactcr comes repeatedly 
forward in his parables It is the priest and Levite 
who passed by on the other side. It is Dives, of 
whom no ill is recorded except that a beggar lay at 
hiB gate full of sores and yet no man gave unto him 
It IS the servant who hid in a napkin the talent 
committed to him It is the unprofitable servant, 
who has only done what it was his duty to do. 

Putting together these parables delivered at 
diff'erent times and to different audiences, yet all 
teaching the same doctrine, and adding to them the 
positive exhortations to almsgiving, to free and lavish 

P 
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chanty, we see that Christ’s conception of practical 
goodness answers to his ideal of a right state of mind. 
We observed that he considered the healthy condi¬ 
tion of character to be an enthusiastic or inspired 
condition, wo now find that he presenbes just such 
conduct as would be prompted by such enthusiastic 
feelings And this consistency or unity of his 
teaching will appear still more plainly when we 
cotiSider what the tenor of his own life was It may 
sometimes stnke us that the time which ho devoted 
to acts of beneficence and the relief of oidinary 
physical evils might have been given to works more 
permanently beneficial to the race Of his two great 
gifts, the power over nature and the high moral 
wisdom and ascendency over men, the former might 
be the more astonishing, but it is the latter which 
gives him his everlasting dominion He might have 
left to all subsequent ages more instruction if he had 
bestowed loss time upon diminishing slightly the 
mass of evil around him, and lengthening by a span 
the short lives of the generation m the midst of 
which ho lived The whole amount of good done 
by such works of chanty could not be gieat, com¬ 
pared with Chiist’s poweis of doing good; and if 
they were intended, as is often supposed, merely as 
attestations of his divine mission, a few acts of the 
kind would have served this purpose as well as 
many. Yet wo may see that they wore in fact the 
great work of his life, his biography may be summed 
up in the words, ** he went about doing good ”; his 
wise words were secondary to his beneficial deeds, the 
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latter were not introductory to the former, but the 
former grew occasionally, and, as it were, accidentally 
out of the latter The explanation of this is that 
Christ merely reduced to practice his own principle. 
His morality required that the welfare and happiness 
of others should not merely be remembered as a 
restraint upon action, but should be made the 
principal motive of action, and what he preached 
in words he preached still more improssivoly and 
zealously in deeds. He set the first and greatest 
example of a life wholly governed and guided by the 
passion of humanity. The veiy scheme and plan of 
his life differed from that of other men He had no 
personal prospects, no fortune to push, no ambitions 
A good man before had been understood to be one 
who in the pursuit of his own personal happiness is 
careful to consider also the haxipiness of those around 
him, declines all prospeiity gained at their expense, 
employs his leisuie in relieving some of their wants, 
and who, lastly, in some extreme need or danger of 
those connected with him, his relations or his country, 
consents to sacrifice his own life or welfare to theirs 
In this scheme of life humanity m its rudimentary 
foims of family feeling or patriotism enters as a 
restraining or regulating principle, only jn the 
extreme case does it become the mainspring of action. 
What with other good men was the extreme case, with 
Christ was the rule In many countries and at many 
different times the lives of heroes had been offeied 
up on the altar of filial or parental or patriotic love. 
A great impulse hod overmastered them; persona] 
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intoreata, the love of life and of the pleaauFea of life, 
had yielded to a higher motive, the namea of thoae 
who had made the great oblation had been held in 
honour by aucceediug ages, the place where it waa 
made pointed out^ the circumatancea of it proudly 
recounted Such a sacrifice, the crowning act of 
human goodness when it rises above itself, was made 
by Christ, not in some moment of elevation, not in 
some extreme emergency, but hoJbitmUy, this is 
meant when it is said, ho wont about doing good; 
nor was the sacnfico made for relative or friend or 
country, but for all everywhere who bear the name 
of man 

Those who stood by watching his career felt that 
his teaching, but probably still more his deeds, were 
creating a revolution in morality and were setting to 
all previous legislations. Mosaic or Gentile, that seal 
which IB at once latification and abolition While 
they watched, they felt the rules and maxims by 
which they had hitherto lived die into a higher and 
larger life They felt the freedom which is gained 
by destroying selfishness instead of restraining it^ 
by crucifying the flesh mstead of circummsing it. In 
this now rule they perceived all old rules to be 
included, but so included as to seem insignificant, 
axioms of moral science, beggarly elements It 
no longer sceified to them necessary to prohibit in 
detail and with labonous enumeration the different 
acts by which a man may injure his neighbour. Now 
that they had at heart as the first of interests the 
happiness of all with whom they might be brought in 
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contact^ they no longer required a law, for they had 
acquired a quick and sensitive instinct^ which 
restrained them from doing harm But while the 
new morality incorporated into itself the old, how 
much ampler was its compass' A new continent 
in the moral globe was discovered Active morality 
took its place by the side of Passive To the duty of 
not doing harm, which may be called justice, was 
added the duty of doing good, which may properly 
receive the distinctively Christian name of Chanty. 

And this is the meaning of that prediction which 
certain shepherds reported to have come to them in a 
mystic song heard under the open sky of night 
(“carmine periidisp quod post nulla aiguct setn.B”) 
proclaiming the commencement of an era of ^^tjooA vnU 
to men " 
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THE LAW OF PniLANTimOPY 

Titus there rifles before us the image of a common¬ 
wealth in which a universal enthusiasm nob only 
takes the place of law, but by converting into 
a motive what was before but a passive restraint, 
enlarges the compass of morality and calls into 
existence a number of positive obligations which 
under the dominion of law had not been acknow¬ 
ledged. It is a commonwealth sustained and 
governed by the desire existing m the mind of each 
of its members to do as much good as possible to 
every other member 

Doubtless, a commonwealth fully answciiiig this 
description has never existed on the earth, nor can 
exist It IS an ideal True that Christ always spoke 
of the kingdom of God as an actual and present com¬ 
monwealth into which men were actually introduced 
by Bs^tism. Nevertheless he fully acknowledged its 
ideal character, and therefore spoke of it as at the 
same time future and still waiting to be realised. 
Those who were already members of Gkid's kingdom 
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were notwithefcanding instructed to pray that that 
kingdom might come. And if we look at the facts 
around us we shall discover that the kingdom of God 
has always been in this manner at once present and 
future, at once realised and waiting to bo realised. 
In other words, it has always fallen far short of its 
ideal, and yet it has never ceased in some degree to 
resemlile that ideal It has never ceased to abide by 
the positive or active scheme of moiality, and to 
occupy itself more or less zealously with works of 
boneficenco and chanty We may go further, and 
say that the Chnstiaii view of moiality has become 
universal, so that now no man is called or considered 
good, whether he boar the Chiistian name or not^ 
who does not in some foim or other exhibit an active 
love for his kind and go out of his way to do good. 

The enthusiasm of humanity in Christians is not 
only their supreme but their only law It has been 
remarked that Christ’s plan was to kindle in the 
heaits of his followers a feeling which should dictate 
to them the right course of action in all circumstances 
It follows that when we ha\e considered the nature 
of this feeling we have exhausted the subject of 
Christian morality If Christ delivered any other 
more special commands besides the command to love, 
they must bo either deducible from it^ if it be the 
law-making power'which he pronounced it to be, or 
if they do not agree with its dictates—if those who 
have the genuine enthusiasm in them find that the 
literal obedience to Christ's special commands is in 
any instance irreconcilable with obedience to his 
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universal command—they must bear in mind the 
boldness Trith which he himself treated the Mosaic 
law while acknowledging it to be divine They must 
remember that principlos last for ever, but special 
rules pass away with the things and conditions to 
which they refer. As Christ relaxed the sabbatical 
obligation by refemng to the object of the ordinance 
—the Sabbath was made for man—so should his 
disciples boldly and reverently interpret his precepts 
by the light of the principle which governed them, 
the principle of humanity, and obey as freemen not 
as slaves 

Bub to us considering what are likely to bo the 
charactensticB, the modes of life and action, of a 
person in whom the Enthusiasm of Humanity has 
been kindled, these special commands of Ohnst are 
likely to affoid the very information we seek. A 
pnnciple is best seen in its practical application^ a 
rule in its examples It may bo said, then, that 
besides the great and one law of love Ghiist delivered 
three special injunctions 

Eimt, he enjoined his followers to apply themselves 
to relieving the physical needs and distresses of their 
fellow-creatures Next, he commanded them to add 
new members to the Christian Church, and especially 
to seek the amondjnent of the neglected, outcast, and 
depraved part of society. Thirdly, he enjoined them 
to forgive all personal injuries. These three injunc¬ 
tions we will proceed to consider in order. 

The command to relieve physical distress is many 
times repeated. Christians are to give alms, in 
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BQme cases they were commanded to give all their 
wealth to the poor; in all casea they were assured 
that their final acceptance beforo the Judge would 
depend upon the zeal they had shown in feeding the 
hungry, welcoming the stranger, and visiting the sick. 
The first definite duty which Chnst imposed upon 
his followers when they began to form an organised 
Society was that of travelling over the whole countiy 
in order to cure diseases Lastly, as has been already 
remarked, ho was himself constantly and prmcipally 
occupied in the same way. 

No nile of life is more plainly dcducible from the 
general law of love than this Higher benefits may 
be conferred upon men than tho alleviation of their 
physical sufferings, but there can be no more natural*' 
expression and no bettor test of humanity Nothing 
is more certain than that he who can witness suffering 
without an attempt to relieve it^ when such attempt 
18 not hopeless, is not humane Tho proposition is 
one of the most obvious that can be expressed in 
words, all nations not utterly savage have in a sense 
admitted it Ghnst's command had nothing in it 
which to a heathen could have seemed novel, and 
yet^ on the other hand, it was not at all superfluous. 
For though there was humanity among the ancients, 
there was no philanthropy In other words, humamty 
was known to them as an occasional impulse, but not 
as a standing rule of life A case of distress made 
painfully manifest and prominent would often excite 
compassion, the feeling might lead to a single act of 
beneficence; but it had not strength enough to give 
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birth to reflection or to develop itself into a speculative 
compassion for other persons equally distressed whose 
distresses wore not equally manifest Exceptional 
sufierings had thoreforo a chance of relief, but the 
ordinary suflbnngs which affected whole classes of 
men excited no pity, and were treated as part of the 
natural order of things, providential dispensations 
which it might even bo impious to endeavour to 
counteract. Let us consider the example of slavery 
There were in antiquity kind masters who refrained 
from treating their slaves with cruelty, when a slave 
was to be punished, it was not hard to And good- 
humoured “precatores” who would intercede for 
him, there was humanity enough to cause sometimes 
a general feeling of displeasure when a slave was 
treated with outrageous cruelty But no general 
protest was ever made against the cruelty of slave¬ 
owners. No man, still less any body of men, thought 
it worth while to give time and trouble either to 
alleviating the miseries of the slave or to mitigating 
the harshness of the institution itself If it became 
clear to any, as to a few philosophers it did, that the 
institution was unjust, and if unjust then of necessity 
a monstrous injustice, they quietly noted the faef^ 
but never stiircd hand or foot to lemedy it, and the 
majority of mankind were not sufficiently interested 
in each other’s happiness to discover the existence of 
any such social injustice at all. 

When this lethargy passed away and humamty 
became a passion in the first Ghnstians, it issued by 
the lips of Christian imperative ordinance .making 
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the sorrovB of each a burden upon all Henceforth 
it became the duty of oveiy man gravely to consider 
the condition of the world around him It became 
his duty to extend his regards beyond the circle of 
his personal interests, and sometimes to open the 
gate of his privacy and relieve the beggar who 
might be lying outside full of sores. Nor was he 
to wait till the misery of some follow-creature forced 
itself rudely upon his notice and affected his sensi¬ 
bility On the contrary he was to bear habitually in 
his heart the load of the woild’s distress Pity was 
to be henceforth no stranger greeted occasionally, but 
a familiar companion and bosom-friend. Nor was ho 
to make philanthropy the amusement of his leisure, 
but one of the occupations of his life. Ho was to 
give alms, that is, he was to relieve his follow-creature 
at the cost of some personal loss to himself, and 
Christ held that a despicable Christianity which flung 
to the poor some unregarded superfluity, ho valued 
more the mite which the widow spared out of her 
poverty. 

The obligation of philanthropy is for all ages, but 
if we consider the particular modes of philanthropy 
which Chnst prescribed to his followers we shall find 
that they were suggested by the special conditions of 
that ago The same spirit of love which dictated 
them, working in this ago upon the same problems, 
would find them utterly insufficient No man who 
loves his kind can in these days rest content with 
waiting as a servant upon human miseiy, when it is 
in so many cases possible to anticipate and avert it 
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Prevention is better than cure, and it is now clear to 
all that a large part of human suffering is preventible 
by improved social arrangements Charity will now, 
if it be genuine, fix upon this enterprise as greater, 
more widely and permanently beneficial, and therefore 
more Chnstian than the other It will not, indeed, 
neglect the lower task of relieving and consoling 
those >rhO| whether through the errors and unskilful 
arrangements of society or through causes not yet 
preventible, have actually fallen into calamity Its 
compassion will be all the deeper, its relief more 
prompt and zealous, beauise it does not generally, 
as former generations did, recognise such calamities 
to be part of man’s inevitable destiny It will hurry 
with the more painful eagerness to remedy evils 
which it feels ought never to have befallen But 
when it has done all which the New Testament 
enjoins, it will feel that its task is not half fulfilled 
When the sick man has been visited and everything 
done which skill and assiduity can do to cure him, 
modem chanty will go on to consider the causes of 
his malady, what noxious influence besetting his life, 
what contempt of the laws of health in his diet or 
habits, may have caused it, and then to enquire 
whether others incur the same dangers and may be 
warned in time When the starving man has been 
relieved, modem charity enquires whether any fault 
in the social system deprived him of his share of 
nature’s bounty, any unjust advantage taken by the 
strong over the weak, any radeness or want of 
culture in himself wrecking his virtue and his habits 
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of thnft The truth ii^ that though the morality of 
Chnst IB theoretically perfect and not subject^ as the 
Mosaio morality was, to a further development, the 
practical morality of the first Christians has been in 
a great degree rendered obsolete by the later experi¬ 
ence of mankind, which has taught us to hope more 
and undertake more for the happiness of our fellow- 
croatuies. The command to care for the sick and 
suffeiing remains as divine as ever and as necessary as 
ever to be obeyed, but it has become, like the Deca¬ 
logue, an elementary part of morality, early learnt, 
and not sufficient to satisfy the Christian enthusiasm 
As the early Christians learnt that it was not enough 
to do no harm and that they were bound to give meat 
to the hungry and clothing to the naked, we have learnt 
that a still further obligation lies upon us to prevent^ 
if possible, the pains of'hunger and nakedness from 
being ever felt 

This last duty was as far beyond the conception of 
the earliest Clinstians as the second was beyond the 
conception of those for whom Moses legislated. Many 
things concealed it from the eye of the conscience. 
First the obscuie social jxisition of the first Christians. 
They belonged foi the most pait to the subject races 
of the Roman Empire. The government of aflairs, 
the ordering of the social system, was in other hands. 
Their masters were* jealous and reserved. Little con¬ 
certed action of any kind was allowed to them Any 
protest they might have made against social inequali¬ 
ties and injustices would have died away utterly 
unheeded. There was no channel through which 
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those who discerned an evil could communicate with 
those who had the power of removing it At such a 
time reforms were out of the question It would 
have been simply useless and perilous to lay a hand 
upon the ponderous wheels of the social system which 
cruslicd the lives and limbs of men at every revolu¬ 
tion. All that could be done was to be at hand to 
tend ^he victims, to rescue as many wounded as 
[losBiblo, and shed a tear over the dead 

But the pnncipal reason why the philanthropy 
presenbod by the Gospel is so ludimcntary was pro¬ 
bably a different one The first Chnstians were 
probably not so much hopeless of accomplishing 
great social reforms as unripe for the conception of 
them The instinct of compassion, which joined 
to a saiigumo spirit of hope jiroduccs the modern 
systematic Beformer, was newborn and infantine in 
them It had as yet eveiy thing to learn, both os to che 
evils which were to bo cured and as to the possibility 
and meana of curing them On both points the 
ancients laboured under a blindness which we can 
only understand by an effort of reflection They did 
not easily recognise evil to be evil, and they did not 
believe, or rather they had never dreamed, that it 
could bo cured Habit dulls the senses and puts the 
ciitical faculty to sleep The fierceness and hardness 
of ancient manners is appaiont to us, but the ancients 
themselves were not shocked by sights which were 
familiar to them. To us it is sickening to think of 
the gladiatorial show, of the massacres common in 
Boman warfare, of the infanticide practised by grave 
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and respectable citizens, who did not merely condemn 
their children to death, but often in practice, as they 
well knew, to what was still worse—a life of prostitu¬ 
tion and beggary. The Eoman regarded a gladiatorial 
show as we regard a hunt, the news of the slaughter 
of two hundred thousand Helvetians by Cscsar or 
half a million Jews by Titus excited in his mind a 
thnll of triumph, infanticide committed by a friend 
appealed to him a prudent measure of household 
economy. To shake off this paralysis of the moral 
sense produced by habit, to see misery to be misery 
and cruelty to be cruelty, lequires not merely a 
strong but a trained and matured compassion. It 
was probably as much as the first Chnstians could 
learn at once to relievo the sick, the starving, and 
the desolate. Only after centuries of this simple 
philanthropy could they learn to criticise the funda¬ 
mental usages of society itself, and acquire courage 
to pronounce that^ however deeply rooted and time- 
honouied, they were in many cases shocking to 
humanity. 

Closely connected with this insensibility to the 
real character of common usages is a positive unwill¬ 
ingness to leform them The argument of prejudice 
is twofold. It IS not only that what has lasted a long 
time must be right, but also that what has lasted a long 
time, Tight or wroAg, must be intended to continue 
That reverence for existing usages, which is always 
strong in human nature, was far stronger in antiquity 
than it is now. The belief in the wisdom of 
ancestorsi which seems to be caused by the cunoiu 
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delusion that ancestors must needs be old and there¬ 
fore deeply-oxpenenccd men, was stronger among the 
ancients than among the modems, because their 
impression of their ancestors was derived not from 
history bub from poetry. They traced their institu¬ 
tions to Bcmi-divine or inspired legislators, and held it 
almost impious to change what came to them marked 
with such authority, while we, however proud we 
may bo of our ancestors, do nob disguise from 
ourselves that they were barbaiians, and can hardly 
fancy their handiwork incapable of improvement. 

Thus the Enthusiasm of Humanity, if it move us 
in this age to consider the physical needs of our 
fellow-creatuies, will not be contented with the rules 
and methods which satisfied those who first felt its 
power. Breathed from the lips of Christ or descend¬ 
ing from heaven at the Pentecostal feast, ib entered 
into men who had grown to manhood m a cmcl and 
hard-hoarted world and who were accustomed to 
selfishness When Love was waked in his dungeon 
and his fetters struck off, he must at first have found 
hiB joints too stiff for easy motion. It entcrod into 
the subjects of a world-wide tyranny, who never 
raised their thoughts to large or public interests, over 
which they could not hope to have influence It 
ontcied into men-of narrow cultivation, who had no 
conception of progress or of the purpose that runs 
through the ages, no high ideal of the happiness that 
the race may attain through the labours of the good 
of every generation in its cause, no suspicion that the 
whole framework of society compared to what it 
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might bo was as the hut of a savage to a Grecian 
temple. It entered into men who m their simplicity 
revered the barbaric past and placed behind them 
that golden age for which they should have looked 
forwards. And therefore it could but rouse them 
to a philanthropy which, though glorious in the spirit 
that animated it^ was faint and feeble in its enter¬ 
prises, the half-despairing attempt of a generation 
which had more love than hope. 

We are advanced by eighteen hundred years 
beyond the apostolic generation All the narrowing 
influences which have been enumerated have ceased 
to operate. Our minds are set free, so that we may 
boldly cnticise the usages around us, knowing them to 
be but imperfect essays towards order and happiness, 
and no divinely or supernaturally ordained constitu¬ 
tion which it would be impious to change Wo have 
witnessed improvements in physical well-being which 
incline us to expect further progress and make us 
keen-sighted to detect the evils and miseries that 
remain The channels of communication between 
nations and their governments are free, so that the 
thought of the private philanthropist may mould 
a whole community. And, Anally, we have at our 
disposal a vast treasure of science, from which we may 
discover what physical well-being is and on what con¬ 
ditions It dependa "In these circumstances the Gospel 
precepts of philanthropy become utterly insufficient. 
It IS not now enough to visit the sick and give alms 
to the poor We may still use the words as a kind 
of motto, but we must understand them under a 

Q 
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multitude of things which they do not express. If 
we would make them express the whole duty of phil¬ 
anthropy in this age, we must treat them as preadieis 
sometimes treat the Decalogue, when they represent 
it as containing by implication a whole system of 
morality. Christ commanded his first followers to 
heal the sick and give alms, but he commands the 
Chnstians of this age, if we may use the expression, 
to investigate the causes of all physical evil, to master 
the science of health, to consider the question of 
education with a view to health, the question of 
labour with a view to health, the question of trade 
with a view to health, and while all these investiga¬ 
tions are made, with free expense of energy and time 
and means, to work out the rearrangement of human 
life in accordance with the results they give 

Thus ought the Enthusiasm of Humanity to work 
in these days, and thus, plainly enough, it does work. 
These investigations are constantly being made, these 
reforms commenced But perhaps it is rather among 
those who are influenced by general philanthropy 
and generosity, that is, by indirect or secondary 
Christianity, than among those who profess to draw 
the Enthusiasm directly from its fount, that this spirit 
reigns Perhaps those who appear the most devoted 
Christians are somewhat jealous of what they may 
consider this worldly machinery. They think they 
must needs be most Christian when they stick most 
dosely to the New Testament, and that what is 
utterly absent from the New Testament cannot 
possibly be an important part of Christianity. A 
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great mistake, arising from a widespread paralysiB of 
true Chzistian feeling in the modem Church I The 
New Testament is not the Christian law; the precepts 
of Apostles, the special commands of Christy are not 
the Christian law To make them such is to throw the 
Church back into that legal system from which Christ 
would have set it free. The Christian law is the 
spirit of Christ, that Enthusiasm of Humanity which 
he declared to be the source from which all nght 
action flows What it dictates, and that alone, is 
law for the Christian And if the progress of science 
and dvihsation has put into her hands the means of 
benefiting our kind more and more comprehensively 
than the first Chnstians could hope to do—^if instead 
of undoing a little harm and comforting a few unfor¬ 
tunates we have the means of averting countless 
misfortunes and raising, by the right employment of 
our knowledge and power of contnvance, the general 
standard of happiness—we are not to enquire whether 
the New Testament commands us to use these means, 
but whether the spint of humanity commands it, 

But^ say the cautious, is it safe to follow a mere 
enthusiasm! If Christ is to be believed, it is not 
safe to follow anything else According to him this 
Spirit was expressly given to guide men into all truth 
But, they will rejoin^—and here the truth comes out 
—^we like to feel the stay of a written precept, we 
are not conscious of any such ardent impulse directing 
us infallibly what to do. In reply to which what can 
we do but repeat the question of St Paul, “Unto 
what then were ye baptized 1 ” 
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THE LAW OF EDIFICATION 

PniLANTHROrY 18 tho first and easiest lesson in 
positive morality It is a duty in which all Chiistian 
sects agree and which with more or loss zeal they per¬ 
form The means used may differ , the means used in 
this age differ widely from those used in the first ages , 
but the obligation which the first Ghnstians acknow¬ 
ledged 18 substantially the same as that acknowledged 
now When they visited the sick and made provision 
for widows and orphans and gave alms to the poor, they 
were doing to the best of the^r light and knowledge 
what philanthropists of the present day do when they 
study the science of physical well-being, search into 
the causes of disease and suffering, and endeavour 
systematically to raise the standard of happiness to 
the highest possible point. 

Did the Enthusiasm of Humamty rest content with 
thisl It might have done so Perhaps there are 
some who believe that this is in fact the substance of 
Chnstianity, and that all the rest has been overlaid 
upon the original system. This is not true, and it 
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Will hardly seem plausible to a reader who has given 
even a general assent thus far to the results of the 
present investigation But we shall find it easier to 
understand what the substance of Chnstianity really 
is, if we consider attentively what Christianity would 
have been and how it would have worked if this 
theory of it were true. How the persons who hold 
this theory regard Christianity wo may make clear 
to ourselves by a comparison. The present century 
has witnessed a remarkable softening of maaners A 
number of cruel practices and seventies, that excited 
no disgust a hundred years ago, have now been either 
swept away as intolerable or are reluctantly tolerated 
from a feeling of necessity Among these are the 
torture of the wheel, the pillory, the punishment of 
death And in pnvate bfe dunng the same penod 
men have greatly advanced in tenderness, sympathy, 
and unwilliugncsb to mflict pain This improve¬ 
ment was doubtless caused by the decay of feudal, 
chivalrous, and semi-borbaric institutions which had 
cherished hard and warlike habits of hfe Society in 
the last century entered upon a now period For 
this new period theic arose new legislators, and it 
may probably be said that the fashion of gentleness 
in feelings and manners was introduced mainly 
through the influence of Jean Jacques Kousseau 
Now the first century, like the eighteenth, was a 
penod of transition It was a penod when for the 
first time the civilised nations of the world hved 
together in almost unbroken peace. War had ceased 
to be the main business of life, the support of virtue 
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and idmost the only means by which eminent virtue 
could show itself. In these circumstances the world 
was prepared for, was calling for, a theory of virtue 
which should be adapted to its new condition. It 
wanted a new pursuit in place of war, a pursuit in 
which, as before in war, the moral feelings might find 
ratisfaction and in which heroism might be displayed. 
Ghn&t^ it may be maintained, was the social legislator 
who appeared in answer to this call Ho induced 
a large number of people by his eloquence and 
enthusiasm to devote themselves to philanthropy 
He opened their eyes to the suffering and horrors of 
which the world was full, and pointed out to them 
a noble and satisfying occupation for their energies 
and a path to the truest glory in the enterprise of 
alleviating this misery 

There is no doubt that a philanthropic movement 
such as IB here supposed was possible and would have 
been highly beneficial in the first century As five 
centimes • before, a ferment m the Greek imnd, 
arising out of a general advance in civilisation and 
the influence of several remarkable men, led to the 
appearance in the world of an entirely now character 
which has never since disappeared—the sophist or 
philosopher, so it was natural enough that in the first 
century of tho Christian era phiUmthropists should be 
heard of for the first time, and tbat they should take 
their rise out of a moral ferment excited by a great 
preacher. A sect of philanthropists might have 
spread everywhere, and gradually influenced rulers^ 
and by this means manners might have been con- 
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aiderably Boftened. The GKristianB were no doubt 
Buch a Bect^ but were they merdy this) SuppoBe 
the philanthA)pical Bcheme to be far more BUOcoBBful 
than It was likely to be, suppose it to Bucceed 
perfectly in producing physical comfort everywhere, 
and bamshing from human life all forma of pain and 
Buffering, auch a result would certainly not have be^ 
satisfactory to Chnst He descnbed in one of his 
parables a man such as philanthropy might produce 
if it were peifectly successful, a man enjoying every 
physical comfort and determining to give himself up 
to enjoyment^ but he describes him rather with horror 
than with satisfaction And though so much of his 
life was passed in relieving distress, we never find 
him representing physical happiness as a desirable 
condition, on the contrary, most of his beatitudes 
are pronounced upon those who suffer. The ideal of 
the economist, the ideal of the Old Testament wntera, 
does not appear to be Christ's He feeds the poor, 
but it is not his great object to bring about a state of 
things in which the poorest shall be sure of a meal, 
he recalls dead men to life, but his wisdom does nol^ 
like Solomon’s, carry length of days in her nght 
hand, and in her left hand riches and honour Bather 
does it carry with it suffering, persecution, and the 
martyr’s death He corrects him who said. Blessed 
are they who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of God does not exist for the sake of 
eating and drinking. He preaches peace, and yet he 
says, I am not come to send peace but a svjord 

The paradox is not very difficult to explain. A 
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good parent will be careful of the physical condition 
of his child, will tend him assiduously in sickness, 
relieve his wants, and endeavour in every way to 
make him happy. But a good parent will not rest 
content with seeing his child comfortable and secure 
from pain. He will consider that other and greater 
things than physical comfort are to be procured for 
him, and for the sake of these greater things he will 
even sacrifice some of his comforts and see with 
satisfaction that the child suffers a certain amount of 
pain and wants some pleasures The affection which 
pets and pampers its ob]ect is not excessive, as it is 
sometimes described, but a feeble affection, or at 
least the affection of a feeble nature Now the love 
of Christ for human nature was no such feeble 
affection It was not an exceedingly keen sensibility 
which made him feel more painfully than other men 
the sufferings of which the world is full. It was a 
powerful, calm, and contemplative love. It was a 
love of men for what they may be, a love of the ideal 
man in each man, or, as Chnst himself might have 
said, a love of the image of God in each man. 
Accordingly the Enthusiasm of Humanity in him did 
not propose to itself principally to procure gratifica¬ 
tions and enjoyments for the senses of men, but to 
make the divine image more glonous in them and to 
purge it as far as possible of impurities. 

That ideal which Chnst contemplated directly in 
God his followers found in him. And thus anses the 
second great obligation of Positive Morality, the 
obligation, namely, to use every means to raise men 
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to the moral elevation of Ghnet. This obligation 
was brought home to the Christian by the natural 
working of the Enthusiasm of Humanity in him. 
Excited as it was by the contemplation of Christy it 
could not be contented with diffusing physical well¬ 
being. He who had himself become humane desired 
indeed that others should be happy, but still more 
that they too should become humane. This dictate 
of the Christian spirit Christ threw into the form of 
a special command when he bade his disciples go 
everywhere, not merely healing diseases, but also 
proclaiming the kingdom of God and baptizing It 
was natural that the command should take this 
particular form, because, as we have seen, Christ 
regarded it as essential to the diffusion of true 
humanity that men should form themselves into a 
society of which humanity should be the law, and 
that they should signalise their entrance into it by 
undergoing a special rite of purification. 

But here again we remark that the command is 
limited by the peculiar condition of the nascent 
Church, and that if it were performed to the utmost 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity would still remain 
entirely unsatisfied There comes a time when the 
work of baptism has been already accomplished. Wo, 
for example, live in the midst of a baptized com¬ 
munity ; the command has become for us unnecessaiy 
or rather impossible to be fulfilled But to meet the 
new circumstances, though Chi ist is silent, the spirit 
of Christ issues a new command. The Enthusiasm 
of Humanity tells us that though all are baptized all 
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are not yet truly humana It may be true that almost 
all are conscious of impulses and compunctions which 
are due directly or indirectly to Christianity, but the 
glowing humanity which alone Christ Talued is surely 
not even common, much less universal, among the 
baptized. To rekindle this in those who have lost it, 
or in those who though nominally Christians have 
never «eally conceived it, or in those who have adopted 
one of the countless perversions of Christianity, and 
have never understood that this enthusiasm is the 
true Christian law, here is work for the Christian 
concerning which Christ left no command because it 
could not anse in the infant Church As early, how¬ 
ever, as the Apostolic age itself, it had begun to be 
the pnncipal occupation of Christians St Paul's 
Epistles throughout regard the Christian Enthusiasm 
as liable to remission, depression, and languor Con¬ 
tinually therefore he exhorts the Christians to whom 
he writes to remember their ideal His admonitions 
to activity in philanthropical works are brief and few 
though always earnest, but when he endeavours to 
keep alive their humanity, when he admonishes them 
to excite and chonsh it in each other, then he is 
copious and vehement This is the subject neaiest 
his heart His anxiety is not so much to hear that 
the widows and orphans are duly supplied, and that 
within the circle of the phnstian 'community want is 
disappeanng and the ills of life are sensibly dimin¬ 
ished, as to be informed that his converts are 
conforming gradually more and more to their ideal. 
This confomuty he expresses by various figui'es of 
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speech. It is to “put on Christy” “to put on the 
new man, the new Adam, ” it is “ to have Ghnst dwell¬ 
ing in the heart,” “ Ghnst fonned within , ” it is “ to fill 
up the measure of the stature of the fulness of Ghrist.” 

So important a duty necossanly received a name. 
As the moral science of that tune furnished no term 
which could descnbe it^ the Ghristians denoted it 
by a metaphoncal expression which has passed into 
modem languages It has been remarked that the 
Ghnstian summum honwin was a social one, it was the 
welfare of the Ghnstian society. The whole duty of 
the Ghnstian was to fill satisfactorily his place in that 
society Now it is a universal usage of language that 
the building in which any society meets may be put 
for the society itself, and vice versA that the building 
may be called after the society. The word hm&e 
means sometimes the building in which a family hves, 
sometimes the family that lives in such a building ^ 
a college is sometimes a building m which learning is 
cultivated, sometimes the society that cultivate learn¬ 
ing in such a building The same remark applies to 
all similar words, such as club, bank, hospital, city. 
Among others it applies to the word church, which in 
like manner may be used either to describe a building 
or a society This inveterate habit of language indi¬ 
cates the intimate association which forms itself in 
every mind between the two notions of a coiporaUon 
and an ed%fiu No one can speak long m impassioned 
or rhetorical style about any society whatever without 
introducing metaphors diawn from architecture. The 
Ghristian writers fell immediately into the practice, 
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and in doing bo followed the example of Christ who 
said, “Upon this rock will I Imld my churcL” In 
this style of language, then, as the Church is a build¬ 
ing, BO each member of it is a stone, and the prosperity 
of the Church is expressed by the orderly arrangement 
and secure cementing of the stones It follows that 
the labour of making men Christians and inspiring 
them With the Enthusiasm of Humanity is nothing 
else but the airangoment and cementing of the stonea 
In other words, it is hnUdvng. This then was the 
name which the Chnsbans adopted “Lot every¬ 
thing be done,” says St Paul, “with a view to 
building ” The phrase has been adopted into modern 
languages, yet in such a way as to destroy all its 
force. Instead of being translated, it has been directly 
transferred from the ecclesiastical Latin of the first 
centuries in the form of edijicaium. The Chnstian 
law, then, which we are now discussing, may be called 
the Law of Edification 

This second Christian obligation—^the obligation, 
as the same Apostle expresses it, to “ provoke others 
to love ”— IS as much greater than the obligation of 
philanthropy as it is a better thing for a man to be 
good than to be prosperous And in all cases of 
conflict between the two obligations the greater of 
course suspends the less Christianity therefore is 
not identical with philanthropy, nor does it always 
dictate the course of action which may directly issue 
in happiness and prospenty for others It regards 
temporal prospenty as no indispensable or unmixed 
blessing; its summum banum is that healthy condition 
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of the Boul m which, influenced by the instinct of 
humanity, it becomes incapable of am This healthy 
condition is called in the dialect of Christianity ** life ” 
or “ salvation,” and Christ was in the habit of declaring 
it to be a blessing m comparison of which temporal 
happiness is utterly insignificant There is nothing, 
he says, which a man can give in exchange for his 
soul, if he gam the whole world and lose that, what 
is he the bettor 1 All manner of physical suflbring, 
therefore, is to be cheerfully endured rather than that 
the life of the soul should be sacrificed or enfeebled. 
If danger assail the soul through the nght hand or the 
nght eye, and it can be averted in no other way, we 
are to cut off the hand or pluck out the eye. He gives 
us at the same time to understand that not only have 
we sometimes to choose between temporal happiness 
and spiritual health, but that suffering and sorrow 
have often a direct tendency to produce spiritual 
health. They may serve the purpose of a wholesome 
discipline. Accordingly he pronounces a blessing on 
those that mourn, and speaks ominously and fore¬ 
bodingly of the temptations attendmg nches and a 
state of temporal prosperityi 

If we are not to regard prosperity as the first of 
blessings for ourselves, if we are not to seek it in 
preference to everything else for ourselves, if we are 
to acqiuesce sometimes for ourselves m a state of 
Buffenng, it follows that we ought to do so for our 
neighbours. A humane man will certainly be pleased 
to see hiB fellow-creatures enjoymg comfort, but if he 
be deeply humane he will never be satisfied with this; 
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if their prosperitj last long and be unalloyed he will 
even become dissatisfied, he will jealously watch for 
the appeaiance of those vices which prosperity breeds 
—insolence, selfishness, superficiality in thought^ in¬ 
firmity in purpose, and a luxurious baseness which is 
the death of the souL If he discern these vices, if 
they show themselves visibly, the humane man may 
at last come to call out for sorrow, or, if this be too 
boldly said, yet at least if to men thus demoralised 
calamities happen at last^ and wholesome labours be 
imposed, and they be made to support some stem 
agony of endurance, he will witness the visitation with 
a solemn satisfaction, and far more than he rejoiced 
before to see their pleasure will he exult to see the 
gates of that delusive Paradise closed again, and the 
fiery cherubim return to guard from man the fruit he 
cannot see without temptation nor taste without ruin 
Christy therefore, is not merely the.originator of 
philanthropy, and indeed the Church has sustained 
another part on earth besides that of the Sister of 
Chanty. She has not merely sat by sick-beds, and 
played the Lady Bountiful to poor people, and rushed 
between meeting armies on the field of battle to 
reconcile the combatants by reminding them of their 
brotherhood Christianity is not quite the mild and 
gentle system it is sometimes represented to be. 
Christ was meek and lowly, but he was something 
beside. What was he when he face^ the leading men 
among his countrymen and denounced them as a 
brood of vipers on their way to the infernal fires? 
That speech which has been quoted above, “lam not 
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come to send peace but a sword,” will appear, when 
considered, to be the most tremendous speech ever 
uttered. Burke’s wish that the war with France 
which he foresaw might prove a long war has been 
stigmatised as horrible It was certainly an awful 
wish; it may well cause those who look only to 
physical and immediate happiness to shudder; but 
from Burke’s premises it was justifiable Christ’s 
solemn resolution to persevere in what he felt to 
be hiB mission, in spite of the clearest foreknowledge 
of the suifenng and endless bloodshed which his 
perseverance would cause to that race of which he 
was the martyr, was grounded on a similar confidence 
that the evil was preparatory to a greater good, and 
that if some happiness was to be sacrificed, it would 
be the price of a great moral advance. But the resolu¬ 
tion was notwithstanding a most awful one, and should 
impressively teach us not to confound Ghnstianity 
with mere philanthropy, not to suppose that what is 
shocking is of necessity unchnstian, not to confound 
waimheartedness, bonhomie, or feminine sensibilities 
with the Enthusiasm of Humanity 

It has been remarked above that the machinery of 
philanthropy among the early Chnstians had all the 
rudeness which it might be expected to have at a 
time of little freedom, either of action or organisation 
Instead of studying* comprehensively the science of 
human well-being and devising systematic methods 
of producing and increasing it, they contented them¬ 
selves with tending the sick, pensioning widows and 
oiphaiiB^ and distributing alms. The means they 
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adopted for performing the second great obligation, 
that of converting mankind to Christian humanity or 
holiness, were equally simple and below the require¬ 
ments and powers of the present age. They used 
the one instrument of direct moral suasion To 
the heathen they preached, to those already baptized 
thsy pi ophesied They related to their converts the 
pnncipal facts of Christ’s life, they told the story of 
his death and resurrection, they instructed them in 
the morality and theology he had given to his church 
More effectively than this, but without organisation 
or contnvance, there worked within the Church 
and outwards round its whole circumference the liv 
mg, diffusive, assimilative power of the Christian 
Humanity. As there are still many Christians who 
cling to the old modes of philanthropy because they 
are the only modes prescribed by the Now Testament, 
so may the modern Church be fairly charged with 
confining itself too exclusively to preaching and 
catechising in the work of conversion and edification 
Preacbmg and catechising may still be useful and 
important, but many other instniments are now at 
our command, and these instruments it is none the 
less the duty of Christians to use because the New 
Testament says nothing about them 

The enthusiasm can indeed hardly be kindled 
except by a personal influence acifing through example 
or impassioned exhortation. When Christ would 
kindle it m his disciples he breathed on them and said, 
** Beceive the Holy Spint, ” intimating by this great 
symbolical act that life passes into the soul of a man. 
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BB it were by contagion from another living aoul. It 
may indeed come to a man through the mere bounty 
of God, but of means that men can use to kindle it 
there is none beside their personal influence passing 
either directly from man to man or diffused by means 
of books. Gontriyance, however, and organisation 
may do much in marshalling this personal influence, 
m brmging it to bear upon the greatest number and 
in the most effective way, it may also do much 
in preventing men’s natuial susceptibility to the 
enthusiasm from being dulled by adverse circum¬ 
stances, and in giving fuel to the enthusiasm when 
it already bums As it is the duty of Christians to 
study human well-being systematically with a view 
to philanthropy, so is it their duty with a view to 
edification to consider at large the conditions most 
favourable to goodness, and by what social arrange¬ 
ments temptations to vice may be reduced to the 
lowest point and goodness have the most and the 
most powerful motives Here is a whole field of 
investigation upon which Christians are bound to 
enter, much doubtless has been already done in it, 
but not perhaps with much system, nor has it been 
sufficiently felt that it is a principal part of the work 
belonging properly to the Church. 

The conditions most favourable to goodness < It 
will be well to consider in some detail what these are, 
remembering always that by goodness is meant the 
Christian Enthusiasm of Humanity How may men 
be made most susceptible of this Enthusiasm t 

It has been shown that the attractive power which 

B 
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throughout has acted u^on men, which has preserved 
them from that isolation which is the opposite of 
Christianity, and which has united them in those 
oommumtios of clan or city or state which were the 
germs and embryos of the Universal Ghnstian 
Republic, is the tie of kindred The state, we have 
seen, was founded on a fiction of blood-relationship, 
and Christianity uses the dialect of blood-relationship 
when it pronounces all mankind to be brothers. 
What is true of mankind in general will be found 
to be true in this case of the individual man He 
in whom the family affections have been awakened 
will have a heart most open to the passion of 
humanity It is useless to tell a man to love all 
mankind if he has never loved any individual of 
mankind and only knows by report what love is It 
should be recognised •that family affection in some 
form is the almost indispensable root of Christianity. 
This family affection is rightly called natural, that is 
to say, it will come of itself if it be not artificially 
hindered It becomes therefore a principal duty of 
Christians to remove all hindrances out of the way of 
family affection 

Now what are these hindrances? They are 
innumerable, arising out of the endless incom|)ati- 
bilities of temperament and taste, incompatibilities 
of natural difference and those fificr incompatibilities, 
which are more exquisitely painful and more malig¬ 
nant, arising out of small differences in general 
resemblance For the removal of such hindrances 
no general rules can be laid down. In resisting and 
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removing them the higher degrees of OhristiAn tact 
win their triumphs Meanwhile there are other 
hindrances of a simpler kind which are, to an 
indefinite degree, removable, and of which some may 
here be mentioned We may here mention marriages 
of Interest or convenience, the children of which, 
often originally of dull and poor organisation, grow 
up m an atmosphere of cynical coldness which 
speedily kills whatever blossoms of kindhness their 
nature may put forth In another class of society 
there rages another ternblo destroyer of natural 
affection, hunger Christ spoke of suffering as a 
wholesome discipline, but there is an extreme degree 
of Buffenng which seems more ruinous to the soul 
than the most enervating prospenty. When existence 
itself cannot be suppoited without an unceasing and 
absorbing struggle, then there is no room m the heart 
for any desire but the wretched ammal instinct of 
self-preservation, which merges in an intense, pitiable, 
but scarcely blamoable selfishness What tenderness, 
what gratitude, what human virtue can be expected 
of the man who is holding a wolf by the ears ? 

To persona wh(^ from either of these causes 
or from others that might bo mentioned, have 
become destitute of natural affection, preaching and 
catechising are almost useless Your declamations 
will rouse in them no Enthusiasm of Humanity, but^ 
it may be, an ecstasy of fright or fanaticism 
Instruction m morahty or theology will not make 
them moral or religious, but only a little more 
knowing and self-satisfied. A great example of 
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humanity put visibly before them may indeed rouse 
in them the sense they want, but it will never have 
the healthy keenness and calmness it might have had, 
if it had been roused in the manner appointed by 
nature Therefore idl Christians who take an 
adequate view of Christian obligations will consider 
that the removal of all such social abuses as destroy 
natural affection, and by doing so kill Christian 
humanity in its germ, is among the first of those 
obligations. 

But again, where natuial affection exists, a peculiar 
perversion of it requires bo be guarded against^ which 
often makes it hostile to that very Humanity of 
which it IS properly the rudimentary form. It is apt 
to take a clannish, exclusive shape, and to inspire not 
merely no love but po^tive hatred towards those who 
are without the circle of blood-relatioiiship It has 
been shown above how the very same attraction 
which created states, isolated them, created national 
distinctions, and, ansing out of national distinctions, 
a permanent condition of international hostility. 
This state of things is still far indeed from being 
obsolete, and the same abuse exists within the bosom 
of states in another form Divisions arise, embittered 
by supercihousnesB on the one side and envy on the 
other, between tlie high-bom and the low-bom, and 
other advantages such as wealth and acquired station 
are eagerly seized by family affection as an excuse for 
turning itself into an exclusive partiality. The 
distinctions themselves of birth and wealth are 
substantial realities which cannot, be treated as if 
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they did not exist. There are superior and inferior 
hreeds of men as of other animals, and the rich man 
will be led by his wealth into a mode of life which 
must remove him to a certain distance from the poor 
man. The danger is lest the distinction and the 
disl^nce should turn to a moral division, to a 
separation of interests and sympathies in which 
Christian union perishes Therefore against all 
unjust privilege, against all social arrangements 
which make the prospenty of one man incompatible 
with the prosperity of another, the Christian is bound 
by hiB humanity to watch and protest. 

But if this danger also is escaped, and natural 
affection be pre^ient without exclusiveness, to develop 
it into the full Ghnstian Enthusiasm, there remain 
many other means besides preaching and purely 
religious instruction Of thdse the most important 
is education, which is certainly a far more powerful 
agent than preaching, inasmuch as in the first place 
it acts upon the human being at an age when he is 
more susceptible of all influences, and particularly of 
moral ones, than he afterwards becomes, and in the 
second place it acts upon him incessantly, intensely, 
and by countless different methods for a senes of 
years, whereas preaching acts upon him intermittently, 
for the most part faintly, and by one uniform method. 
Preaching is moral suasion dehvered formally at 
stated intervals In good education there is an equal 
amount of moral suasion, delivered far more impres¬ 
sively because delivered to individuals and at the 
moment when the need arises, while besides moral 
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suasion other instrumenfcs are employed. Of these 
the principal is Authonty, a most potent and indis¬ 
pensable agent We have traced above the process 
by which mankind wore ripened for the reception of 
Christianity For many ages peremptory laws were 
imposed upon different nations and enforced by a 
machinery of punishment Dunng these ages, out of 
the whole number of persons who obeyed these laws 
very few either knew or enquired why they hod been 
imposed. But all the time these nations were forming 
habits of action which gradually became so familiar 
to them that the nations who wanted similar habits 
became to them objects of contempt and disgust as 
savages At last the time came when the hidden 
pnnciple of all law was revealed and Christian 
humanity became the self-legislating life of mankind. 
Thus did the Law bring men to Christ Now what 
the Law did for the race the schoolmaster does for 
the individual. He imposes rules, assigning a penalty 
for disobedience Under this rule the pupil grows 
up, until order, punctuality, industry, justice and 
mercy to his school-fellows become the habits of his 
life. Then when the time comes, the strict rule 
relaxes, the pupil is taken into the master’s confidence, 
hiB obedience becomes reasonable, a living morality. 
If the teacher be one whose own piorality attains the 
standard of the Christian Enthusiasm, the pupil is 
more hkely to be initiated into the same supreme 
mystery than if he stood in any other relation to 
him. There is no moral influence in the world, 
excepting that occasionally exerted by great men. 
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comparable to that of a good teacher; there is no 
position in which a man’s merits, considered as moral 
levers, have so much purchase. Therefore the 
whole question of education—what the method of it 
should be, what men should be employed in it—is 
pre-eminently a question in which Christians are 
bound by their Humanity to interest themselves 

Let us advance a step further, and m considering 
the conditions favourable to goodness it will be 
convenient to isolate a particular case. Wo have 
before us, then, the child of parents to whose mutual 
love he owes a healthy organisation and a fiesh flow 
of natural feeling, to the moderate prosperity of 
whose condition he owes an exemption from brutal¬ 
ising anxieties, and who have instilled into him no 
prejudices of caste. He has had a teacher who 
trained him as Providence trained mankind, assuming 
at the proper season the part of Moses, then that 
of Isaiah, then that of the Baptist^ ushering him into 
the very presence of Christ Into that presence he 
has entered, and we see a young man in whose mind 
there has ripened by natural development out of the 
sense of duty to kindred and country a commandmg 
sense of duty to that Universal Commonwealth of 
men whose majesty he worships gathered up in the 
person of its Eternf4 Sovereign, Christ Jesus. Does 
manhood bnng new dangers to such a person 1 
What are they t And what safeguards can be 
provided against themf 

The most formidable temptation of manhood is 
that which Christ described in a phrase hardly 
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translatable as fiepi/Lval ffuariKaL To bojs and 
youths work is assigned by their parents or tutors. 
The judicious parent takes care not to assign so 
much work as to make his son a slave We cherish 
as much as possible the freedom, the discursiveness 
of thought and feeling natural to youth We cherish 
it as that which life is likely sooner or later to 
dimmish, and if we curb it^ we do so that it may 
not exhaust itself by its own vivacity But in man¬ 
hood work IS not assigned to us by others who are 
interested in our welfare, but by a ruthless and 
tyrannous necessity which takes small account of our 
powers or our happiness And the source of the 
happiness of manhood, a family, doubles its anxieties. 
Hence middle life tends continually to routine, to 
the mechanic tracing of a contracted circle A man 
finds or fancies that the care of his own fanuly is as 
much as he can undertake, and excuses himself from 
most of his duties to humanity In many cases, owing 
to the natural difficulty of obtaining a livehhood in 
a particular country or to remediable social abuses, 
such a man’s conduct is justified by necessity, but in 
many more it arises from the blindness of natural 
affection, making it difficult for him to think that he 
has done enough for his family while it is possible 
for him to do more Ghnst bida us look to it that 
we be not weighed down by these worldly cares^ 
which indeed if not resisted must evidently undo all 
that Christianity has done and throw men back into 
the clannish condition out of which it redeemed 
them. How many a man who at twenty was full of 
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zeal, high-mmded designs and plans of a life devoted 
to humanity, after the cares of middle life have come 
upon him and one or two schemes contrived with 
the inea^enence of youth have failed, retains nothmg 
of the Enthusiasm with which he set out but a 
willingness to relieve distress whenever it crosses his 
path, and perhaps a habit of devoting an annual sum 
of money to charitable purposes I 

To protect the lives of men from sinking into a 
routine of narrow-minded drudgery, the Christian 
Church has introduced the invaluable mstitution of 
the Sunday, Following the example of the old 
Jewish Church, it proclaims a truce once in seven 
days to all personal anxieties and degrading thoughts 
about the means of subsistence and success in life, 
and bids us meet together to indulge m larger thoughts, 
to give oui selves time to taste Heaven’s bounty, and 
to dnnk together out of “ the chalice of the grapes of 
GUxL” In countries where life is a hard struggle, 
what more precious, more priceless public benefit can 
be imagined than this breathing time, this recurrmg 
armistice between man and the hostile powers that 
beset his life, this solemn sabbatic festival] Con¬ 
nected with the Sunday is the institution of preaching 
or, as it is called in the New Testament^ piophesymg. 
The power of impi^sioned rhetonc over those whose 
occupations do not leave them much time for reading 
is very great, and when the preacher speaks out of 
the overflowing of a genuine Chnstian enthusiasm, 
his words will echo in the memories of many until 
the Sunday comes round again. In periods when 
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the pulpits of a country are occupied by the foremost 
men of their time for genius and wisdom, this institu¬ 
tion may sway and form the whole mind of a nation 

Besides the Sunday and the institution of preaching 
there exist certain societus formed to war agamst 
social, political, or moral evils, and in vanous ways to 
benefit mankind, by interesting himself m which the 
grown man may support the Christian humanity 
within him. 

The fiepifjLval fiitoTt/cai are an overwhelming host. 
It seems desirable to supply as many and as potent 
instruments as possible to him who would combat 
them Valuable as the three instruments just 
mentioned are, it may be urged in deduction from the 
advantage of the Sunday and of preaching that they 
leave him passive, that if they free him for a time 
from his persecutors and revive m him the aspiration 
after a higher life, they do not supply him with the 
activities and the interests of that higher life. 
Societies dor this, but for the most part at present in 
a very insufficient way They do require from their 
members an effort of will, a deed, and one involving 
self-deniol, they require a subscnption of money. 
The money goes to furnish that comparatively small 
proportion of the members of the society who are 
personally grappliitg with the evi^ to remove which 
the society was formed But from the majority 
nothing further is required, all personal service in 
the cause of humanity is commuted for a money- 
payment. So customary has this become that the 
word charity has acquired a new meaning; a man’s 
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ohanty, that is, hia love for hia fellow-creaturea, 
ia commonly estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
But it is a question whether this commutation, how¬ 
ever customary, is altogether legal in the Chnstian 
Kepublic It would appear that St Paul recognised 
a broad distinction between charity and money- 
donations. He seems to have thought that a man 
might give away all his property and yet have no 
charity Perhaps we are rather to compare the 
Christian Republic with those famous states of 
antiquity which in their best days required the 
personal service of every citizen in the field, and only 
accepted a money-equivalent from those who were 
incapacitated from such service It is characteristic 
of the Christian State that it depends for its very 
existence on the pubhc spirit of its citizens. The 
states of tho world are distinguished from each other 
visibly by geographical boundancs and language. 
But the Chnstian Republic scaicely exists apait from 
the Enthusiasm which animates it, if that dies it 
vanishes like a fairy city, and leaves no trace of its 
existence but empty churches and luxurious sine- 
curists. And assuredly he who remembers his 
citizenship in it only by tho taxes he pays is but one 
step removed from forgetting it altogether. 

If then the Chnq);ian Humanity is to be maintained 
at the point of enthusiasm in a man upon whom the 
cares of middle hfe have come, he must not con¬ 
tent himself with paying others to do Chnstian work. 
Ho must contnbute of his gifts, not merely of his 
money. He must be a soldier in the campaign 
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againab evil, and not meraly pay the war-tax. But 
then it is too much to eicpect that he should find 
work for h^self. Spenser allegonses ill when he 
represents his Bed Cross Knight as pricking forth 
alode in quest of adventures. At least this sort of 
soldiering is long out of date. In civilised war men 
are marshalled in companies and put under the orders 
of a superior officer. To drop the figure, a fiourishing 
Church requires a vast and compbcated organisation, 
which should afford a place for every one who is ready 
to work in the service of humanity The enthusiasm 
should not be suffered to die out in any one for want 
of the occupation best calculated to keep it alive. 
Those who meet within the church walls on Sunday 
should not meet as strangers who find themselves 
together in the same lecture-hall, but as co-operators 
in a pubbc work the object of which all understand 
and to his own department of which each man habitu¬ 
ally applies his mind and contriving power Thus 
meeting, v/ith the esprit de carps strong among them, 
and with a clear perception of the purpose of their 
union and their meeting, they would not desire that 
the exhortation of the preacher should be, what in the 
nature of things it seldom can be, eloquent It might 
cease then to be either a despairing and over-wrought 
appeal to feelings ^hich grow mor^ callous the oftener 
they are thus excited to no definite purpose, or a child¬ 
ish discussion of some deep point in morality or divinity 
better left to philosophers. It might then become 
weighty with business, and impressive as an officeris 
address to his troops before a battle For it would 
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be addressed by a soldier to Soldieis m the pt^ence 
of an enemy whose charactdt they understood and in 
the war with whom they had given and received tell¬ 
ing blows. It would be addressed to ai#ardent and 
hopeful .association who had united for the purpose of 
contending within a given district against disease and 
distress, of diminishing by every contrivance of kindly 
sympathy the rudeness, coarseness, ignorance, and 
imprudence of the poor, and the heartlessness and 
hardness of the rich, for the purpose of securing to 
all that moderate happiness which gives leisure for 
virtue, and that moderate occupation which removes 
the temptations of vice, for the purpose of providing 
a largo and wise education for the young, lastly, for 
the puipose of handmg on the tradition of Chnst's 
hfe, death, and resurrection, maintaining the En¬ 
thusiasm of Humanity in all the baptized, and 
preserving, in opposition to all temptations to 
superstition or fanaticism, the filial freedom of their 
worship of God 

Thus far have we earned our analysis of the 
conditions most favourable to the Christian spint or 
Spirit of Humanity It must remain incomplete. 
To finish it would lead us too far and answer no pur¬ 
pose. Our purpose in it is already answered if it has 
shown how much is involved in the great Law of 
Edification, how many duties that Law includes, and 
how large-minded and comprehensive in his studies 
and observations, how free fiom the fetters of tradition 
or Scripture, must bo the man who would thoroughly 
fulfil it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE LAW OF MICROY 

But there is another a8]>oct of the Law of Edification. 
Hitherto we have considered it as imposing upon 
Christians the obligation of developing the domestic 
and patnotic virtue which is natural to men into 
that Christian Humanity which is its proper com¬ 
pletion, and of cherishing, as much as possible, that 
natural virtue with a view to the development of tlie 
Christian Humanity, and of cherishing the Christian 
Humanity itself when developed. But it continually 
happens that all methods fail of accomplishing these 
results. There is a class of men in every community 
in whom both natural and Chnstian humanity is at 
the lowest ebb These will not only do nothing for 
their kind, but they are capable of committing ci lines 
against society apd against those nearest to them. 
Under temptation from self-interest they actually 
commit such cnmes, and the precedent being once 
established, they for the most part fall gradually into 
the condition of avowed enemies of their kind, and 
constitute a criminal or outcast class, which is not 
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merdy destitute of virtue but is, as it were, f|p Evil 
Church sustaining its evil by its union and propagat¬ 
ing its anarchic law on every side In exceptional 
cases men equally devoid of virtue are ^strained by 
prudence or timidity or foitunate circumstances from 
committing grave cnmes, and remain in the midst of 
the good undetected or tolerated but not morally better 
than the outcast on whom all turn their backs. How 
does Christianity command us to treat bad meni 
Let us first consider whether Christ taught anything 
on this special point by precept or example, and, 
secondly, lot us consider what the Spirit of Humanity 
itself teaches 

Ho made a groat difieicnco between the avowed and 
recognised criminal and the criminal whoso vices were 
concealed under a veil of sanctimonious profession 
The latter case, however, is a complicated one, which 
it wiU be convenient to consider apart How then did 
he treat the recognised criminal i In Palestine the 
distmetion between the virtuous and the vicious class 
seems to have been much more marked than m other 
countries of the ancient world, and as much as in 
Christian countnes at the present day We read of 
“ the publicans,'' the tools of the rapacious farmers- 
general, and of “the sinners," among whom are 
mcluded the prostitutes those two classes of people 
were imder the bait of public opinion, and those who 
laid claim to a reputation for sanctity avoided their 
contact as a pollution. This social excommunication 
may of course in certain special cases have been 
unjust, but that it was on the whole deserved by 
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those who suffered it Ckrbt did not call in question. 
Now before we enquire how he treated these outcast^ 
let us consider how, from the knowledge of his 
doctnne and character which we hape now acquired, 
we should expect him to treat them. 

In the course of our investigation we have seen 
Christ tightening in an incredible degree all obligations 
of morality. He rejects as utterly insufficient what 
had been considered by the Jews as the highest 
moral attainment. It is in vain, he says, to refrain 
from injuring your neighbour, if, notwithstanding, 
you have the wish anrl impulse to injure him, a 
movement of hatred is, according to him, morally 
equivalent to a murder And even if you have no 
such immoral impulses, yet if your disposition towards 
your fellow-creatures be purely negative, if you are 
not actuated by an ardent, by an enthusiastic love 
and benevolence towards all mankmd, you are morally 
good for nothing, tasteless salt not good even for the 
dunghill He thus raises the standard of morality to 
the highest possible point But further, he insists 
far more vehemently than previous moralists had 
done upon the absolute necessity of attaining the 
standard He does not say. This is morality, but^ as 
it is difficult to be moral, God will forgive your 
shortcomings On the contrary he says, To be moral 
in this high sense is life and peace, not to be so is 
death and* eternal damnation. In his eyes a man’s 
moral character was everything. He went through 
life looking upon men with the eyes of a King or 
Judge, confounding false estimates of human ment^ 
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separating the sheep from the goats, disregarding all 
other distinctions that can exist between men as 
unimportant in comparison with the radical distinction 
between the good and the bad. How then would 
such a moralist act when ho found among his country¬ 
men this distinction already drawn and firmly marked 
in practice 1 If it was incorrectly drawn, he might 
rectify it, he might also point out that it must needs 
be inadequate as not distinguishing immoral persons 
simply from moral, but only those whose immorality 
had ripened into criminal actions, and whose crimes 
had been detected, fiom those who could not be 
proved immoral These important reservations he 
would undoubtedly make, but having done so, would 
he not bo likely to stamp the distinction with his 
approval and make it ton times moro stringent? 

Another train of reflection leads to tho same con¬ 
clusion. One who loves his kind is likely to regard 
injuTios done to human beings with greater indignation 
than one who does not. If the Jews, under the 
dominion of foimularies and a somewhat outworn 
legislation, had arrived at so much energy of moral 
resentment as to reject from their society and personal 
contact those who had perpetrated such injuries, was 
it not to be expected that Ghnst and his followers, in 
whom humanity was an enthusiasm, would regard 
with tenfold indigftatioii the plundeicra of the poor, 
and the tempters who waylaid the chastity of men t 

The fact, however, is, that Christ, instead of 
sanctioning the excommunication of the publican and 
sinner, openly associated with them Ho chose a 

B 
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publican to be among febe number of hie Apostles, 
and earned for himself from his ill-wishers the 
invidious epithet of the “Fiiond of publicans and 
sinners” Not, indeed, that his intercourse with 
them could possibly be mistaken for a connivance at 
their immoral courses. We may be very sure that 
ho earned his own commanding personality into 
these degraded societies, and that the convOTsations 
ho held in them were upon the topics he chose, not 
the topics most usual or most welcome there Ho 
himself asserts tins in justifying his novel course— 
“I am not come to call the nghteous, but sinners 
to reperUance *‘Thcy that are whole need not a 
physician^ but they that arc sick, ”—words implying 
that he appeared among the outcasts as a missionary 
or physician of the soul If it had been otlierwisc 
his conduct would indeed have been incxphcablo, but 
even so it needs explanation The paradox lies in his 
allowing himself to feel compassion for ciiminals, and 
in his supposing it possible that their crimes could 
be forgiven. Ciiminality ccitainly appeared to Christ 
more odious and detestable than it appeared to his 
contemporaries How strange then to find him 
ti eating it more leniently < Those, it appears, whose 
moral sense was moderately strong, who hated vice 
moderately, yet punished it so severely that they 
utterly excluded those who were deeply infected with 
it from their society and their sympathy, he who 
hated it infinitely was, at the same time, the first to 
regard it as vernal, to relent towards it^ to parley and 
make terms with it He who thought most seriously 
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of the diseaeo held it to b<9 curable, while those who 
thought less senously of it pronounced it incurable. 
Those who loved their race a little made war to the 
knife against its enemies and oppressors, he who 
loved it so much as to die for it^ made overtures of 
peace to them. The half-just judge punished the 
convicted cnminal; the thoroughly-just j'udge offered 
him folrgiveness Perfect justice here appears to take 
the very course which would be taken by injustice. 

It is true that the two extremes do in a manner 
meet Christ, representing the highest humanity, 
treats crime in a manner which superficially resembles 
the treatment of it by those in whom humanity is at 
the lowest stage He tolerates it in a certain sense, 
as it was tolerated befoie the institution of law But 
the other toleration was barbarous, Christ's toleration 
IS the newly revealed virtue of Mercy, 

In explaining this we must once more recur to the 
fundamental principle that Christianity is natural 
fellow-feeling, or humanity raised to the point of 
enthusiasm Now, it will be found that where this 
fellow-feeling is dormant, vice is regarded with simple 
indifference, where it is partially developed, with the 
anger of justice, but where it is developed completely, 
not with fiercer anger, but with Mercy, t e pity and 
disapprobation mixed 

Let 118 imagine a person devoid of sympathy, a 
person to whom the welfare of his fellow-creatures is 
a matter of complete indifference. On him a wrong 
action will make no more impression than a right 
one, so long as he is himself affected by neither. He 
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will feel neither the indication of justice, nor the 
mixed indignation and compassion of mercy. Next 
let us imagine a person of limited sympathy. 
The limitations of sympathy may be of two kinds 
The person we imagine may sympathise only with 
certain people, as for example his relations, or he 
may sympathise with only moderate ardour. Such 
a person will feel dissatisfaction when wrong 'is 
committed (this is the instinct of justice) m the latter 
case always, in the former case when the person 
wronged is of those to whom his sympathy extends. 
But he will not feel pity for the cnminal mixed with 
his indignation (which is mercy) in the latter case, 
because his moderate sympathy will be neutralised 
by hiB indignation, in the former case, because he 
will not perceive the criminality But suppose a 
person whose sympathy is unlimited, that is, one who 
sympathises intensely and with all persons alike ho 
will feel at the same time indignation at a crime, and 
pity for the degradation and immoral condition of 
the criminal, in other woids, he will have mercy as 
well as justice 

It is to be noted that the word justice is here used 
in the sense of resentment against a cnminal, mercy 
in the sense of mixed pity and resentment Now it 
may m some cases be a man's duty to punish, and in 
other cases to pardon, but it is in *all cases a man's 
duty to be merciful to a criminal, that is, to mix pity 
for him with the resentment inspired by his deed: 
and, the words being used in this sense, it may be 
asserted that mercy is not in any way inconsistent 
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with justice, but only the riper form of it, in other 
words, the form which justice assumes when the 
instinct which is the source of justice is exceptionally 
powerful Now, of the ancients, for the most psrt^ 
it may be said that they had not enough justice to 
have any mercy. Their feelings with respect to 
wipng-doing were almost always either those of 
the perfectly unsympathetic man or of the partially 
sympatlietic man. They regarded the criminal either 
with indifference or with unmixed indignation. In 
Christ’s treatment of the publicans and sinners we 
have that npest humanity, that fully developed 
justice, which we call by the name of mercy, and 
which combines the utmost sympathy with the injured 
party and the utmost sympathy for the offender. 

It may be well to pause a moment on the three 
stages m the history of the treatment of ciimo the 
stage of barbarous insensibility, the stage of law or 
justice, and tliat of mercy or humanity 

We have in the Hiad an mteresting record of the 
stage of insensibility In that poem the distinction 
between right and wrong is barely recognised, and 
the division of mankind into the good and the bad is 
not recognised at all It has often been remarked 
that it contains no villain. The reason of this is not 
that the poet dops not represent his characters as 
doing wicked deeds, for, in fact, there is not one 
among them who is not capable of deeds the most 
atrocious and shameful But the poet does not regard 
these deeds with any strong disapprobation, and the 
feeling of moral indignation which has been so strong 
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in later poets was in him so fooblo that ho is quite 
incapable of hating any of hia characters for their 
cnmes He can no more conceive the notion of a 
villain than of an habitually virtuous man. The few 
deeds that he recognises as wrong, or at least as 
strange and dangerous,—killing a suppliant,^ or kill¬ 
ing a father^—he, notwithstanding, conceives ^11 
persons alike ns capable of perpetrating under the 
influence of passion or some heaven-sent bewilderment 
of the understanding 

But there comes a timi‘, probably coincident with 
the first consolidation of ancestral custom or usage 
into written law, when a sense of jubtice begins to 
diffuse itself through the community By the law 
comes the knowledge of sin. A standard of action is 
sot up, which serves to each man both as a rule of life 
for himself and a rule of criticism upon his neighbours 
Then comes the division of mankind into those who 
habitually conform to this rule and those who violate 
it, into the good and the bad, and feelings soon 
spring up to sanction the classification, feelings of 
respect for the one class and hatred for the other 
This now hatred of criminals spreads slowly, and is 
only perhaps keenly felt when the ciime is very 

1 iKKoSimu XoCiriu Ki\er\ ifi^ t’ dXei^at, 
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heinous^ But it la luimixml In thia aecond stage 
a criminal may bo legardcd with indiffcionco as in 
the first, but if ho is not so regarded then he is simply 
hated. It cannot bo necesaaiy to produce examples 
of this pitiless hatred from classical antiquity; in the 
Hebrew Psalms, which aio morally so much in 
advance of even much later Gentile writings, it is 
sufficiently apparent “ The man that privily slander- 
oth his neighbour," says David, “him will 1 destioj;, " 
and ho expresses a hope of “soon destroying all that 
arc ungodly in the land ” That ho does not regard 
this work of vengeance as a painful necessity imposed 
on him by his royal office is plain fiom other 
expressions, eg “the righteous shall rejoice when 
he seeth the vengeance, he shall wash his footsteps 
in the blood of the ungodly ” 

Wo may bo suro, however, that there was one 
tolerably numerous class of exceptions to this unmixed 
hatred Natural affection, it has already been 
remarked, was always Christian Wo may be suro 
that in the homes of antiquity there wore disobedient 
sons, to whom the father, urged by the strong instinct 
of nature, was sometimes merciful os well as just 
Hobrow antiquity presents us with some pathetic 
instances of forgiveness between brothers, and the 
prophets are full of the tendcrest expressions of the 
mercy of Jehovah towards his disobedient children 
It 18 true that here, in accordance with the con¬ 
ceptions of archaic society, it is to the state rather 
than the individual members of it that pardon is 
offered But doubtless the prophets, who presented 
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so noble an image of the Invisible father, had found 
in the hearts of earthly fathers the mercy they 
attributed to Him, and accordingly it was by family 
relations that Christ taught his disciples and they 
taught themselves to understand the law of mercy 
“How often shall my hother offend against me and I 
forgive him, until seven times “1 will arise and 
go to my FfUhei, and will say unto him. Father^ I 
have sinned ” 

While the Gentile nations in thoir feelings towards 
vice oscillated between the stage of insensibility and 
the stage of hatred, the Jews, who in all such 
matters were more mature, were for the most part 
tn the stage of hatred Among them the division 
between the virtuous and the vicious was most 
decidedly drawn, and the enmity between the two 
parties most irreconcilable Let us now consider 
how such a division must work In the first place, 
it plainly affords a valuable encouragement to virtu¬ 
ous dispositions It separates the wheat from the 
chaff, it throws the good into the society of the good 
and saves them from demoralising example and 
contagion, and, far more than all, through this 
division there arises that which is to 'virtue what 
air IS to life, a tone or fashion of goodness But the 
bad consequences it produces are scarcely of less 
magnitude than the good ones These bad conse¬ 
quences are manifold, but the most serious is the 
effect of tlie system upon the cnminal himself. The 
law which condemns sin binds in a most fatal manner 
the sin to the sinner. It exulcerates the sore and 
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makos tho diaoaso chronic Tin the stage of insensi¬ 
bility, men, easily tempted into crime, flung off the 
effects of it as easily. Agamemnon, after violating 
outrageously the rights of propoity, has but to say 
daadfifjv, ** My mind was beM'ildorod,” and the ex¬ 
cuse IB sufiicient to appease his own conscience, and 
IS accepted by the public and even by the injured 
party himself, who feels himself equally liable to 
such temporary mental porploxitiea When such a 
view of sm pi evaded no high virtue was possible, 
but at the same time that moral degradation was 
equally unknown ivhich follows the loss of self- 
respect After the introduction of law enme could 
never again he thus lightly expiated and forgotten 
By solemn trial and public punishment the cnminal 
was made conspicuously vibihle to his fellow-citizens, 
he was held up to their cnticism, and it became |)art 
of their duty and of their education to hate him 
For them this was beneficial, but how did it operate 
on the criminal himself ? When the law was satis¬ 
fied and the punishment inflicted, could he return to 
his former estimation and rank in the community! 
Not BO, beyond the legal punishment another was 
inflicted of endless duration and fatal severity. He 
might bo condemned to fine or imprisonment or 
exile, but in all cases he incurred another sentonco, 
in all cases he was condemned to a place among 
the bad, to excommunication from the society and 
league of the virtuous. A fatal prejudice rested upon 
him for the future^ a clinging suspicion oppressed 
him; crime was expected of him; his virtuous acts 
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required explanation , (is endeavour after virtue was 
distrusted by the good or passed unobserved by 
them; he lived among the bad, the bad were now 
the censors of his behaviour, to their standard it was 
most expedient for him to conform And as a man’s 
opinions are commonly those of the society in which 
he lives^ the criminal accepted in most cases the 
ignominy as just, believed himself to be incapable of 
virtue, to be made for crime, and resolved at last to 
give the reins to his nature By this process the 
momentary lapse, the human inflrmity, from which 
the best have no exemption, under the dreadful hands 
of law was converted into an abiding curse It was, 
as it were, bound to the sinner and became a mill¬ 
stone dragging him down to perdition. Justly have 
great authors desenbed sin, deriving its strength 
from law, as a burden laid u|X)n the back, or, still 
more graphically, as a dead body tied to a living one. 

And when the cnminal is the father of children 
the curse * descends even upon those who ai e wholly 
innocent Before they are old enough to distinguish 
nght and wrong they are, as it were, leceived into 
the Evil Church by infant baptism, their parents or 
their parents’ friends standing sponsors and promising 
for them that which when they come to ago they take 
upon themselves *but too willingly Cut off from all 
contact with virtue, instructed in vice, which is itself 
an easy art, and strangers to goodness, which is 
difficult to learn, they enter into perdition by a 
natural title, and the same law, which favours so 
much, as it were, the fproiabion of large properties 
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in vice, provides also that they shall pass by in¬ 
heritance. 

The sole reign of Law, then, is a despotism, 
beneficent and necessary at a certain stage of social 
development, but yet temble, and, if maintained too 
long, mischievous It is a preparatory discipline 
destined to fit the pupil for another teacher, a proper 
condition for the childhood of society, but not well 
adapted for its maturity It accomplishes a great 
work in elevating men out of the savage levity of 
pnmitive manners, in delivering them fiom passions 
which by indulgence had grown to resemble insanity, 
from the fierceness of appetite and anger It brings 
out the instinct of sympathy, it develops the power 
man possesses of identifying himself with his neigh¬ 
bour, and teaches a whole community to interest 
itself in redressing the wrong done to one of its 
members As has been already remarked, it is in 
its nature tender and not cruel, for it protects the 
weak who bcfoie wore helpless, and arms itself to 
avenge the injured Though Law inflicts punish¬ 
ment, yet it exists to reduce the whole amount of 
suffering, and though when we personify it we call it 
stern and relentless, yet, compared with lawlessness, 
it is soft-hearted J3ut there comes a time when 
mankind have learned all the lessons which Law has 
to teach and begin to leave their instructor behind 
them. For Law is an esprit hatrid, and does not 
perceive the legitimate consequences of his own 
principle. Sympathy, the instinct by which men 
identify themselves with their fellow - creatures, 
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should nofc be partial or limited m its activity 
Law teaches us to put ourselves in the place of those 
who are injured, but does not teach us, nay, he 
forbids us, to put ourselves in the place of those who 
commit injuries And those who have learnt his 
lesson best, and in whom the power of sympathy is 
most highly trained, will be most discontented with 
his rule, and as to the lawless he was a preacher of 
pity, to these he will justly appear cruel Such 
persons are npe for that higher doctrine which 
Christ teaches 

Christ, representing all who are possessed by the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity, docs not regard crime with 
less anger, is not less anxious for the punishment of 
it, than the legalists But when it is punished, when 
the claims of the injured paity are satisfied, he does 
not dismiss the matter from his thoughts He con¬ 
siders that the criminal also has claims upon him, 
claims BO strong that they are not forfeited by any 
atrocity of crime Nay, they are rather strengthened 
by his criminality, as they would be by misery, for 
the humane man, who finds his own happiness m his 
humanity, does sincerely consider the cnminal to be 
miserable This doctnne that vice is essentially 
pitiable was advanced sometimes in antiquity, but 
plain men flouted it from them with irritation as one 
of those childish paradoxes with which philosophers 
amused and abused their leisure, and some of the philo¬ 
sophers themselves showed that they only half believed 
it by the self-complacency and affected preciseness 
with which they demonstrated it Nevertheless he in 
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whom humanity is an enthusiasm does honestly 
feel distressed when ho thinks of those who are 
fallen and lost in character and whom ^society 
repudiates Even when wickedness is prosperous 
and ilounshes liko a green bay tree, ho understands 
pretty well and unaffectedly pities the uneasiness of 
remorse, the loneliness of pnde, the moral paralysis 
that succeeds satiety, the essential poverty of vul¬ 
garity. Nor does he only feol such pity, but he has 
the courage to indulge it The legalist, if he is at any 
time surpiised into a similar feeling for an unfortunate 
criminal, suppresses it as dangerous and weak. The 
anger which he feels, the punishment which he 
executes or approves, is his guarantee against falling 
back into insensibility His disapprobation of wrong¬ 
doing being not very strong, requires to bo anxiously 
chenshed lest it should die in him altogether. Any 
relentings of pity would be dangerous to it, he has 
not sympathy enough for both the injured party and 
the criminal, at least any that ho might give to the 
latter must be taken fiom the former. Therefore in 
communities which are in the legal stage, mercy is 
always identified with laxity; the stage before them 
is mistaken for the stage behind them, and any 
tenderness towards criminals —patum od%sse malos 
eives —IS regarded as a portentous omen of the 
downfall of discipline and of public rum But the 
moment that sympathy ceases to be this invalid 
thing, needing constant artificial stimulants, the 
moment it kindles into the free Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, it gets the confidence to follow its own 
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impulses. It perceives the truth of what has been 
explained above, that mercy is no relaxation of 
justice, Jbut justice itself in a riper stage; it is not 
afraid that if it pities cnminals it shall have no 
compassion loft to bestow on the innocent suffei’ers 
from criminality On the contrary, it is confident 
that if it can pity those with whom it is angry and 
at the very moment when it is most angry, and even 
at the very moment when it is inflicting the punish¬ 
ment suggested by a ]ust anger, it will bo able d 
fortiori to pity and sympathise with those who are 
suffering from no fault of their own 

Therefore it is that Christ went boldly among tlie 
publicans and sinners Virtue, he considered, was 
not now so feebly supported that its soldiers must 
needs remain for ever within their entrenched camp 
This had been necessary at an earlier stage of the 
war A close and exclusive league of the virtuous 
had been necessary at an earlier time, that they 
might not forget their principles or be overwhelmed 
by numbers But goodness had now become ten 
times more powerful in becoming an enthusiasm. It 
no longer contents itself with barely preserving its 
existence in the presence of prevuling vice. It 
turns against its enemy, it underrakes to take the 
hostile army prisoner. The childien of Israel turn 
and pursue the Egyptians th)x>ugh the Bed Sea^ 
Under the command of Christ Jerusalem lays siege 
to Babylon. He announces a great mundane project 
of regeneration. He will not consent to lose those 
who have apostatised from virtue. He will not rest 
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content with raising goodness^ a higher standard in 
those who are good alreadyi nor with making it 
easier for others to be good in future. He will go 
in search of those who have already fallen^ no 
matter how deep their degradation, he will not 
willingly lose one. Besides the title of King, or Son 
of Man, he assumes that of Saviour or Bedeemer, 
and in this work he seems to have his heart even 
more than m the other The shepherd, ho says, 
leaves without hesitation the nincty-nine sheep to 
seek the huudiedth that is lost. A woman that has 
lost a single picco of money will sweep the whole 
house and search diligently till she find it And 
what pleasure when such a search is successful I In 
heaven, among God’s angels, there is more joy over 
one sinner that returns than over ninety and nine 
that never wandered. 



CHAPTER XX 

TH£ LA.W OF MERCY —continited 

Christ then undertakes the conversion of sinners 
Of his success in this onterpnso our biographies, 
particularly that of St Luke, contain many examples. 
Chnstianity, by giving men a greater interest in 
each other than they had before, and by weakening 
the influence of artificial distinctions, and, at the 
same time, by its intense seriousness, gave those who 
were influenced by it a keen eye foi character and 
an insight into human nature such as is very rarely 
found in antiquity The stones of ^ conversion 
recorded in the Gospels have a liveliness and truth 
which every one can in some measure feel, but which 
are felt ten times as strongly by those who know 
and consider how perfectly new to literature such 
sketches were when they appeared It was by them 
that the depth and complexity* and mystery of the 
human heart were first brought to lights and their 
appearance involved a revolution in hterature, the 
results of which are to be traced not so much in the 
writers of tile long barbaric period which followed 
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their diffusion as in Dante %and Shakespeare. t)f 
these stones we will find room here for two, the one 
containing the repentance of a man, the other of a 
woman. 

Zacchffius held a high office under the farmers- 
general, and had become rich His wealth, however, 
had not availed to relax the social excommunication 
under which, with all his fraternity, he lay Either 
the Jews of that time were less dazzled by wealth 
than the Gentiles of the present, or they reflected 
with indignation that the nchcs ho had amassed had 
been plundered from themselves. By some means 
he had heard of Chnst, and conceived an intense 
curiosity to see him That it was no vulgar curiosity, 
but that overpowenng attraction towards greatness 
and goodness—that /aii/if which is the germ of all 
that IS good in human character—may be gathered 
from the sequel of the story. He may have heard 
it reported that Christ did not, like other religious 
men, disdain the company of publicans, and that ho 
had condescended to be entertained at their houses. 
He was rich; ho also was able, if only such an 
honour could be granted him, to entertain Christ 
It is for this that riches are enviable, that while the 
poor must be content with glimpses of the hero or 
the saint as he passes in the street^ the nch can 
bring him within their doors and contemplate him at 
their leisure. But Zacchaeus had not the courage to 
use this privilege of his wealth. His conscience was 
ill at ease, the stigma of his infamous occupation had 
entered into his heart. He was afr^ to show his 
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wealth to Christ, lest ^he question should be asked 
him how it had been gained. He submitted therefore 
to look on among the poor, and to be satisfied with 
what he could see as the procession passed. But the 
crowd was dense, and, it may be, found a pleasure in 
elbowing aside the social tyrant who had thus put 
himself on a level with them Ho was shorty and 
saw himself in danger of losing even the passing 
glimpse of Chnst’s countenance with which he had 
resolved to bo content Determined to secure at 
least BO much, he ran forward and climbed into a 
tree which overshadowed the road by which the train 
was to pass By this means he saw Christ, and not 
only so but Christ saw him Zacchscus was not one 
of the most pitiable of his excommunicated class. 
Ho might be hated, but ho was successful, ho was 
one of those who might say, '^Populus me sibilatf at 
mihi plaudo** In a word, he was a prosperous 
plunderer, living in abundance among the victims of 
his rapacity But Christ was touched by the 
onthusiasm ho displayed, and may have divined and 
understood the sliame which, as wo have conjectured, 
caused him to shrink from a personal interview. 
Such onthusiasm and shame seemed to Chnst the 
first stirrings of humanity in the publican's heart, 
and by a single ^stroke he completed the change he 
perceived to be beginning, and npened a half-hopeless 
yearning into a settled purpose of moral amendments 
Without delay, or roservo, or conditions, or rebuke, 
he gave himself up to the pubhean. Adopting the 
royal style which was familiar to him, and which 
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commends the loyalty of a vaAal in the most delicate 
manner by freely exacting his services, he informed 
ZacchfiBus of his intention to visit him, and signified 
his pleasure that a banquet should be instantly 
prepared. Such generous confidence put a new soul 
into ZacchsBUs j it snapped in a moment the spell of 
wickedness under which all his better instincts had 
remained in dull abeyance; and while the crowd 
munnured at the exceptional honour done to a public 
enemy, Zacchieus stood forth, and solemnly devoted 
half his property to the poor, and vowed fourfold 
restoration to all whom he had wronged 

This IS the repentance of a man Zacchseus shows 
no remarkable sensibility, he sheds no tears, he utters 
no striking reflections The movement in his mind 
is strong, but not in the least peculiar or difficult to 
follow. It is a conflict between common honesty 
and the instincts of the thief, a conflict in which the 
former, fighting at great odds, gams a signal victory 
Against all the might of inveterate habit, and bad 
society, and a crushing public prejudice, this man 
makes head, and by one great effort* forces his way 
back into the class of good citizens and honest men. 
And this great but simple achievement he gamed 
power to perform, not through reflection and reason 
ing, not through the eloquence of a preacher, not 
through supernatural terrors, but through the cordial, 
restoring influence of Mercy It waa Mercy, which is 
not Pity—a thing comparatively weak and vulgar— 
but Pity and Resentment blended at the highest 
power of each, the most powerful restorative agent 
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known in the medicine^of the soul , it was Mercy that 
revealed itself in Christ’s words, the Pity slightly 
veiled under royal grace, the Resentment altogether 
unexpressed and yet not concealed because already 
too surely divined and anticipated by the roused 
conscience of the criminal And Mercy, more power¬ 
ful than Justice, redeemed the criminal while it 
judged him, increased his shame tenfold, but mci eased 
in the same proportion the wish and courage to 
amend 

The second story describes the repentance of a 
woman It is a fragment A woman fallen from 
virtue, we know not who, entered a room in the house 
of a Pharisee who was entertaining Ghnst Wo know 
not particularly what Ghnst had done for her, but 
wo can conclude generally that he had roused her 
conscience as he did that of Zacchseus, that he had 
restored her to virtue by giving her hope and by 
inspiring her with an enthusiastic devotion to himself 
She threw herself down before him and embraced his 
feet, weeping so abundantly over them that she was 
obliged to wipe them, which she did with her hair. 
This IS the picture presented to us, and we know 
nothing further of the woman, although tradition has 
identified her with that Mary Magdalene of whose 
touching fidelity «to Ghnst in the last scenes of his 
life so much is recorded But* fragmentary as the 
story 18, it 18 all-important, as the turmng-point in the 
history of women. Such wisdom is there m humanity 
that he who first looked upon his fellow-creatures with 
sympathetic eyes found himself, as it were, in another 
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world and made mighty disAveries at every step. 
The female sex, in which antiquity saw nothing but 
inferiority, which Plato considered intended to do the 
same things as the male only not so well, was under¬ 
stood for the first time by Chnst His treatment 
brought out its charar.*^cnstic8, its supenonties, its 
peculiar power of graiitude and self-devotion. That 
woman who dned with her hair the feet she had 
bathed in grateful tears has raised her whole sex to a 
higher level. But we are conceinod with her not 
merely os a woman, but as a fallen woman And it 
is when wo consider her as such that the prodigious 
force and ongmality of Glirist s mercy makes itself 
felt. For it IS probably in the case of this particular 
vice that justice ripens the slowest and the seldomest 
into mercy Most persons in whom the moral sense 
is very strong are, as we have said, merciful, mercy 
is in general a measure of the higher degrees of keen¬ 
ness in the moral sense But there is a hmit beyond 
which it seems almost impossible for mercy, properly 
so called, to subsist There are certain vices which 
seem to indicate a criminality so engrained, or at 
least so inveterate, that mercy is, as it were, choked 
in the deadly atmosphere that sui rounds them, and 
dies for want of that hope upon which alone it can 
live. Vices that aro^incoi rigible are no proper objects 
of mercy, and there are some vices which virtuous 
people are found particularly ready to pronounce 
incorrigible Few brave men have any pity to spare 
for a confirmed coward And as cowardice seems to 
him who has the instinct of manliness a fatal vice in 
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nian as implying an ^tbsence of the indispensable 
condition of masculine virtue, so does confirmed nn- 
cbastity in woman seem a fatal vice to those who 
reverence womanhood. And therefore little mercy 
for it IS felt by those who take a senous view of 
sexual relations. There are multitudes who think 
lightly of it^ and therefore feel a good deal of com¬ 
passion for those who suffer at the hands of society 
such a terrible punishment for it There are others 
who can have mercy on it while they contemplate it^ 
as it wore, at a distance, and do not realise how 
mortal to the veiy soul of womanhood is the habitual 
desecration of all the sacraments of love Lastly, 
there are some who force themselves to have mercy 
on it out of reverence for the example of Christ 
But of those who see it near, and whose moral sense 
is keen enough to judge of it, the greater number 
pronounce it incurable We know the pitiless cruelty 
with which virtuous women commonly regard it 
Why is it that in this one case the female sex is more 
hard-hearted than the malel Probably because in 
this one case it feels more strongly, as might be 
expected, the heinousness of the offence, and those 
men who criticise women for their cruelty to their 
fallen sisters do not really judge from the advanced 
stage of mercy but from the lower stage of insensi¬ 
bility It IS commonly by love itself that men learn 
the sacredness of love Yet, though Christ never 
entered the realm of sexual love, this sacredness 
seems to have been felt by him far more deeply than 
by other men We have already had on opportunity 
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of observing this in the case If the woman taken in 
adultery. He exhibited on that occasion a profound 
delicacy of which there is no other example in the 
ancient world, and which anticipates and excels all 
that is noblest in chivalrous and finest in modem 
manners. In his treatment of the prostitute, then, 
how might we expect him to act ? Not^ surely, with 
the ready tolerance of men, which is but laxity, we 
might expert from him rather the seventy of women, 
which 18 purity. Disgust will overpower him here, 
if anywhere He will say, “Thy sin’s not accidental, 
but a trade . . ’Tis best that thou diest quickly ” 
There is no doubt that ho was not wanting in seventy, 
the gratitude that washed his feet in tears was not 
inspired by mere good-nature. But ho found mercy 
too, where mercy commonly fails even in tho tender 
hearts of women And mercy tnumphed, where it 
commonly dies of mere despair. 

These two stones may serve as specimens of 
Chnst’s redeeming power. At the same time they 
exhibit to us, it is plain, the natural working of the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity, tho essential spirit of 
Christianity The latter story in particular has gone 
to the heart of Ghnstendom It has given ongin and 
even a name to institutions which are found wherever 
the Chnstian Church is found, and the object of 
which is to redeem women that have fallen from 
virtue. It has given to Christian art the figure of 
the Magdalene, which, when contrasted with the 
Venus of Greek sculpture, represents in a very pal¬ 
pable manner the change whiqh Chiist has wrought in 
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the moral feelings of mlinkind with respect to womea 
May we then lay it down as one of the duties of 
active morality to attempt the restoration to virtue 
of the cnminal and outcast classes 1 

The Christian Church has certainly always reckoned 
this among its duties, nevertheless there emsts at 
the present day among practical men a strong repug¬ 
nance lo all schemes of the kind, a repugnance 
founded on observation and experience, and therefore 
not hkoly to bo wholly unreasonable. It will be 
well worth while to state the world’s case against the 
Christian doctrine of repentance 

In the first place, the world will admit what has 
been said concerning the imperfection of the legal 
system It is impossible to deny that the habit of 
regarding cnminals with unmixed hatred is a 
pernicious one. Law taken by itself benefits the 
good, and so far is most useful; but at the same time 
it makes the wavering bad and the bad worse, and 
vice hereditary, and so far it does fnghtful mischief. 
Mercy therefore must be called in to temper justice, 
and here Christianity is right In the treatment of 
the cnminal we must consider his interest as well as 
the interest of the injured party We must anxiously 
study the best means of moderating punishment so as 
to leave the cnminal a hope of recovering the public 
esteem, the best means of inflicting a disgrace which 
shall not be indelible This is a just pnnciple, and 
Christ’s protest against the pitiless rigour which the 
Jews exercised against the publicans and sinners was 
right and memorable If we follow the example he 
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set we may save many who||undGr the legal system 
are lost inevitably. We may arrest some at the 
beginning of a bad career whom the legal system 
would hurry forward But the hope of recovering 
all, of melting the most hardened, is an error of 
enthusiasm Men who look facts in the face, it is 
said, recognise that vice when it has once fairly laid 
hold of a man is an incurable disease, and, moreover, 
that it lays hold of men with a fatal rapidity. There 
is such a thing as repentance, and this fact should not 
be forgotten, but, on the other hand, it is a mistake 
to attach very great importance to it, for a practical 
and valuable repentance is very rare, the stage in the 
criminal’s career in which it is possible is a short one, 
and it IS only the less heinous forms of cnminality 
which admit of it at all 

This 18 probably the view which the most temperate 
of so-called practical men take of repentance when 
they do not allow themselves to be overawed by the 
authority of Christianity Clearly it is not the view 
of Christ He is far more hopeful, he believes that 
the most inveterate and enormous cnminality may be 
shaken off, and he is so sanguine of the possibihty of re- 
stonng the lost that he avows himself ready to neglect 
for this enterpnse his other task of strengthening and 
developing the virtue of the good Let us endeavour 
to discover the ground of this difference of opinion. 

The popular view, then, is that there are two 
kinds of vice. The one includes whatever we under¬ 
stand by infirmities, as faults of temper, or passion 
Uncontrolled temper or unbndled passions may lead 
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to grave crimes; still w# regard these vices as venial, 
and are at all times ready to believe in the repentance 
and reformation of one addicted to them. The other 
class includes such vices as perfidy, brutality, and 
cowardice; and of theso, for the most part) ** the 
world will not believe a man repents,” and when 
it finds the Church undertaking to convert such 
characters and boasting of its success, it) whether 
openly or secretly, accuses Christianity of encouragmg 
hypocrisy Now if we consider this classification of 
vices, or if we ask ourselves how the vicious characters 
we are disposed to forgive differ from those to whom 
we refuse forgiveness, we shall find that the one 
thing which we consider indispensable is good im¬ 
pulses The man who has these may commit any of 
the crimes to which turbulent passions may prompt 
or feebleness of will leave the path open, and yet he 
will not forfeit our sympathy. We shall continue to 
hope for him, and, if he should declare himself 
repentant and reformed, we shall not suspect him of 
insinconty, for we shall regard him as one who all 
along had the root of the matter in him But the 
cold-blooded, low-minded criminal, whose crimes have 
cost him no struggle and no remorse, without ardour 
in his pulses or blush upon his cheek—when such a 
man abandons evil courses we but suspect him of 
some deeper treachery than usual,'for we see no soil 
out of which virtue could spring This is the rough 
philosophy of common life, and in ordmary cases it 
serves us well enough. “ This wise world of ours is 
mainly right” But the question arises, How do 
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these indispensable good arise in the mind f 

If those who have them had them from earliest 
childhood in the same strength, and those who want 
them have never possessed them m any degree, then 
indeed we must reconcile ourselves to the maxim, 
“Once a villain, always a villain,” But it wiU be 
found that the same rule holds of these good impulses 
which holds of all other human endowments, namely, 
that though different men may by nature possess 
them in different degrees, yet all possess them in 
some degree; and also that they require development 
by external influences. Further, it is possible that 
in the absence of such influences they do not die but 
remain within the man undiscovered and dormant 
Accordingly, though it is quite true that where 
virtuous impulses are not active virtue cannot live, 
yet it is by no means certain that where such impulses 
are not active they do not exist, and may not, by the 
application of some influence, bo roused into activity. 

But^ answers the world, the better impulses do 
sooner or later die of this toipor It is true that they 
do not die at once, and there is a considerable penod 
during which repentance is possible But it never 
lasts longer than youth this is the flexible and 
elastic time Upon the young try all your methods 
of conversion and regeneration; but when youth is 
over, in middle age, when physical growth has ceased, 
when life has been explored, when habit has become 
as powerful as nature, when no new idea is welcome 
and few new ideas are intelligible, when a man's 
character is understood by his neighbours, and any 
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change in his conduhfc lijiAild excite their surprise and 
disturb their calculations, when all things concur to 
produce uniformity and to prescnbe an unchangeable 
routine both of thought and action,—in this stage 
moral disease is incurable, repentance impossible 
Again, there is much truth in this It is an easy 
thing to bring the tears of repentance to the eyes of 
a boy ; we see the most striking changes pass upon 
the whole life and mode of thinking of young men, 
but the period of experiments, the noviciate, expires, 
and the vicious habits of middle hfe resist^ for the 
most part^ the contagion of virtue and of noble 
examples. The power of the ordinary agencies of 
moral restoration which are at work in the world is 
thus limited But the world will surely admit excep¬ 
tions. Agencies have at different times been brought 
to bear which have had a greater power than this, 
and which have roused good impulses m hearts that 
seemed dead. A Whitefield, a Bernard, a Paul—not 
to say a Christ—^have certainly shown that tho most 
confirmed vice is not beyond the reach of regenerating 
influences Inspired men like these appeanng at 
intervals have wrought what may be called moral 
miracles Nor is it possible to set bounds to the 
restoring and converting power of virtue, when, as it 
were, it takes fire—^ifhen, instead of a rule teaching 
a man to do justice to his neighbours, and to benefit 
them when an occasion presents itself, it becomes a 
burning and consuming passion of benevolence, an 
energy of self-devotion, an aggressive ardour of love 
Well I it is this aggressive, exceptional virtue that 
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Christ asaumea to be employed, and that the world 
leaves out of calculation Christ is consistent here , 
we have remarked repeatedly that he demands an 
enthusiasmi and it is consistent therefore that he 
should impose tasks to which only an enthusiasm is 
equal. 

Once more, however, the world may answer, Christ 
may be consistent in this, but is he wise f It may be 
true that he does demand an enthusiasm, and that 
such an enthusiasm may be capable of awakening the 
moral sense in hearts in which it seemed dead. But 
if, notwithstanding this demand, only a very few 
members of the Chnstian Church are capable of the 
enthusiasm, what use in imposing on the whole body 
a task which the vast majority are not qualified to 
perform ? Would it not be well to recognise the fact 
which we cannot alter, I'lnd to abstain from demanding 
from frail human nature what human nature cannot 
render? Would it not be well for the Church to 
impose upon its ordinary members only ordinary 
duties ? When the Bernard or the Whitefield appears, 
let her by all means find occupation for him. Let 
her in such cases boldly invade the enemy’s country. 
But in ordinary times would it not be well for her to 
confine herself to more modest and practicable under¬ 
takings ? There is much for hci to do even though 
she should honestly confess herself unable to reclaim 
the lost. She may tram the young, administer reproof 
to slight lapses, maintain a high standard of virtue, 
soften manners, diffuse enlightenment Would it 
not be well for her to adapt her ends to her means ? 
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No, it would not well; it would be fatal to 
do so; and Chnst meant what he said, and said 
what was true, when he pronounced the Enthusiasm 
of Humanity to be everything, and the absence of it 
to bo the absence of everything The world under¬ 
stands its own routine well enough, what it does not 
understand is the mode of changing that routine. It 
has no appreciation of the nature or measure of the 
power of enthusiasm, and on this matter it learns 
nothing from experience, but after every fresh proof 
of that power relapses from its bnef astonishment 
into its old ignorance, and commits precisely the same 
miscalculation on the next occasion The power of 
enthusiasm is, indeed, far from being unlimited; in 
some cases it is very small. History is full of 
instances in which it has foamed Itself away in utter 
impotence agamst physical obstacles. Painful it is 
to read, and yet one reads again and again, of citizens 
who have united in close league agamst some proud 
invader; with enthusiastic dependence upon the 
justice of their cause, the invincible force of their 
patriotism, and the protection of Providence, when 
justice has been found weaker than power, and 
enthusiasm than numbers, and Providence has coldly 
taken the side of the stronger battalions But mio 
power enthusiasm has almost without limit—the 
power of propagating itself—and it was for this that 
Christ depended on it. He contemplated a Church 
in which the Enthusiasm of Humanity should not be 
felt by two or three only but widely. In whatever 
heart it might be kindled, he calculated that it would 
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pass rapidly into other hea^ and that^ as it can 
make its heat felt outside ^ Church, so it would 
preserve the Church itself from lukewarmnesa For 
a lukewarm Church he would not condescend to 
legislate, nor did he regard it as at all inevitable that 
the Church should become lukewarm. He laid it as 
a duty upon the Church to reclaim the lost^ because 
he did not think it utopian to suppose that the 
Church might be not in its best members only, but 
through its whole body, inspired by that ardour of 
humanity that can charm away the bad passions of 
the wildest heart, and open to the savage and the 
outlaw lurking in moral wildernesses an entrancing 
view of the holy and tranquil order that broods over 
the streets and palaces of the city of God. 

Nevertheless the stubborn fact remains What¬ 
ever may be theoretically possible to the Enthusiasm 
of Humanity, it does not at the present day often 
rise to this energy We do nol^ as a matter of fact^ 
often see these wonderful conversions take place; and 
when they do appear to take place, we have had so 
much experience of the hollowness of <^uch appearances 
that we expect to find in the end the change transitory 
or else hypocritical, or, if it be genuine, that the 
convert was never a cnminal of the deepest dye, but 
jierhaps rather unfortunate than guilty. Must we 
not^ then, still conclude that Christ has in this instance 
made a miscalculation, and that if he has not overrated 
the power of Enthusiasm so long as Enthusiasm 
exists^ he has at least overrated the probability of its 
continuing long, and underrated the power of the 
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agencies which are always at work to damp and 
quench it? Instead ^ presuming that the Church 
would generally be under the influence of enthusiasm, 
ought he not rather to have foreseen that it would 
generally bo lukewarm and enthusiastic only at rare 
intervals? The answer is^ that Christ does not 
actually seem to have been thus sanguine, but he 
counted the Enthusiasm not merely an important 
but an absolutely essential thing, and therefore left 
no directions as to what should be done when it was 
absent Ho did not disguise from himself the prob¬ 
ability of great seasons of depression occurring in 
the Church, ebbs in the tide of the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity He spoke of a time when the love of 
many should wax cold j he doubted whether on his 
return to the earth he should And faith in it And 
the Apostles in like manner became sensible that 
their inspiration was liable to intermissions They 
regard it as possible to grtffoe the Divinity who 
resided within them, and even to qwnch his influence 
But neither they nor Chnst even for a moment 
suppose that) if he should take his flight, it is possible 
to do without him, or that the sphere of Christian 
duty is to be narrowed to suit tho lukewarmness of 
Christian feeling Chnstianity is an enthusiasm or 
it is nothing, and if there sometimes appear in the 
history of the Cliurch instances of a tone which is 
pure and high without being enthusiastic, of a mood 
of Christian feeling which is calmly favourable to 
virtue without being victorious against vice, it will 
probably be found that all that is respectable in such 
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a mood is but the 8lowly-Bu1a^|ling movement of an 
earlier enthusiasm, and all that is produced by the 
lukewarmness of the time itself is hypocrisy and 
corrupt conventionalism 

Christianity, then, would sacrifice its divinity if it 
abandoned its missionary character and became a 
mere educational institution Surely this Article of 
Conversion is the true artkidus stafUts aui caderUis 
ecdesicB. When the power of reclaiming the lost dies 
out of the Church, it ceases to be the Church. It may 
remain a useful institution, though it is most likely 
to become an immoral and mischievous one Where 
the power remains, there, whatever is wanting, it 
may still be said that “ the tabernacle of God is with 
men ** 


u 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE LAW OF RESENTMENT 

It is not tho fault of the diyine virtue of Meicy that 
it IS so roailily counterfeited by the vice of insensi¬ 
bility. Tho difference is indeed vast, but it often 
does not express itself at all in outward deeds The 
difference lies in that indignation at i^ce which in 
the merciful man may often be suppressed, while in 
the merely tolerant man it has no existence Mercy 
has been defined above as a feeling of mixed indig¬ 
nation and^pity, piopeily speaking, Mercy is present 
wherever such a feeling is entertained, whether the 
action dictated by the feeling bo punishment or 
forgiveness Theie are occasions when the wise man 
who entertains this compound feeling will see fit to 
indulge the pity and suppress the indignation j there 
ore other occasions when he will gratify the indigna¬ 
tion and resist tho impulses of pfty. But he is not 
merciful unless he feels both. Thus tho man who 
cannot be angry cannot be merciful, and we shall be 
able to assure ourselves that that unbounded com¬ 
passion for sinners which Christ showed was really 
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Mercy and not mere toleranc^^y enquiring whether 
on other occasionB he showra himself capable of 
anger. 

Of the two feelings which go to compose Mercy 
the indignation requires to be satisfied first The 
first impulse roused by the sight of vice should be 
the impulse of opposition and hostility. To convict 
it^ to detect it^ to contend with it^ to put it down, is 
the first and indispensable thing It is indeed a fair 
object of pity even while it remains undetected and 
prosperous, but such pity must be passive and must 
not dare to express itself in deeds It is not mercy 
but treason against justice to xelent towards vice so 
long as it is tiiumphant and insolent So long, if we 
may venture upon the expiession, mercy will be 
even sterner and more iiiipitying than justice, as the 
poet felt when ho wrote— 

And nil I if some stiangc trance 
The eyelids of thy sterner sister jiress. 

Seize, Mercy, thou, inure teriible, the brand, 

And hurl her Ihundcrbolts nith fiercer hand. 

But the moment that indignation begins to be m 
some measure satisfied, pity awakes; and when 
indignation is satiated then Pity occupies the whole 
mind of the merciful man We have seen Christ 
when hiB feelings were in this latter condition, when 
ho moved among fhat class of ciiminals upon whom 
justice had in some measure done its work They 
were suffering the sentence of social excommunication. 
Efis indignation towards them was not dead but 
■atufied, and therefore in his demeanour few traces 
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of it appear. But th^ must have been in Palestine 
another class of cnminals, a class 'which is found in 
all countnes, whose vices are not detected or pass for 
virtues, and who accordingly reap all the advantages 
and suffer none of the penalties of crime In the 
presence of such a class true Mercy, as we have 
seen, makes her face as a flinty and hardens and 
stiffens into mere Justice 

We find, then, in Palestine, a class of persons 
towards whom Christ’s demeanour was precisely of 
this kind. It was a class not less influential and 
important than might be produced in England by 
fusing the bar, the clergy, and universities and the 
literary class into one vast intellectual order It is 
to be remembered that -with the Jews theology, law, 
science, and hterature were but different aspects of 
one thing, the Divine Bevclation which had been 
made to their fathers and which was contained for 
them in the Scriptures of the Old Testament supple¬ 
mented, in the view of the most influential party, by 
a Tradition of equal antiquity and authority As 
there was but one sort of learning, there was but one 
learned profession, consisting of the expounders of 
this ancient wisdom At least these constituted the 
one learned profession which had much influence at 
this time, and which could be said to deserve the 
titla The old Aaromc pnesthoocl still existed, but 
it bore the stamp of a ruder age and wanted the 
chi^cter and acquirements which conferred influence 
in an age of books and study. As in Greece the 
priesthood passed into insignificance and resigned 
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the task of instructing the pee^fe, so far as they had 
ever undertaken it^ to the philosophers^ so in Judiea 
they were eclipsed first by the prophets and after- 
wardsj when the faith in inspiration began to die out, 
by the commentators on the old Law. The order of 
Aaron gave place to the order which regarded Ezra 
as its founder, the priest gave place to the Scnbe or 
Lawyer. 

At the time when the national institutions of 
Judsea were threatened by the Greek kings of Syria, 
there sprang up a iiarty composed of those who 
clung most fondly to ancient traditions, the object of 
which was to preserve the nation from losing its 
peculiarity through the infection of Greek manners 
and opinions. They bore the name of Phansees 
As the national paity they found it easy to become 
popular, and, in spite of some opposition and perse¬ 
cution from the Asmoncan kings, they continued in 
the time of Chnst to exercise a commanding influence 
over the people It is natural to suppose that this 
party included most of that great learned profession 
]UBt described A Scnbe would naturally bo a 
Pharisee, inasmuch as one who devoted his life to the 
study of the Law would naturally be zealous m de¬ 
fence of it Accordingly in the New Testament, the 
Scribes, Lawyers, and Phansees are commonly named 
together, being m Act partly identical and alto|;ether 
congenial in views and interests And they may be 
considered as composing practically one party. 

With the main object which this party had in 
view none can have sympathised more than Christ. 
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None, certainly, regard the ancient revelation with 
more reverence than he, none can have been more 
unwilling to see tho national institutions of the Jews 
supplanted and superseded by the customs of the 
surrounding nations It might therefore have been 
expected that Chnst would rather take the lead 
among the Senbes and lawyers than set himself in 
opposition to them. And, indeed, it is likely enough 
that, as Socrates passed with tho world for a sophist, 
BO Christ was regarded by the people in general as a 
leading Senbe or expounder of the Law But if we 
examine the character of that great party more 
closely, wo shall find that they not only differed 
from Christ but wore radically opposed to him, and 
that they were not only in spirit unchristian but 
essentially anti-chnstian The whole course of this 
investigation has shown that the substance of Christ’s 
teaching was his doctrine of Enthusiasm, or of a 
present Spirit dictating tho nght course of action 
and superseding the necessity of particular rules 
Now the doctrine of the Senbes, lawyers, and 
Pharisees may bo briefly summed up by saying that 
it consisted in the denial of a present Spirit, and in 
the assertion of the paramount necessity of particular 
rules. They believed that the inspiring Power which 
had dwelt with their ancestors and made them 
virtuous was withdrawn, and they compiled out of 
the works of those ancestors an elaborate system of 
rules which might serve them for guidance m his 
absence. In other words, their doCtnne and Christ's 
were precisely contrary to each other. ^ 
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Both Christ and the leg^t desired to preserve 
Judaism, but the legalist bellied that in order to do 
this it was necessary to adopt a defensive attitude, to 
throw up walls of partition, and as much as possible 
to isolate the Jew fiom those dangerous influences 
which might otherwise have obliterated his nationality. 
This belief was a confession of the weakness of the 
Jewish principle, a confession that it had ceased to 
be a match for the influences in the midst of which 
it was placed, and it suggested a number of hateful 
and immoral contrivances for perpetuating the divi¬ 
sion between Jew and Gentile The hatred which 
the Jews incurred from the surrounding nations, the 
fancy current among the Gentiles that Moses had 
forbidden them to show a traveller the way unless 
he professed their own belief, or to direct a thirsty 
man to the fountain unless ho were circumcised, had 
its rise in this odious theory of isolation 

Chiist^ on the contiary, proposed to preserve 
Judaism by putting it upon the ofleusive, by making 
it universal. And this plan implied his belief in its 
invincible, heaven-inspired strength He held that 
the same Divine Power which had originally legis¬ 
lated for the Jews was still present, completing 
his legislation and annulling whatever in it was 
outworn by the Enthusiasm of Humanity kindled in 
men’s hearts and flssiiing decrees as authoritative as 
those of Moses. And in this Enthusiasm he confided 
as powerful enough to resist whatever was corrupting 
in Gentile influences and to assimilate what was 
good. Therefore, while the legalists provoked the 
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Gentile world to tha^nal attack upon the Jewish 
nation which deprived it of its temple and its 
country, Christ initiated that reconciliation of Jew 
and Gentile which was seen in the early Church 

Again, both Christ and the legalist devoted 
themselves to the promotion of moral virtue. They 
agreed in thinking everything unimportant in com- 
panson with Duty. But the legalist believed that 
the old method by which their ancestors had arrived 
at a knowledge of the requirements of Duty, namely, 
divine inspiration, was no longer available, and that 
nothing therefore remained but carefully to collect 
the results at which their ancestors had arrived by 
this method, to adopt these results as rules, and to 
observe them punctiliously Devoutly believing that 
in the most trifling matter where action was involved 
there was a nght course and a wrong one, and at the 
same time entirely deserted by the instinct or 
inspiration which distinguishes the one from the 
other, they invented the most fnvolous casuistry 
that has eVer been known They overburdened 
men’s memories and perplexed their lives with an 
endless multitude of rules, which sometimes were 
simply trivial eg. “An egg laid on a festival day 
may be eaten according to the school of Shammai, 
but the school of Hillel says it must not be eaten,” 
and at other times* were immoral* as in the case of 
the Corban which Christ selected for censure. 

Precisely in opposition to this school Christ 
proclaimed that the inspiration which had instructed 
the ancient Jews was not only not withdrawn, but 
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WB6 giYen to hifl own generation in far greater measure 
than to any prenous one. Jofft the Baptist^ he said, 
was the greatest of the prophets, and the least of his 
own followers was greater than John. The inspiration 
of the prophets had revealed to them some of their 
duties, but had left them unenlightened about others, 
an inspiration was now given which should illuminate 
the whole province of moral obligation. Casuistry 
therefore, so far from being important^ was less needed 
than ever, and it was so far from being necesfaiy to 
supplement the written Scnptures by a traditional 
law that those written Scnptures themselves, though 
they retained their sacredness and value, yet ceased 
henceforth to be, in the stnet sense, a binding law. 

So direct was Christ’s opposition to the legal party. 
The method of promoting moral virtue which he 
proposed was not regarded by him as merely better 
than the casuistiy of his opponents, but as the only 
method The other method, in his view, could not 
produce virtue, though it might sometimes procure 
the performance of a nght deed, it could but destroy 
in men’s minds the very conception of virtue. It 
could issue in nothing but a certain moral pedantry 
and in pndo Therefore he denounced without 
qualification the whole system and the teachers of it 
Apologetic voices might perhaps have been raised, 
urging that these tbachers, if their system was worth¬ 
less and mischievous, nevertheless did, at least in some 
oases, the best they could, that they were serious and 
made others serious, and that at the worst any moral 
teaching was better than none. We do not know 
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how Christ would have answered this plei^ but we 
know that he suffe^d no such considerations to 
mitigate the sternness of his condemnation. He who 
could make allowance for the publican and the pro¬ 
stitute made no allowance at all for the Pharisee. If 
we examine the charges he makes against them we 
shall see that he accuses them in the first place 
of downright, undisguised vice He calls them 
plunderers of the poor, and declares that the countless 
rules which they impose upon others they take no 
trouble to observe themselves We have not the 
evidence beforo us which might enable us to verify 
these accusations. All Ihat can be said is that those 
who are constantly endeavouring to avoid infinitesimal 
sins, such os that of eating an egg laid on a festival 
day, are particularly apt to fall into sms that are 
“ gross as a mountain, open, paljiable ” In this sense 
it IS true that “la petite morale est I'onncmi de la 
grande ” But it is evident that Christ was not better 
pleased with their good deeds than with their bad 
ones Thojr good deeds had the nature of imposture, 
that is, they did nob proceed from the motives from 
which such deeds naturally spring and from which 
the public suppose them to spring When these men 
tithed their property for the service of religion, did 
they do so from the ardent feelings which had 
suggested the oblations of David*in old times ? No 
doubt the people thought so, but in truth they 
paid tithes from a motive which might just as well 
have prompted them to take tithes—respect for a 
traditionid rule. When they searched and sifted 
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the Scnptareay fancying, as Christ said, that in them 
they had eternal life, did they 9o so because they felt 
deeply the wisdom of the old prophets and legislators f 
The people, no doubt^ thought that these dihgent 
students wore possessed with the spint of what they 
read, but the truth was that they only pored over 
the ancient scrolls because they understood that it 
was proper to read them Therafore the more they 
read the less they understood, and they paid the same 
reverence to the languid futilities of some purblind 
commentator as to the inspirations of Isaiah. When 
they lauded the ancient prophets and built their 
sepulchres, was it because they were congenial spirits, 
formed in their school and bent upon following in 
their steps) The people thought so, but Christ 
pronounced with memorable point and truth—what 
is true of many other worshippeis of antiquity besides 
the Pharisees—that they were the legitimate repre¬ 
sentatives of those who killed the prophets^ and that they 
betrayed this by the very worship which they paid to 
their memory. 

Let us linger on this for a moment It is trit^ 
that an original man is persecuted in his lifetime and 
idolised after his death, but it is a less faimhar truth 
that the posthumous idolaters are the legitimate 
successors and representatives of the contemporary 
persecutors. The* glory of the original man is this, 
that he does not take his virtues and his views of 
thmgs at second hand, but draws wisdom fresh from 
nature and from the inspiration within him. To the 
majority in every age, that is, to the superficial and 
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ihe feeble, such originality is alarming, perplexing, 
fatiguing They uni& to crush the innovator But 
it may be that by his own energy and by the 
assistance of his followers he proves too strong for 
them. Gradually, about the close of his career, or, 
it may be, after it^ they aie compelled to withdraw 
their opposition and to imitate the man whom they 
had denounced. They are compelled to do that 
which is most frightful to them, to abandon their 
routine. And then there occurs to them a thought 
which brings inexpressible relief Out of the example 
of the original man they can make a new routine. 
They may imitate him m everything except his 
originality. For one routine is as easy to pace as 
another What they dread is the necessity of 
originating, tho fatigue of being really alive And 
thus tho second half of the original man’s destiny is 
really worse than the first, and his failure is wntten 
more legibly in the blind veneration of succeeding 
ages than in the blind hostility of his own Ho 
broke the chains by which men were* bound, he threw 
open to them the doors leading into the boundless 
freedom of nature and truth. But in the next 
generation he is idolised and nature and truth as 
much forgotten as ever, if ho could return to earth 
he would find that the crowbars and files with which 
he made his way out of the pnson-hoiise have been 
forged into the bolts and chains of a new prison called 
by his own name. And who are those who idolise 
his memory Y Who are found building hu sepulchre t 
P^cisely the same party which resisted his refonn; 
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those who are born for routine and can accommodate 
themselves to eveiything but fnedom; those who in 
dinging to the wisdom of the past suppose they love 
wisdom but in fact love only the past^ and love the 
past only because they hate the hving present; those, 
in a word, who set Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
opposition to Christ, and appeal to the God of the 
dead against the God of the living 

Thus it was that the legal party were adora in 
everything, winning the reverence of the multitude 
by false pretences, imitating inspired men in every¬ 
thing except their inspiration, following motives 
which did not actuate them but which they supposed 
ought to actuate them. And as must most infallibly 
happen to men hving in such conventionalism, 
destitute of convictions, the healthy play of life 
artificially suspended, over the whole inert stagnation 
of the soul there grew a scurf of feeble corruption, 
petty vices, littlenesses, meannesses, were rife within 
them They grew conceited, pompous, childish 
They hked to hoar the sound of their titles, to 
exaggerate the distinctions of their dress, to reflect 
upon their superionty to other men, to find that 
superiority acknowledged, to be greeted reveientially 
in pubhc places, to recline on the first couch at dinner 
parties. The virtues to the cultivation of which in 
themselves and otAers they had devoted their lives 
refused altogether to be cultivated by the methods 
they used, and in the void place of their hearts where 
morality and sanctity, justice and the love of God, 
should have been, there appeared at last nothing to 
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mark the religious man, nothing, we maj suppose, 
except a little ill-teil^er, a faint spite against those 
who held wrong opinions, a feeble self-important 
pleasure in detecting heresy. 

Such was the party which Christ denounced with 
so much passion. It may strike us that however 
corrupt they may have been they could hardly deserve 
to be pronounced worse than pubheans and harlota 
But Christ never went so far as this He did indeed 
in a parable contrast the prayer of a Pharisee un¬ 
favourably with the prayer of a publican, but it was 
a publican repenting, and the moral of the comparison 
IS, “ Better commit a great sin and be ashamed of it^ 
than a smaller one and be proud of it." And when 
he said that the very harlots entered the Chiistian 
Church before the Pharisees, he again meant to 
charge them not with being worse but less corrigible 
than those whoso vices wore too gross to leave room 
for self-delusion Still it is plain that ho gave way 
to anger far more in addressing Pharisees than in 
addressing publicans and harlots * 

In doing so he only followed the rule laid down 
above. It is not to be supposed that, as a lover of 
men, he felt less pity for those whom he denounced 
when all the world admired them than for those 
whose part ho took when all the world disowned them. 
Indeed his most passionate inve&tive closes in that 
singular lamentation over Jerusalem in which the 
saddest feelings of a sensitive patriot are so immitably 
blended with the regal sense of personal greatness 
which he continually and with so much unconsoious- 
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nesB betrayed Ho felt pity as well as anger, but he 
thought the anger had a better right to be expressed. 
The impostors must be first unmasked; they might 
be forgiven afterwards, if they should abandon their 
conventionalities. The lover of men is angry to see 
harm done to men Harm was done by the publican 
and the prostitute, but anger could do no more 
against these than it did already Men were on their 
guard against them, their power for evil was circum¬ 
scribed as far as it could be, and justice was satisfied 
by the punishment of infamy which had been inflicted 
upon them. But the lover of men, when he con¬ 
templated the vast and united phalanx of legalists, 
saw that which earned him out of himself with anger 
and pain He saw the multitude sittmg at their feet 
as learners and addressing them with titles of 
veneration He saw those whose lot confined them 
to the narrow cares of subsistence, those whose limbs 
indeed were continually exercised in handicrafts and 
their shrewdness in trades, but whose higher faculties 
rusted in disuse, and those of higher station, upon 
whom foil larger tasks of administration and govern¬ 
ment but still secular tasks overwhelming the mind 
with details and concealing eternal principles from 
its view,—he saw all this miscellaneous crowd 
gathering round their received teachers eager for the 
wisdom and the instruction which might save their 
souls in the ail-engulphing vortex of earthly life He 
saw that in the hands of these teachers were laid the 
life and salvation of the nation, and that from them 
was certain to^pass readily into other minds whatever 
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enthusiasm of goodness might dwell in their own. 
He looked for this enthusiasm; doubtless he was 
prepared to find it immature and not altogether that 
Enthusiasm of Humanity which dwelt in himself. 
He observed these teachers—and he found they were 
mountobanka Their gestures, their costume, were 
theatrical, their whole life was an acted play; the 
wisdom that came from their lips was repeated with 
more ox less fluency, but it had been learned by rote; 
sometimes it was good, the wisdom of Moses -or Isaiah, 
sometimes it was the dotage of a Shammai, but^ 
wise or foolish, it came with equal emphasis from 
those who, solely occupied with the fretting and the 
strutting they considered proper to the part, declaimed 
it m the dress of teachers to an admiring audience. 
And marking this, he considered that the power of 
these men to do mischief was equal to or greater than 
their power to do good It would be better that the 
Jews should have no teachers of wisdom at all, than 
that they should have teachers who should give them 
folly under the name of wisdom Better that in the 
routine of a laborious life they should hear of wisdom 
as a thing moro costly than pearls but beyond their 
reach, than that it should seem to be brought within 
their reach and they should discover it to be paste 
Acknowledged penury of wisdom might leave them 
rich in humibty, reverence, and &ith, abundance of 
false wisdom could but make them impostors or 
cynics Jf a divine revelation be the first of blessings, 
then the imposture that counterfeits it must be by 
far the greatest of all evils. And if the unlucky 
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malefactor who in mere brutaJifcy of ignorance or 
naiTowneaa of nature or of culRire has wronged his 
neighbour excite our anger, how much deeper should 
be our indignation when intellect and eloquence are 
abused to selfish purposes, when studious leisure and 
learning and thought turn traitors to the cause of 
human well-being, and the wells of a nation's moral 
life are poisoned 1 

This, then, was the class of persons with whom 
Christ was angry, and these were the reasons of his 
anger. But now let us enquire what was the character 
of his anger. We must remember that this is he who 
was called a lamb He was distinguished from the 
other remarkable characters of antiquity by his 
gentleness. He introduced into human nature those 
blended and complex feelings which distinguish 
modem characters from ancient Now the question 
may be raised whether this complexity of character 
is not purchased at some expense of strength. 
Ancient valour was well-nigh pitiless Modem 
soldiers mix pity with their valour: have they lost 
any valour by doing so 1 In like manner, when we 
are angry with men in theso days, we are commonly 
angry with discrimination. We make reserves; we 
give some credit for good intentions ; we make some 
allowance for temptations; we are sorry toibe angry, 
and do not^ like thS ancients, enjoy the passion as if 
it were wine. The question then anses, has the 
passion of anger grown at all feebler m us ? «Are we 
at all emasculated by the complexity of our emotions 1 
To find an answer let us look at the great Exemplar 
^ X 
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of modern characters; lei lu enquire whether he was 
feeble in his anger , ^et us consider the wrath of the 
Lamb. 

The faults of the legal parl^ei^re such as it is 
very difficult to reprov^ rbeoause thqy weijS cf so 
refined and impalpable i character. These men hai^ 
not been guilty for the most part of open orime-} if 
they had done wrong, they had done so probably not. 
without some good intention ; if they had deluded 
others, they had deluded themselves first Christ 
recognised the impalpable, insidious eharaoter their 
corrupting influence when he charged his followers 
to beware of the leaven, that is, the infection, of the 
Phansees. It is difficult to reprove a party like this, 
without either making so many qq^ifications as to 
deprive the reproof of most of its force, or, on the 
other hand, committing an apparent injustice. But 
Christ’s anger was not to be restrained by such con¬ 
siderations One invective has been preserved, 
probably on account of the concentrated passion of 
iudignation which breathes through it^' and perhaps 
also because, more than anything else, it determined 
the legalists to lay their plot against ChrWs life. It 
makes no qualifications, it says not a |n;osd about 
good intentions nor about overwhelming tifppptations. 
Delivereckin the presence of the multitudot on whose 
admiration the legalists lived, It denounces a suc¬ 
cession of woes upon the whole all-powerfiil order, 
reiterating many times the charge of imposture, and 
coupling it with almost every other biting reproach 
that can be imagined. It charges them with childidi 
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pedantry^ witih yezatiouB and ending oppreBSum, 
and, what waa especially severe as addressed to the 
learned class, with ignorance and with the hatred of 
knowledge. To men who supposed that they 
monopolj^ the mcilt infallible rules, the most 
hzq^ujrite "ninthods ti discovering truth, he says, 
You have ti^en away the key of knowledge; you 
enter not in yowolves, and those that were entering 
in you hinderi” 'Finally, he calls them children of 
belt serpent^ a bpood of vipers, and asks how it is 
possible for them to escape damnation. 

Here, then, we see Christ in his attitude of hostility. 
His language itself is not wantmg in energy, and it 
derived double emphasis from his position. In his 
political appearance he may be compared to the 
Gracchi As they assailed a close and selfish ruling 
order by marshalling the people agamst it, and 
assuming that peculiar position of authorised agitators 
which the Roman constitution offered in the tribunate, 
so did Christ assail the order of legalists The old 
Jewish constitution recognised the claim of the prophet 
to a certain authonty. One who, advancing pre¬ 
tensions to^ the prophetic character, succeeded in 
producing conviction, so that by a kind of informal 
hut uretiktible plebisctium he waa recognised to be 
that which he professed to be, was thenceforward 
regarded as a mouthpiece of the Invisible King, and 
hdd an indefinite but at the same time constitutional 
authority in the land He was not a mere 
but, as it were, a magistrate, and almost^ if he pleased, 
a dictator. This singular institution had, it is true^ 
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lain dormant for many centurieB, not that the Jewa 
had ceased to belief in prophets, but that no person 
had succeeded in winning the plebiscUim which con¬ 
ferred the prophetic authonty. The office was 
understood not to be abolished but simply to be in 
abeyance It is recorded that Judas Maccabssus when 
he purified the temple reserved some matters until a 
prophet should appear to give directions about them 
The reign of the prophets had now begun again 
John the Baptist had received that universal testimony 
to his divine mission which the legalists themselves, 
with all their contempt for the “ cursed ” populace, 
found it impo<«sible to resist To his authority Christ 
had succeeded When, therefore, he assailed the 
dominant order, he did so as a magistrate, and his act 
was a political one His power was less defined, but 
it was not less real than that of a Boman tribune of 
the people, and in extent it was greater, because it 
was undefined, and because it was perpetual and per¬ 
sonal, instead of being delegated for the term of a year. 
Acknowledged as a prophet^ and making no conceal¬ 
ment of the fact that he regarded himself as a king, 
he must have meant his denunciations of the legal 
party for a mortal defitince. They were the final 
brimming over of the cup of indignation. They made 
all reconciliation between him and them impossible. 

Our biographies tell us that*'he early foresaw in 
what the quarrel would end He saw that he was 
driving his opponents to that point that^ with their 
love of power and position, they must murder him. 
His life had been tranquil; the times were tranquiL 
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How easy it might have been to lead a uaeful life^ 
teaching men everywhere, setting an example of hi^ 
aims and thoughts, leavening gradually the nation 
with his morality and sanctity 1 How easy it might 
have been to procure for himself a long life, which 
would have been full of blessing to manbnd, and up 
to the end to see that which was the great wish of 
the Hebrew patnot, “peace upon Israel'” What 
prevented this happy prospect from being realised 1 
Surely, we may think, to avoid bloodshed and 
shocking Climes a Chiistian would sacrifice much 
What prevented the pro8i)ect from being realised f 
We must answer, Christ himself prevented it, simply 
because he would not restrain his anger He might 
have remained silent about the Pharisees, he might 
have avoided meeting with them or talking of them ; 
he might at least have qualified the severity of his 
reproofa None of these things would he do; he 
gave his anger way, and drove his opponents to that 
which such men call the “necessity” of destroying 
him. 

His resentment did not indeed show itself in action. 
He did not arm his followers against them; he would 
not probably, had he been placed in a condition to do 
so, have done to them what Elijah did to the prophets 
of Baal at the brook Kishon. Yet it appears that the 
anger he felt would of itself have carried him as far 
as this. Setting forth in a parable his own relation 
to the legalists, and deaenbing himself, as usual, as a 
king, he concluded with representing the king as 
sa 3 rmg; “ and as^ for those mine enemies which would 
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not that I ehould reign over thenii bring them hither 
and shiy them leforeSne ” 

In this profound resentment he never wavered. 
It IS the custom to say that Chnst died forgiving his 
enemies True, no doubts it is that he held the 
forgiveness of private enemies to be among the first 
of duties, and ho did forgive the personal insults and 
barbarities that were practised upon him But the 
legalists, whose crime was against the kingdom of 
God, the nation, and mankind, it docs not appear 
that he ever forgave. The words of forgiveness 
uttered on the Cross refer simply to the Roman 
soldiers, for whom pardon is asked expressly on the 
ground that they do not understand what they are 
doing The words may even contain distinct allusion 
to that other class of cnmmals who did know what 
they were doing, and for whom therefore the same 
prayer was not offered. At least this interpretation 
suggests itself to one who endeavours to discover from 
the expressions which he dropped what was passmg 
in Christ’s mind during the period of his sufferings. 
For those expressions indicate that he was neither 
thinking of his murderers with pity and forgiveness 
nor yet turning his mmd to other subjects, but that 
he was brooding over their conduct with bitter 
indignation To the high pnost he rophed with a 
menac^ ‘^You shall see the Sod of Man sittmg on 
the right hand of power ” To the women that 
followed weeping as he was led to execution, he said, 
“Weep not for me, but for yourselves and your 
children. For if they (the legalists) do these things 
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in the green tree, what ehall be done in the dryl” 
And to Pilate he said (drawing precisely the same 
distinction between the conduct of the Romans and 
that of the Jews which we conjecture to be implied 
in the words, ** Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ”), You would have no authority 
at all against me, were it not given you from above: 
therefore he who delivers me to you has greater sm; ” 
meaning, apparently, “I should not be amenable to 
Roman authonty at all but for that providential 
appointment which has placed the country for the 
time m foreign hands, the greater is the treason of 
him, the chief priest^ who hands his countrymen oW 
to a foreign magistrate ” These passages seem to 
show that if no forgiveness of his real murderers was 
uttered by Christ, it was not by chance, but because 
he continued to the last to think of them with anger 
It seemed worth while to discuss this subject at 
some length, lest it should be supposed that Christian¬ 
ity IS really the emasculate, sentimental thing it is 
sometimes represented to be. Because it has had a 
considerable effect in softemng manners, because it 
has given a new piominence and dignity to the female 
sex, and because it has produced great examples of 
passive virtues, Christianity is sometimeB represented 
as averse to strong passions, as making men ex¬ 
cessively unwilling to inflict pain, as fostenng a 
morbid or at least a feminine tenderness. War, for 
example, and capital punishment^ are frequently 
denounced as unchnsiian, because they involve circum¬ 
stances of horror; and when the ardent champions 
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of some great cause have declared that they would 
persevere although iff^should be necessary to lay waate 
a continent and exterminate a nation, the resolution 
ia stigmatised as shocking and unch/nstnan. Shocking 
it may be, but not therefore unchristian. The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity does mdeed destroy a great 
deal of hatred, but it creates as much more. Selfish 
hatred is indeed charmed away, but a not less fiery 
passion takes its place. Bull serpentme mahce dies, 
but a new unselfish anger begins to hve. The bitter 
feelings which so easily spring up against those who 
thwart us, those who compete with us, those who 
surpass us, are destroyed by the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, but it creates a new bitterness, which 
displays itself on occasions where before the mind had 
reposed in a benevolent calm. It creates an intolerant 
anger against all who do wrong to human beings, an 
impatience of selfish enjoyment, a vindictive enmity to 
tyrants and oppressors, a bitterness against sophistry, 
superstition, self-complacent heartless speculation, an 
irreconcilable hostility to every form of imposture, 
such as the uninspired, inhumane soul could never 
entertain. And though Christ so understood his 
own special mission as to refrain from idl acts of 
hostility or seventy towards human beings, yet in 
the Christian view, which connects acts so closely 
with instinctive impulses, an act nSust be right which 
is dictated by a nght impulse, and there will be 
cases when the Christian will hold it his duty to 
inflict pain. 

What IS called the Middle Age may be described 
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as the period of Christian haTbariam ] that U| it was 
the time when genuine Christian impulses were 
combined with the greatest intellectual rudeness. 
But as impulse is commonly strong where intellect is 
dormant^ we may note the working of Christian 
feeling more easily in the Middle Age than in the 
Modem Time. Now it is in the Middle Age that we 
meet with wars of religion, and with capital punish¬ 
ments for speculative error. Intellectually considered 
both were frightful mistakes. The Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, enlightened by a complete view of the 
facts, would not have dictated either. But it was the 
want of enlightenment^ not the want of Christian 
humanity, that made it possible for men to commit 
these mistakes Those Syrian battle-fields where so 
many Crusaders committed “their pure souls unto 
their Captain, Christ,” the image of Christ’s death 
turned into an ensign of battle, the chalice of the Last 
Supper giving its name to an army—these things 
may shock, more or less, our good sense, but they do 
not shock, they rather refresh and delight, our 
humanity. These waniors wanted Chnst’s wisdom, 
but they had his spirit, his divine anger, his zeal for 
the franchises of the soul Our good sense may be 
shocked still more when we think of the auto da ft. 
We may well exclaim upon the folly of those who 
could dream of cuhug intellectual erior by intellectual 
bondage. Our humanity itself may be shocked by 
the greater number of these deeds of faith. We may 
say of the perpetrators of them, These are they that 
kill the prophets; their zeal for truth is feigned; 
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they are the slaves of spiritual pride. But if you 
could be sure that il^was not the prophet hut the 
pernicious sophist that burned in the fire, and if by 
reducing his too busy brain to safe and orthodox 
ashes you could destroy his sophistries and create in 
other nunds a wholesome fear of sophistry, without 
creating at the same time an unwholesome dread of 
intellectual activity and freedom, then Christian 
humanity might look with some satisfaction even on 
an auto da fi. At any rate, the ostensible object of 
such horrors was Christian, and the indignation which 
professedly prompts them is also Christian, and the 
assumption they involve, that agonies of pain and 
blood shed in rivers are less evils than the soul 
spotted and bewildered with sm, is moat Christian. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS 

We have now considered the Christian character in 
many of its aspects We have seen that the Ghnstian 
18 one whose steps are guided by an enthusiasm that 
never leaves him and that does not allow him to 
doubt what he ought to do We have seen that this 
enthusiasm is that love of man m the ideal of man, 
which in a low degree is natuial to all, made powerful 
and ardent by a clearer knowledge of the ideal in 
Christ and by a sense of personal relation to Christ 
We have seen that the operation of this enthusiasm 
is to make morality active instead of negative, a 
constant endeavour to servo mankind instead of 
an endeavour to avoid injuring them. We have 
considered some of the piincipal kinds of service to 
mankind which it dictates Of these the first was 
philanthropy, or%n attention to their physical wants 
and happiness The second was edification, or atten¬ 
tion to their moral improvement And when engaged 
in this latter duty we found the enthusiasm assuming 
two special aspects m relation to two peculiar classes 
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of men. In the presence of immorality dugniided 
and prosperous it ezlubited itself in prophetic in¬ 
dignation, intolerant aggressive zeal, vehement re¬ 
proof. On the other hand, m dealing with immorality 
punished, repudiated, and outcast, it appeared as Mercy. 

The picture of the Christian m his active relations 
to society is complete So far as society is the passive 
object of hia cares, it is in this way that he will deal 
with it. But cases arise in which the initiative is 
not in his hands. It is important to know not merely 
how he will treat others, but also how he will receive 
others' treatment of himself. So long as this treat¬ 
ment ia good and benevolent, the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity will but make natural gratitude moro 
lively. But when it ia injurious how will the 
Christian deal with it 1 

Now it was on the treatment of injuries that 
Ghnst delivered the third of those special commands 
of which mention has been made The famous 
sentences of the Sermon on the Mount which refer 
to this subject will at once occur to the reader, but 
there is another precept which it is important to boar 
in mmd at the same time. In the Sermon on the 
Mount ho bids his followers bear with absolute passive 
tolerance the most contumelious injuries ■ “ If a man 
smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also,” etc. > But the other precept u different: “ If 
thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him, and if 
he repent forgive him ” Now the difference between 
these two precepts is not dight but substantid. The 
first distinctly forbids resenting an injurj^, the second 
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BB dietinctly commandB it. The ezpresBion, “Tom 
to him the other also,” in*the first ia CTidently 
aelected with care to convey an extreme degree of 
uncomplaining submission. It is the direct opposite 
of the phrase, “Rebuke him,” which occurs in the 
other precept And that by “Rebuke him," Christ 
did not mean a faint expostulation, appears from 
what follows. For he adds: “If your brother will 
not hear you, bring it before the church, and if he 
refuse to hear the church, let him be to you aa a 
heathen man or a publican j ” in other words, let him 
be expelled from the Christian society. The two 
precepts, therefore, differ essentially and cannot be 
obeyed together If you adopt the course prescribed 
in the one you must deviate from that presenbed in 
the other. 

Nevertheless the two precepts do not necessanly 
contradict each other Christ may mean to distinguish 
two kinds of injuries, the one of which is to be 
resented and the other to be suffered passively Or 
ho may mean to distinguish two classes of men 
committing mjunes Whether either of these two 
suppositions bo true, and, if so, which, will be 
considered further on In the meanwhile it is to be 
noted that in one respect the two precepts agree; in 
other words, that from these two commands of Christ 
a genersl Christian law in reference to injuries may 
vbe gathered. For in both precepts it is implied that 
every injury that can be committed is to be forgiven 
on certain conditions. In the one case we are told 
that injuries are to excite in our minds no resentment 
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at all, ihat curses are to be requited with blessings, 
and persecution with prayers; in the other case we 
are indeed commanded to resent the injury, but at 
the same time we are commanded to accept in all 
cases the repentance of the offender 

Now this law that all injuries whatever are to be 
forgiven on certain conditions divides itself, when we 
consider it, into two. For it is necessary to examine 
separately the maxim that we are to be prepared, as 
a general rule, to forgive injuries, and the Tnnyim 
that there is no injury so deadly but that it comes 
under this general rule Let us begin, therefore, by 
examining the maxim that injunos as a general rule 
are to be forgiven on certain conditions 

It has already been remarked as a characteristic 
of Christianity that, while it excites an intense 
disapprobation of wrong-doing, it nevertheless regards 
wrong-doing as venial Criminals that had been 
regarded under much laxer systems with unmixed 
hatred became under Christianity objects of pity. 
But it does not immediately follow that the injured 
party himself would be required to regard his injurer 
in that light The relation of the injured party to 
the criminal is peculiar, his feelings are different from 
those of the bystander who has suffered nothing by 
the enme, and the Enthusiasm, though it moves 
the bystander to mercy, may very-possibly produce 
a different effect upon him In order to discovei^ 
whether it does so or not it is necessary to enquire 
in what respect the natural feelmg of the injured 
party himself towards the criminal differs from that 
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of the bystander. Now the feeling of the bystander 
or disinterested person towardl crime was examined 
in an earlier part of this treatise. It was there shown 
that in uncmhsed times the feehng was pure 
indifference, but that as men advanced in moral 
culture they acquired a sympathy with one another. 
This sympathy produced the effect that whenever a 
given person was disturbed by any emotions, the 
bystander who observed him became affected by 
similar emotions Such sympathetic emotions were 
always less powerful than the onginal ones, but they 
were stronger in proportion to the strength of Ahe 
sympathy out of which they grew. The resentment 
which a man feels at crime from which he does not 
personally suffer is of this sympathetic kind It is a 
reflection from the resentment felt by the injured 
party himself. Now we have seen that this sym¬ 
pathetic resentment is modified and made less pitiless 
by Christianity, and the question is, could this happen 
and yet the same effect not be produced by the same 
agent upon the original resentment f Plainly there is 
one way and only one way in which this might be. 
If Christianity mitigates sympathetic resentment by 
diminishing the sympathy which is one of its factors, 
then the mitigation will not extend to that resent¬ 
ment which IS independent of sympathy. But we 
know that^ so fi^ from this, sympathy is vastly 
increased by the Christian enthusiasm. It follows 
that sympathetic resentment would be vastly in¬ 
creased at the same time, if Chnstiam'ty did not also 
operate^ and in a still greater degree, to soften the 
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reaentment itself. But if it operates upon the 
resentment itself, it #ill do so in the injured party 
who is animated by that alone as well as in the 
bystander, and therefore Christianity which enjoins 
mercy to criminals must at the same time enjoin 
forgiveness of personal injuries. 

But no such indirect argument is required to show 
that Christianity must needs tend to diminish the 
sense of personal injury We know that it is easier 
to forgive injuries to those whom we love, whether 
the love we feel be that love which is grounded on 
admiration, or that which arises out of the sense of 
relationship. Now Chnstiamty creates for all man¬ 
kind a sentiment which, though not identical with 
either of these, yet bears a considerable resemblance 
to them, and can hardly fail to operate in the same 
way. We may be sure idso that revenge diminishes 
in proportion as we gam the power of going out of 
ourselves and of conceiving and realising mterests 
and rights not our own Itevongo is the monomania 
of the isolated and unsympathising heart which 
intensely grasps the notion of personal right and 
property but for itself alone, and for which there is 
but one being and one sdfm the universe It cannot 
therefore but be diminished by an enthusiasm which 
creates a moral universe for the soul where before 
there was darkness, which forces 'It to relax its stiiT 
and crabbed tenacity by enlargmg its sphere^ which 
gives it the softness which comes with warmth, which 
educates it in the wisdom of sympathy and the calm¬ 
ness of wisdom. 
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But now what is to be the limit of for^givenesi 1 
It would probably have been alfowed by many of the 
aneients that an unforgiving temper was not to be 
commended. They would have said, We are not to 
exact a penalty for every nice offence, we are to 
overlook some things, we are to be blind sometimes. 
But they would have saiil at the same time, We 
must be careful to keep our self-respect^ and to be on 
n level with the world. On the whole, they would 
hfive said, It is tho part of a man fully to requite to 
his friends their benefits and to his enemies their 
injuries Chiist, no doubt, bids men be more generous 
than this, be less meanly solicitous about their 
personal lights, but where does ho placo the limit! 
what is the injury for which wo arc to take no 
apology 1 

Christ said, “ If thy brother trespass against thee 
seven times .a day, and seven times a day turn again 
to thee, saying, I rcjioiit^ thou shalb forgive him ” 
Probably no rea<lor of this passage would doubt that 
it moans absolutely to tako away all limitations of 
foigiveness, and to proclaim that there is no inj'ury, 
however deadly, or however frequently repeated, 
which the Christian is nob to forgive upon submission 
made But to make this doubly sure it is recorded 
that Fetor put the question directly to him, whether 
the seventh time was literally to be taken as a limit. 
The enquiry, it is worth while to remark by the way, 
throws a strong light upon the charactor of the 
followers whom Christ had gathered round him. 

** Iiord, how ofl^n shall nuf brother offend against me 

Y 
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and I forgive himl Until seven times 1” There 
breathes, in the hrs^ place, through this question a 
singular oarnestnesa The use of the first person 
seems to show that Peter was not considering the 
problem as part of the theory of morala He does 
not speak in the tone of Sociates’ disciples. But he 
seems to be intently considering how Ohiist’s principle 
of forgiveness can practically be worked. Ho speaks 
ns though he had himself sulfcrcd an injury and had 
succeeded more than once in forgiving it, and now 
came to his Master to know how long the trial was 
to last But, on the other hand, the question shows 
a singular want of the power or habit of generalising. 
It is the question of one who has never been 
accustomed to think, liut who guides himself by 
precopts or texts learned by rote. He thinks it 
presumption to try to understand his Master's 
teaching, and accordingly ho inevitably misunder¬ 
stands it What was delivered as a principle he 
instantly degrades into a rule He has no power of 
distinguishing the form of the precept from the 
substance, and therofoie being commanded to forgive 
an offending brother even if ho should commit seven 
injuries, ho proceeds at once to enquire how he should 
deal with the eighth No turn of expression could 
more nicely indicate the process by which those high 
moralities which are the life of'the world are con¬ 
verted into the conventionalities which are its bane. 
It 18 also worthy of remark that Chiist in his reply 
refuses to abandon the figurative mode of expression. 
He vindicates, as it were, his right to use these form 
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of language^ and insista that his^ followers shall learn 
to understand them, but at the same time he alters 
the figure so far as to remove the particular misun¬ 
derstanding into which Peter had fallen He replied, 
solemnly declare to you, not until seveta times, 
but until seventy times seven 

Here then is the prohibition of all mortal feuds. 
Irreconcilable enmities are henceforth forbidden to 
human beings. Mercy to a submissive foe is to bo 
no longer nn exceptional ami admirable roach of 
human goodness, but a plain duty There may bo 
again contentions upon tlio earth, wars between state 
and state, feuds between family and family, quarrels 
between man and man, but the war “ without treaty 
and without herald ” is in the modern woild, what it 
was not in the ancient^ immoral Human beings 
have henccfoith in all cases a right to terms, a right 
to quarter However they may trample upon the 
nghts of others, they cannot trample upon their own, 
however they may repudiate all human obligations, 
they cannot cancel, though they may change and 
modify, the obligations of others to them. 

This is Ghiist’s most striking innovation in 
morality. It has produced so much impression upon 
mankind that it is commonly regarded as the whole 
or at least the fundamental part of the Christian 
moral system. When a Christian spirit is spoken of, 
it may be remarked that a forgiving spirit is usually 
meant But there is much more in the Christian 
system than the doctrine of forgiveness, nor does its 
importance in ^at system consist in its being the 
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fundamental part upon which the other parts depend, 
for it is not this in any sense. Its importance lies 
simply in its being the most distmehve feature in the 
system, and in its chaToctermTig Christian morality 
more than any other doctrine of it. The other laws 
which have been considered, the law of philanthropy, 
the law of edification, the law of mercy and of moral 
resentment, though Christianity gave a new import¬ 
ance to them, cannot be called peculiar to Christianity. 
They were all in some degree recognised in heathen 
moralities, and though the originality of Christianity 
in respect to them is very real, yet it does not at once 
stnke the eye and is not easy to make clear But in 
the law of forgiveness, and still moio in the law of 
unlimited forgiveness, a startling shock was given to 
the prevailing beliefs and notions of mankind. And 
by this law an ineffaceable and palpable division has 
been made between ancient and modern morality 
The other Christian virtues were in a degree familial 
to the heathen world ; that is to say, they had often 
been witnessed and when witnessed they had always 
excited admiration As duties they had never been 
recognised, but they had been known as the 
exceptional characteristics of men of rare virtue. 
Now of forgiveness we cannot certainly say that it 
was unknown to the ancients; under certain con¬ 
ditions, no doubt, it was very common among them. 
In domestic and family hfe, in which all the germs of 
Christian virtue are to be found, it was undoubtedly 
common Undoubtedly fnends fell out and were 
reconciled in antiquity as amongst ^ourselves. But 
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where the only relation between the two parties was 
that of injurer and injured, and*the only claim of the 
offender to forgiveness was that he was a human being, 
there forgiveness seems not only not to have .been 
practised, but not to have been enjoined nor approved. 
People not only did not forgive their enemies, but 
did not wish to do so, nor think better of themselves 
for having done so. That man considered himself 
fortunate who on his deathbed could say, in reviewing 
his past life, that no one had done more good to his 
fnends or moie mischief to his enemies This was 
the celebrated felicity of Sulla, this is the crown of 
Xenophon's panegyric on Gyms the Younger. No 
one in antiquity was moie capable of amiablo feelings 
than Ciceio. Yet so much could he gloat over the 
misfortunes of an enemy, that in the second year 
after the death of Clodius ho dates a letter the 660bh 
day after the Battle of Bovilla?—that is, the fray in 
which Clodius was killed This is to be noted not 
merely as an indication of the feeling which Cicero 
could cherish, but of the state of public opinion which 
could permit him, without any sense of degradation, 
to display the feeling to a fiiend Still more striking 
IS an example which may be drawn from the life of 
Julius Coesar He is eminent in antiquity as one 
who knew how to forgive. It is much to his credit 
that his execution of Vercingetonx on the occasion 
of his fourfold triumph has always been considered a 
blemish upon his career The execution of the con¬ 
quered general was a regular and important part of 
the triumphal ceremony, there could be no reason. 
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except CsBsar^B extraordinary clemency, to expect that 
it would be omitted Sn this occasion. And yet the 
expectation was general.^ Why did he disappoint it 1 
There was everything to incline his mind to gener¬ 
osity Six yearn had passed since Vercingetorix had 
been his enemy, six years full of success and glory. 
Yorcingetonx had been a chivalrous enemy, and his 
surrender had been made in a manner specially 
calculated to affect tho feelings of his conqueror. 
Ciesar had pardoned multitudes of those who had 
injured him, of those who hated him mortally, why 
could he not pardon one whose only enme was that 
he had defended tho independence of his country 
against him? Goesar had pardoned many whom it 
might have been expedient to destroy, why could 
he not pardon one by whose death he gained nothing, 
and by whose forgiveness he would have conciliated 
a nation? The answer seems to be that on those 
days of triumph Crosar gave himself up to tho enjoy¬ 
ment of his success, that he was determined to drain 
to the dregs tho whole intoxicating cup, and that 
even he could not conceive of happiness as perfect 
unless it were flavoured with revenge, or victory as 
complete while his enemy breathed. The one man 
who knew something of the pleasures of generosity 
was yet earned away by the universal opinion about 
the syreetness of vengeance, and* could imagine no 
tnumph but such as those wo see represented in 
Egyptian bas-reliefs, where the victor’s foot is planted 
on the necks of his captives, or that we read of in the 

‘ See Jha CSunue, zl 41 « 
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life of the pupil of Aristotle, who actually dragged 
the living body of one of thl most heroic of hu 
enemies at the tail of his chariot 

The Boman Triumph with its naked ostentation 
of revenge fairly represents tho common feeling of 
the ancients. Nevertheless, forgiveness even of an 
enemy was not unknown to them They could con¬ 
ceive it^ and they could feel that there was a divine 
beauty in it^ but it seemed to them not merely, like 
the other Christian viitues, more than could be 
expected of ordinary men, but almost more than 
could bo expected of human nature itself, almost 
superhuman A passage near the close of the Ajax 
of Sophocles will illustrate this As there was 
nothing of tho antiquarian spint about Greek tragedy, 
as it probably never occurred to Sophocles that the 
ancient heroes he depicts belonged to a less civilised 
ago than his own, but, on the contrary, as he 
conceived them to be bettor and nobler than his 
contemporaiies, wo may fairly suppose tho feelings 
desenbod in this passage to bo of tho highest standard 
of the poet’s own ago, tho ago of Pericles. Ulysses, 
after tho death of his enemy Ajax, is described as 
relenting towaids him so far as to intercede with 
Agamemnon that his body may bo decently buried, 
and not bo exposed to tho beasts and birds This 
may seem to be nS great stretch of generosity. But 
the request is received by Agamemnon with the 
utmost bewilderment and annoyance. “What can 
you mean!” he says, “do you fed pity for a dead 
enemy f ” On^the other hand, the friends of Ajax are 
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not less astonishedi and broalc out into rapturous 
applause, “but,” sayt Teucer, “I hesitate to allow 
you to touch the grave, lest it should be disagree¬ 
able to the dead man.” 

The impression of strangeness which these words. 
Do you feel pUy for a dead enemy f produce upon us is 
a proof of the change which Christianity has wrought 
in manners A modern dramatist might have written 
the words, if he had been delineating an extremely 
savage character, but Sophocles is doing no such 
thing He is expressing the natural sentiment of an 
average man. A modern poet^ endeavouring to do 
the same thing, hits upon a precisely opposite sent! 
ment:— 

Sirs, pass wc on, 

And let the bodies follow us on biers 
Wolf of the weald and yellow-footed kite^ 

Enough IS spread for you of meaner prey. 

And that the change of feebng indicated by this 
difference of language has really taken place is not to 
be disproved by special instances of atrocious malig¬ 
nity, however numerous, which may bo quoted from 
modern history, nor yet by the fact that the duel is a 
peculiarly modern institution. That there have been 
and are revengeful men proves nothing, but it proves 
much that such characters are now remarked os 
exceptions and excite always dislike, in extreme cases 
horror and disgust. In antiquity they were, as a 
rule, not disapproved, but in the extreme case they 
incurred censure of the same gentle kind as we pass 
on those who push any good or natural feeling to 
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extravagance. The duel ia, no doubts at first lught a 
startling phenomenon. It seeAs bold to assert that 
the modems are more forgiving than the ancients 
when it is certain that in antiquity the grossest 
personal insults were constantly overlooked, and 
that we find a Cicero hol^mg amicable intercourse 
with men whom he had assailed in public with 
venomous personal abuse, whereas fifty years ago a 
man was held disgraced who did not wash out an 
insult in blood When we remember this it may 
seem more correct to say that the modem spirit has 
consecrated revenge and made it into a duty, than to 
say that it has adopted Christ’s law of forgiveness.* 
And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that the duel 
is an example of the failure of Christianity. It is a 
liarbaric usage, which may be traced distinctly to a 
barbaric origin, and which is entirely opposed to 
Christ’s law Assuredly if a Paul or a John could 
have witnessed two Christians facing each other with 
loaded pistols to avenge a hasty word, they would 
have called for the crack of doom to end all And 
yet it is a usage which prevailed through all Christian 
countiies at a very recent penod Barbarism in this 
instance prevailed signally over Chnstian influencea 
Further, it is not to bo denied that the spint of 
revenge entered into this usage. Nevertheless if we 
compare in our iiftag in ations the duellist of modem 
times with the Agamemnon of Sophocles insulting 
the corpse of his dead enemy, or with the Ajax of 
the same play torturing in his tent the ram he 
supposes to ^e Ulysses, we shall perceive a vast 
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difference between the two, and shall remain con¬ 
vinced, in spite of alt adverse appearances, that the 
spirit of revenge, if not expelled from human life, has 
been at least dethroned and fettered by Christ 
The revenge described by Sophocles is unmixed 
hatred and spite It delights in mischief as mischief, 
lb IS intent upon its prey as a vidture upon a carcase, 
lb feasts upon the misery of its object as upon 
delicious food. The feelings of the duellist may in 
exceptional cases have been similar, but in ordinary 
cases they were totally different. And it was only 
because they were assumed to bo totally different 
that the usage was approved by society. Into these 
feelings revenge scarcely entered at all Often, 
instead of wishing the destruction of his enemy, ho 
rather desired him to escape. Even if the enmity 
was mortal, at least he aniy wished for his destruction, 
not that he might suffer as much misery as possible 
What he desired pnncipally was first to show that ho 
possessed the courage to expose himself to danger, 
next, to show that ho possessed that sense of person&l 
dignity which could not put up with msult, and that 
resolution which might save him from the risk of 
insult in future And it was for the sense of personal 
honour which it was supposed to keep olive in men, 
and for the value which it gave to courage, that the 
duel was long maintained and defended by society. 
The usage, then, was not a consecration of revenge, 
but of the principle of self-respect Doubtless public 
opmion approved also of a moderate gratification of 
revenge, but assuredly a remorseless {ipint was no 
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more approved or admired by those who approved of 
duels than by others, and was* only even excused in 
the case of an extreme and intolerable injury. 

Wo may therefore maintain that the general 
principle of the forgiveness of injuries, as announced 
by Christ, has been accepted by the world, has 
become part of morality, and has made a great and 
perceptible difference in the average of human 
characters The principle of unlimited forgiveness, 
even on condition of repentance, remains, no donbt^ 
to a certain extent a stumbling-block Few of us 
even profess that there are no injuries which we are 
not prepared to forgive, probably few of us wish* to 
have the forgiving spirit in this perfection It is not 
merely that such unlimited forgiveness is almost 
impossible to practise, men do not merely regard it 
as an unattainable virtue, but they deny it to be a 
virtue at all. Not under the influence of strong 
passion, but deliberately, they regard it as a mark of 
servility and suspect it of being inseparable from 
creeping vices Modem literature is full of the 
evidences of this feeling Shakespeare says,— 

Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous^ 

Old fecUe carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wiongs, unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt, 

and a modem novelist makes one of bis characters 
say, ** There are some wrongs that no one ought to 
forgive, and 1 shall be a villain on the day I shake 
that man’s hand ” It is therefore a plausible opinion 
that mankin d have accepted half of the Chnatian 
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doctrine of forgiveness and rejected the other half, 
that they have cons^^nted to forgive, but not all 
injuries, not until seventy times seven 

Nevertheless this opinion will not bear examin¬ 
ation. It will be found that men do approve and 
admire unlimited forgiveness provided it be certainly 
smcoro, and that they would themselves thmk it 
right to accept repentance of the most extreme 
injury, provided the penitence were certainly sincere. 
But in most practical cases that arise both repentance 
and forgiveness lie under the suspicion of being 
spunous. There is a manifest temptation on the 
l>art of the oflendor to feign repentance, it is his 
natural expedient for averting punishment Kepont- 
ance therefore is very extensively counterfeited, and 
there has arisen a prejudice against the name which 
IS easily confounded with a prejudice against the 
thing The thing repentance all would agree is good, 
but then it is rare; for the name repentance people 
generally have slight respect because it seldom 
represents the thiug. And the suspicion attaching 
to professions of repentance increases with the 
heinousness of the injury It is a common belief 
that a person capable of committing atrocious wrong 
must be incapable of lepenting of it, and such a 
person's professions are accordingly contemptuously 
disregarded. When, therefore, people deliberately 
consider it mean to forgive extreme injuries they are 
really setting a limit not to the duty of forgiveness 
but to the possibility of genuine repentance. The 
words, ** I shall be a villain on the day, that I shake 
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that man’s hand,” do not mean that the wrong done 
has been too great to be for^en with honour, but 
that it implies a criminality inconsistent with peni- 
tenco. The words, “ There are some injuries that no 
one ought to forgive,” mean really^ There are some 
injuries of which it is impossible to repent. In the 
same way, the contempt with which we often regard 
those who forgive injuries does not really imply any 
dislike of the principle of forgiveness itself, but only 
a suspicion that in the particular case the foTgiveness 
was not genuine For forgiveness is a thing not loss 
liable to be counterfeited than repentance. When 
wo were considering the virtue of Mercy we remarked 
that the acts which it dictates are often precisely 
those which would be suggested by mere laxity or 
indifference to wrong. Just so forgiveness acts in the 
same way as meie servility The bystander there¬ 
fore may easily have a difliculty in distinguishing 
them, and, as forgiveness, like all high virtues, is rare, 
and servility, like all low vices, common, the chances 
are in any given case that the act which might have 
been dictated by cither was actually dictated by the 
latter. When the wrong forgiven is exceptionally 
heinous this probability becomes still greater, and so 
men form a habit of regarding the forgiveness of 
extreme injunea as a contemptible thing except in 
those cases whefe their previous knowledge of the 
person who forgives makes it impossible to suspect 
him of servility. In such cases they betray their 
genuine approbation of the pnnciple of unlinuted 
forgiveness 1^ enthusiastic admiration 
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A few caaea of forgiveness will yet remain which 
we can scarcely help itgaiding with repugnance even 
though we have no antecedent reason to suspect 
servility. Othello is certainly not wanting in manly 
spirit^ yet we should despise and almost detest him 
if he forgave lago. But this, again, does not prove 
that forgiveness itself is in any circumstances shocking 
to us What it proves is that circumstances may be 
imagined of injury so extreme and malignant that 
the difficulty of forgiveness becomes incalculable, and 
that any other way of accounting for tho injured 
man's abstinence from revenge, however improbable 
and almost impossible in itself, becomes easier to 
conceive than that ho coiiM be capable of sincere 
forgiveness But every virtue, and not forgiveness 
only, becomes in certain cases impossible to human 
infirmity Every viitue in the extreme limit becomes 
confounded with some vice, and the only peculiarity 
in the case of this viitue is that the vice which 
counterfeits it is peculiarly contemptible. 

To sum up: tho forgiveness of injuries, which was 
roganlcil in the ancient world as a virtue indeed, but 
an almost impossible one, appears to tho moderns in 
ordinary cases a plain duty, and whereas the ancients 
regarded with admiration the man who practised it^ 
the modems regard with dislike the man who does 
not. Where the injury forgiven^ is extreme the 
modems regard tho man who forgives as the ancients 
regarded the man who forgave an ordinary injury, 
that is, with extreme admiration, provided they are 
convincerl of tho genuineness of tho forgjivenesB. On 
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the whole, therefore, it appears that a new virtue 
has been introduced into hum^i life. Not only has 
it been inculcated, but it has passed so completely 
into the number of recognised and indispensable 
virtues, that every one m some degree practises it, 
and that by not practising it men incur odium and 
loss of character To the other great changes 
wrought in men’s minds by Christ this is now to be 
added, the most signal and beneficent, if not the 
greatest, of all. It is here especially that Christi¬ 
anity coincides with civibsation Revenge is the 
badge of barbarism; civil sociefiy imposes conditions 
and limitations upon it, demands that not more than 
an eye shall bo exacted for an oyo, not more than a 
tooth for a tooth, then takes revenge out of the hand 
of the injured party and gives it to authoiised public 
avengers, called kings or judges A gentler spirit 
springs up, and the perpetual bandying of insult 
and wrong, the wob^ of murderous feuds at which 
the barbarian sits all his life weaving and which he 
bequeaths to his children, gives place to more tranquil 
pursuits Revenge begins to bo only one out of many 
occupitions of life, not its mam business. In this 
stage it becomes for the first time conceivable that 
there may be a certain dignity and beauty in refrain¬ 
ing from revenge. So far could ordinary influences 
advance men. They were carried forward another 
long stage by a sudden divine impulse followed by 
a powerful word. Not the Enthusiasm of Humanity 

^ . oM' dydtr<re/iiep, oHruf dpa Zeis 
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alone, not the groat sentences of the Sermon on the 
Mount alone, but bollh together, the creative meet¬ 
ing of the Spirit and the Word, brought to life the 
new virtue of forgiveness To paraphrase the ancient 
Hebrew language, the Spirit of Christ brooded upon 
the face of the waters, and Christ said. Let there 
be forgiveness, and there was forgiveness 



CHAPTER XXllI 

THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS —continued 

But up to this point in considering Christ’s principle 
of forgiveness we have disregarded entirely the words 
in which he proclaims it. That we should be pre¬ 
pared to forgive all injunes upon condition of repent¬ 
ance IS involved in those words, but they contain 
much more. It has been remarked that the two 
texts which refer to the subject of injuries coincide 
to this extent^ but that from this point they differ 
irreconcilably. Having considered that in which 
they agree, it is time for us to discuss that in which 
they differ. 

The one text commands the Christian, if a brother 
trespass against him, to rebuke the offender. The 
other gives a directly contraiy precept^ “If a man 
smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also.** This appardht contradiction will he removed 
if it can be shown that Christ was not contemplat¬ 
ing the same class of injurera in the two cases, Nov 
if we examine the first passage we immediately 
discover that the injurer referred to is a Christian. 

z 
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Id the first place, he is called a brother, which we 
koow to have bcon'^he term adopted by the first 
Christians in speaking of each other. In the second 
place, the text goes on to direct that if the offender 
do not hstcn to the rebuke, the matter be brought 
before the Church, and that if he continue con¬ 
tumacious he be treated for the future as a heathen, 
in which it is of course implied that at the beginning 
he had been a Christian. So much then being certain, 
it IS natural to conclude that the other text which 
gives a different direction refers to injuries received 
from heathens Let us examine whether this con¬ 
jecture IB confirmed by the expressions used in the 
passage itself 

That passage (Matt. v. 38-48) divides itself into 
two parts—one which tells us what feelings wo ought 
to entertain towards those who injure us, the other 
which tolls us what we ought to do to them Now in 
tho first part ^ there is nothing which, after what has 
been said above, requires any explanation It forbids 
us to hite the injurer. It diiccts us to continue 
well-disposed to him and to follow tho example of 
Almighty God, who does not at once interdict the 
sinner aquA et igni and leave him to jiensh, but con¬ 
tinues to him and to the land ho tills the blessings of 
sunlight and rain As a matter of course, Christianity 
must speak in this strain The Christian is a man 
not indifferent to his fellow-men, but regarding them 
as such with an enthusiastic kindlinesa If he were 
indifferent to them originally, his feelings towards 

^ Wlucli, liovraver, stands second in St. Matthew (▼. 48-4S). 
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each individual would bo determined entirely by the 
behaviour of the individual to ^im. He would love 
thoae who benefited him and hate those who did him 
hurt. But as he starts from love, it is not to be 
supposed that injury would excite hatred in him. 
It might indeed diminish his love, but Ghnst ex¬ 
presses the intense and ideal character of the love 
he enjoins and inspires by doclanng that it must not 
have even this effect 

But because we are not to hate an enemy, it does 
not immediately follow that wo are not to take 
vengeance upon him The infliction of pain and 
damage is quito consistent with love, as we U1 
acknowledge in the instance of ii parent punishing 
a child In fact^ if Clirist had SiUd no more than 
this we should rather have gathered that ho approved 
of the requital of injuries For he bids us imitate 
Almighty God, who though Ho does not withdraw 
from sinners the rain and sunlight, yet most assuredly, 
as Christ held, punishes them If we are to imitate 
Him in our treatment of injunos, then we ought to 
remember not only that His tender mercies are over 
all His woiks, but also that "God is jealous, and the 
Lord revongoth, the Loid revengeth and is funoua’* 

So far, then, this passage is in no way inconsistent 
with that other in which we are directed to rebuLe one 
who wrongs us, ifbr is there anything in it which 
strongly suggests that Christ was thinking of one 
particular class of offenders more than another. The 
rule that wo are to love those who injure us is no 
doubt absolutely univeinal, whatever course of action 
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we adopt in reference to the injuiy. But when the 
same passage tells ft how we are to act—^when it 
directs us to endure tne most outrageous insults with¬ 
out a murmur of complaint or expostulation, to offer 
the left cheek to him who smites us on the rights to 
offer the cloak to him who takes away the coat—^is 
this rule equally universal, or is there anything to 
indicate that the oppressor is to be understood to be 
a heathen 7 

It may seem impossible to limit one part of the 
passage without at the same time limiting the other. 
But if Ghnst's thoughts were intent upon the question 
in what way his followers were to conduct themselves 
towards the heathen world in the midst of which 
they lived, so that the other question, how they wore 
to conduct themselves towards each other, did not at 
the time occur to his mind, nothing is more natural 
than that he should in the same breath have delivered 
rules applicable only to the case in hand and other 
rules equally apphcablo to it, but applicable to other 
cases as well Now if we road the first chapter of 
the Sermon on tlio Mount connectedly, we shall see 
that he actually was occupied with this question, and 
that^ though heathen are not expressly mentioned, 
the Christian is always supposed to be dealing with 
them. Christ, in shorty has given here a manual of 
the behaviour he requires from hiS followers towards 
those who are not his followers For example, they 
are to consider themselves happy when men (ta 
heathen men) revile and persecute them. They are 
to consider themselves as lights in the world, that 
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as illuminating the darkness of heathenism,• they are 
to he the salt of the earth, tljlt is, their Chrisdaa 
enthusiasm is to give a tone to the languid and life¬ 
less heaihen society. And in the passage itself with 
which we are dealing, it is sufficiently apparent that 
the injuries supposed are not those to which in the 
intercourse of life every one alike is liable; the blow 
on the cheek, the spiteful treatment, the persecution, 
point to the insults and cruelties which a hated and 
despised sect had to expect from the outer world 
Add to this the word enemy. It may not stnke 
us at fiist in reading the passage that this cannot 
possibly apply to a follow-Ghnstian. Tliat there are 
enmities and hatreds between Ghnstians is to us a 
familiar fact, wo find nothing very strange in the 
thought of one Ghristian striking another on the 
cheek But we must be careful not to antedate this 
sad knowledge It is inconceivable that in the very 
act of founding a society of brothers sworn to mutual 
love, in the very freshness of Ghnstian feeling, Ghnst 
should have supposed the existence of savage enmities 
in the very bosom of the Ghurch, and should have 
commanded them to be tolerated. Such gloomy 
foresight is not characteristic of the Sermon on the 
Mount. On the contrary, there breathes through it 
more of that ardour which realises a distant ideal, 
and overlooks intermediate difficulties, than appears 
in any other discourse of Ghnst It is the firsts the 
simplest^ the largest utterance of the now Law, the 
most inspired expression of the civilisation of the 
modem worlds the fundamental document of ripe 
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morality. It maugurated a golden age of reconcili¬ 
ation and union. lt\is the earliest and softest note 
of that heavenly Dove which has built its nest among 
men, and which, though often scared away for a time, 
has still returned. True indeed it is, that the actual 
reconciliation of mankind was further oif than might 
at that time have seemed True that Christ on other 
occasions recognised this with a strange sagacity and 
certainty. Still, nothing is so incredible as that ho 
should have countenanced or tolerated in thought 
so complete an obliteration of the distinction between 
the Church and the surrounding world as might make 
it possible to apply to the same person the terms 
“ enemy ” and “ fellow-Chnstian ” 

If, then, we take it for proved that the directions 
contained in this passage refer only to the case of 
injunes inflicted by heathens, we arrive at this 
remarkable conclusion, that Christ held such injuries 
to stand on a materially different footing from those 
committed by Christians Wo have seen that in all 
cases whatever he commanded his followers to be 
ready to forgive on condition of repentance. But 
he commands them, when dealing with a brother 
Chnstian, firmly to exact that i;iQpentance, not to pass 
the injury by, not even to rest content with a rebuke, 
unless the rebuke accomplish its puipose, but to bring 
the matter before the Church and prosecute it until 
the offender make submission. On the other hand, 
when they are deahng with a heathen, thoy are to 
boar themselves quite differently. They are to com¬ 
pose themselves to an absolute passive«tolerance, and 
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to bear in silence whatever may bo inflicted. And 
this is no mere political contrivance for cariying a 
helpless sect through times of persecution. Christians 
are not to tolerate injuries simply because, in the 
presence of supenor force, nothing would be gained 
by resenting them Their tolerance is not to be 
reluctant or sullen, nor is it to be a stoical indiffbr- 
ence. They are to think of their oppressors with 
positive good-will; they are to requite curses not 
with silence, much less with silent contempt, but with 
blessings, and malice not with indifforenco but with 
acts of kindness. 

Now what is the ground of this distinction 1 WHlst 
so great difference is there between the Ghnstisn and 
the heathen that they should bo treated so differently Y 
Several times in this treatise wo have had occasion 
to mark the essential difference between a Christian 
and a heathen Wo have found it to depend upon 
that univeisal relation of every man to every other 
man beyond the special relation of kindred which 
Christians recognise and heathens do not. It is on 
this universal relation of human beings to each other 
that the Church is founded And it must be 
understood that th^ conceived this relation to bo 
antecedent to the foundation of the Church and 
altogether independent of it Christians did not 
regard each other as brothers because they were alike 
members of the Church, but they became members 
of the Church because they regarded each other as 
brothers. Therefore they cherished the same feeling 
towards thos^ who were not members of the Church, 
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and who did not reciprocate the feeling. On the 
other hand, the heal^en, as such, recogniaed only 
special obligationB towards particular classes of men, 
hiB relations or fellow-citizens. If he recognised a^y 
wider obligations, they wore formal obligatiQAs created 
by positive legal enactment, and resting, in his *view, 
on no essential justice. In the heathen theory the 
relation of men towards each other, where no tie of 
nature or of treaty hod bound them together, was 
that of enomiea They were rival claimants of the 
earth’s wealth, their interests were supposed to bo 
conflicting, and therefore their natural condition was 
hostility. 

This being so, an injury committed by a heathen 
must have been essentially difierent from an injury 
committed by a Christian Both alike were violations 
of obligation, but the latter was a conscious, the 
former an unconscious violation They differed as 
much as homicide committed in war upon an enemy 
differs from homicide committed in peace upon a 
fcllow-citizen The heathen injured one whom he 
conceived to bo his enemy by a law of nature and to 
be prepared at any moment to perpetrate a similar 
injury upon himself. But an injury committed by 
a Christian was like one of t£)se breaches of the 
right of hos[ntality or of the right of a suppliant from 
which even barbarians shrank, itVas the violation 
of a Bofemn compact. It was reasonable, therefore, 
that the two classes of injury should be dealt with 
in a very different way The injurious Christian 
was a proper subject of resentment ^ But it was 
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nnreaBonable to be angry with tbe injurious heathen. 
Anger, where it is healthy and |(i&tifiable, is the ieeling 
excited in us by wrong, by laws broken, covenants 
disregarded. The heathen as such broke no law and 
diiir^ard^ no covenant, for he knew of none. He 
might bo noxious and mischievous, bub he could not, 
111 the strict sense of the word, be injurious. It 
might be most necessary to inform him of the obli¬ 
gation he neglected, but it was impossible to bo angry 
with him for neglecting it 

This description of the heathen would bo justly 
charged with exaggeration if it professed to describe 
the ordinary or average heathen. But what *it 
professes to describe is the ideal heathen, or the 
heathen as he would have been had he lived consist¬ 
ently with his theory Doubtless this is as much 
an abstraction as a mathematical point or lino. No 
person perfectly heathen probably ever existed The 
individual heatlioii excelled his own moral system 
as much as the individual Ghnstian falls short of 
his Natural kindness was in every one a kind of 
substitute for Christianity. Still it is not easy to 
overestimate the hardening effect of an antisocial 
theory of life which, besides seconding all selfish 
instincts, did not appear to those who held it a theory 
but a truth too obvious, too universally held, con¬ 
secrated too much by usage, to admit of being 
questioned. We may imagine the almost irresistible 
force of this universal prejudice upon minds which 
had never heard it called in question, if we remark 
the difiicultyi^which most men feel at the present 
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day in viewing otherwise than as the wildest of 
paradoxes the propos^on that the happiness of the 
brute creation deserves a moment’s consideration 
when compared with the convenience or profit of 
human beings If a similar insensibility to human 
suficrings compared with persorud convenience reigned 
with equal dominion in tho minds of tho ancients, 
if their virtues extended no farther than the family 
and tho state, if they “loved their brethren only/’ 
lb was quite reasonable that tho Christians should 
take account of tho fact in their dcc'ilings with them, 
and instead of rebuking them for a hardness which 
violated no prinriple which they acknowledged, should 
endeavour to teach them bettor by forbearance and 
by unexpected retaliations of kindness 

It will be worth while hero to raise tho question, 
If injuries committed by heathens wero thus sharply 
distinguished fiom injuries committed by Christians, 
how would it bo proper for a Christian to deal with 
an injury received from a Jew? Judaism stands 
midway between heathenism and Christianity It 
roso out of heathenism as twilight out of night, and 
molted into Christianity as twilight into morning. 
In its earlier period it had many pcculianties m 
common with heathonism, but its later form closely 
resembled Christianity. It did not^ indeed, clearly 
announce tho great Christian law of humanity, and 
it had points which led those who embraced it m a 
perverse spint into an inhumanity almost worse, 
though less brutal, than the mhumomty of heathen^ 
ism. But it contained the germs of •the Christian 
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humanity in its doctnne of the unity of Ood and 
of the creation of man in image. It would 

therefore have been unreasonable for a Christian to 

• 

treat a Jew as one utterly untaught in humanity. 
The Jew was the possessor of a certain crude 
Christianity, and even if ho had not been, yet an 
injury done by him to a Christian would generally 
be the trespass of a h other and not the attack of an 
enemy, since, though the Jews were not Chiistians, 
the earliest Christians, at any rate, were for the most 
part Jews. 

Christians could claim at the hands of Jews the 
rights of countrymen and the rights of fellbw- 
eitizenship in the ancient theocracy. Abraham and 
Moses belonged to both, the Psalms of David and 
the prophecies of Isaiah An injury done by a Jew 
was therefore a thing to bo resented by a Chnstian, 
and not a thing to be passively tolerated. This 
being understood, it is instructive to observe how 
exactly Christ, when ho became the object of insult 
and injury, observed his own Lw In his murder 
both Jews and Homans were concerned It has been 
pointed out in a former chapter, in how different a 
spint he bore the cruelties of his accusers and those 
of his executioners Towards the Jews he cherishes 
throughout a bitter feeling of resentment^ which 
breaks out before the high-pnest into threatening 
words. But before Pilate ho bears himself gently; 
he exhibits no sign of anger, .and declares his Roman 
judge to bo comparatively guiltless of liis unjust con¬ 
demnation tHe prays that Ins Roman executioners 
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may be forgiven, although they did not merely obey 
orders but heaped wai^n insults upon him; and his 
reason is, they know not what they do.” This litter 
of Roman wolves, to whom and to whose ancestors 
no prophet had ever preached, whose only morality 
in dealing with foreigners was to subdue and crush 
them, what wonder if they revelled in brutal insult 
of a Jew who had called himself a kmg? The 
burning anger he had felt before Gaiaphas subsided 
at once in the presence of Roman brutality. He 
rebuked the brother that trespassed against him, but 
when the enemy smote him on the one cheek he 
turned to him the other 

Another point now requires notice By Christ’s 
law the Christian is commanded in some cases of 
injury to go without redress altogether, in others to 
apply for it to the Christian assembly. But the 
Christian assembly had no power of compulsion, and 
therefore if the offender proved contumacious, redress 
was denied to the injured man in this case also. It 
appears, then, that in no case whatever does Christ 
countenance any appeal to the secular courts. Are 
we then to suppose that all that machinery for 
checking and punishing crime, which has been estab¬ 
lished in every human society alike, is rejected and 
repudiated by Christ 1 Since he forbade his followers 
to avail* themselves of this machinery, are we to 
suppose that he disapproved of it, and that he 
intended, when society should be remodelled in 
accordance with his morality, that it should be 
abolished, and that men should depend en future for 
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their protection against violence upon the power of 
forgiveness to charm away fbe lawlessness of the 
robber and the plunderer 1 

* It is certainly evident that if Christ's law were 
universally practised in a Ghnstian land the adminis¬ 
tration of justice would be suspended. Where all 
alike contented themselves with first rebuking and in 
case of contumacy renouncing the society of those 
who injured them, there would be no trials, for 
there would be no prosecutions Government would 
be obliged to abdicate its function of maintaining 
tranquillity and good order in the kingdom Is this, 
then, what Christ intended, and did he believe that 
the influence of the Enthusiasm of Humanity would 
be such as to render law and pohee supejihuous 1 Of 
Christ's views on civil government we know very 
little Still it IS not conceivable that he should have 
rejected altogether the notion of punishment^ since 
we see that in descnbing the Divine Government 
he introduces it freely. In various parables he has 
represented himself as a ruler, and his conception of 
the functions of a ruler appears not to differ from 
that commonly received It most distinctly includes 
criminal junsdiction and punishment We may be 
sure that one who*habitually considered governoi's 
as charged with the duty of inflicting punishment^ 
cannot have conlidered it the duty of subjects to 
prevent punishment from being inflicted 

It is in the circumstances of the Church at its 
foundation that we 'shall find the explanation of the 
difficulty. Qh™t forbids his followers to appeal to 
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the secular courtoi nob because he disapproved of 
criminal law in the abl|tract, but for the same reason 
for which he systematically passed over everything 
relating to politics and government. It ws^ because 
the Church was established in the midst of a heathen 
society which it was in no way to countenance and 
yet in no way to resist. Of this society tlie Church 
was in one sense a mortal enemy; that is, she did 
not acknowledge its right to exist, and she looked 
forward to a time when it should bo reconstructed 
on the basis of an acknowledgment of Christ and of 
the law of Humanity. On the other hand, it was 
Chnst’s fixed lesolution to enter into no contest with 
the civil power. Therofoie he enjoins upon his 
followers an absolutely passive behaviour towards it, 
and in every rule tliat ho lays down, while he 
recognises the fact that the Oliuich itself has no 
power of compulsion, ho makes no use whatever of 
that power residing in the state 

It appears, then, that the law we havo< been 
considering was dictated by special circumstances 
It was given to men who bad practically no country. 
The paramount duty to humanity had for a time 
suspended their obligations to the government under 
which they lived Or rather tne^ wore men who, 
while hearing all the burdens laid upon them by the 
govefnmont, declined for spociah' leasons all the 
advantages they might have derived from govem- 
montL It was for a society thus deprived by circum¬ 
stances of all political interests that Christ legislatedl, 
for a society which was directed to act as good 
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Gitizens do under a usurping but still a settled 
^governments —that is, to bec^e political quietistSi 
disturbing as litUo as possible tho public tranquillity, 
bflt at the same time countenancing as little as 
possible the unnghtcous power. Accordingly, in 
laying down a law for the treatment of injuries, 
Chnst entirely disregards tho political beanngs of 
the question. Ho considers no interest but those 
of the parties immediately concerned. To raise tho 
question whether his law of abstinence from prosecu¬ 
tion is consistent with social order is therefore to 
misunderstand it Owing to special circumstances 
this element was eliminated from the problenn. Like 
tho First Law of Motion, this law postulates the 
absence of external forces What it ufhrms is that, 
supposing a wrong committed in redressing which 
only the injured party is inteiested, he should 
endeavour to bung tho ofiondcr to submission by 
patience if it be an oflbnco of ignorance, by rebuke if 
he know better, but in no case by force 

The special circumstances have long passed away, 
and it is now impossible to ehminato from the problem 
all that boars upon public order Society, and not 
the injured party only, has now to be considered in 
tho treatment of |in* injury. Christ's law therefore 
coascs in many cases to be serviceable as a rule of 
life But if this* were so in all cases, it would not 
therefore lose its value The First Law of Motion is 
still the foundation of mechanics, although no body 
in the universe was ever actually in the condition 
that law supposes Christ’s law may bo no longer 
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an invariable law for action, but it is an invariablp 
law for feeling and fof’piotive. Instead of abstaining 
from prosecution it may now bo a positive duty to 
prosecute, but it must no longer be a pleaaute to 
prosecute. The prosecution that duty dictates is 
externally the same act as the prosecution prompted 
by selfish revenge, but essentially it is a totally 
diiferent ach That this essential difference is now 
clear, and that it is applicable to practice, is one 
abiding effect of Christ’s law Nor is prosecution 
inconsistent with kindness. Punishments may once 
more, since the Church became reconciled to the 

State, have ber.ome Christian acts and may have 

■ 

their use, and discharge m some cases the same 
functions that Christ intended to bo discharged by 
passive tolerance The sense of a rule higher than 
self-interest may be roused sometimes by seventy, 
sometimes by unexpected gentleness, sometimes by 
the mixture of both. But though the prohibition of 
seventy must now be considered as taken off, yet the 
emphatic recommendation of gentleness remains. It 
remains a duty in all cases where such a course is 
likely to succeed to endeavour by every act of kind¬ 
ness consistent with duty to the pi^blic to point out 
to the rude and heathenish hearfi 'yihe more excellent 
way of chanty.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CONCLUSION 

The outline of Ghriatiaii morality is now completely 
drawn, and it only remains to take a parting glance 
at the picture from some point where we can see it 
all in one view. 

Let us endeavour, then, once more to answer the 
question, What is the Christian Church 7 

Firsts it is a commonwealth. In other word^ it 
is a society of men who meet together for common 
objects, and it differs from the minor clubs or uniona 
under which men avail themselves of the principle 
of association, and resembles those greater societies 
which we call states, in this respect that it claims 
unlimited self-sacrifice on the part of its members, 
and demands tliat the interest and safety of the 
whole shidl be se^ by each member above his own 
interest and abov^ all private interests whatever. 

Secondly, as all commonwealths are originally 
based u^n some common quality, and for the most 
part on a blood-relationship, re^ or supposed, of the 
members, so is the Chnstian Church based upon a 

2A 
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blood-relationship, but the most Gomprehensive of all, 
the kindred of eveiy kaman being to every other. 

' It is therefore absolutely open to all human beinga 
who choose to become members of it o 

But the objects for which this commonwealth 
exists are much less obvious and intelligible 
those for which the local commonwealths of the earth 
exist. Accordingly it is demanded of every member of 
the Christian Commonwealth that he be introduced 
into it with a prescribed form and in a public manner, 
that he be instructed in the objects for which it exists, 
and that he testify his membership from time to time 
by a common meal taken in conjunction with other 
members also according to a prescribed form. 

The effect of this system and of the absence of 
local boundaries is that the objects of the Christian 
Commonwealth, though less obvious, are far better 
defined than those of other commonwealths, and that 
it approaches far nearer to the theoretical perfection 
of a state. Other states are but accidental aggregates, 
whose attraction of cohesion was originally a clannish 
instinct or a common terror of some near enemy or 
the external pressure of physical barriers; such states, 
though when once formed they may conveniently be 
used for definite objects, yet cannof properly be said 
to have any definite object at all. ^ But the Christian 
Commonwealth has the same object now which it had 
at the beginning, and what that object is it is and 
always has been easy to discover. 

The Christian ha(^ as such, a definite ration to 
every other human bein^^ to every Christian as a 
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f ellowHdtisen, and to every person who is not Ohri^an 
^as poBBesBing that humanity 'vAich is the ground of^ 
Ghrislianity. 

In ordinary states there ariseB out of the unioui 
the relationBhipSj the intercourse, the common interests 
of the citisens, a sense of duties towards each other 
and of justice. This sense expresses itself in laws, 
which, at first few and but half-just^ have a reacting 
effect upon the sense of justice which produced thsm, 
developing it and causing it gradually to produce 
more and juster laws. By this system of laws the 
citizens are taught to abstain from doing serious 
injuries to each other, and a spirit of sympathy is 
fostered which disposes them to help each other in 
difiicuItieB. The morality which thus springs up 
does not at the beginning influence the citizens in 
their dealings with foreigners, but is supposed to be 
inseparable from the civic relation. In a time of 
general intorcourse between nations the obligations 
of justice become in a certain degree recognised 
oven between foreigners, but grudgingly, and active 
sympathy between them scarcely exists at all. 

A similar process goes forward in the Christian 
Commonwealth, ^d, as it includes all mankind, the 
sense of duty whic|^ springs up in it is a sense of duty 
to man as man, azid whatever kindness it fosters is 
also not exclusive ^)ut truly cosmopolitan or humane. 
In the Christian Commonwealth also the sense of 
duty gives birth to laws; and whatever laws are 
common to all secular states are transferred to it^ 
while some new ones are suggested by its peculiar 
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conations. Bat vhereaa in other atatea the greateat 
importance is attachecf to these laws and the greatest 
trouble taken to make them as just^ as numerous, and 
as exact as possible, in the Christian Gommonweallh 
a different view is taken. The laws themselves are 
not considered as very important; no pains are 
bestowed upon forming them precisely, and they 
exist rather as rules generally understood in the 
minds of the citizens than as written statutes. On 
the other hand, that sense of obligation in which all 
laws have their origin is regarded as inexpressibly 
important. Every expedient is used to increase the 
keenness of this sense to such a point that it shall 
instantly and instinctively suggest the proper course 
of action in any given case. 

This increased and intense moral sensitiveness has 
an effect upon the objective morality of the Christian 
Commonwealth, and it also gives a peculiar tone to 
the character of individual Christians. Its effect 
upon objective morality is to create a number of new 
duties which the duller moral sense of secular states 
does not apprehend These new duties, as has been 
said, are not carefully formulated, but they are 
apprehended very plainly and umv^sally recognised. 
Of these new duties some do nob ^iffer in kind from 
those which secular morality prescribes. They are 
but pew applications of principles Vhich under other 
systems are admitted but applied imperfectly. But 
besides these a whole class of new duties arise in the 
Christian Commonwealth which ore different in kind 
from those acknowledged in secular commonwealtha. 
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These are positive or active duties—duties^ that isj 
f not of refraining from injuries but of promotii^ 
actively the welfare of others. In secular states, 
though men had frequently appeared who had per¬ 
formed these duties, they had not performed them as 
duties but rather as works of supererogation, and for 
peiformuig them they had received from their fellow- 
citizens not simple approbation but such admiration 
as we bestow on those who do something extra- 
oidinary. These extraordinary services to humanity 
become ordinary and imperative in the Ghxistian 
Commonwealth They fall naturally into two classes 
—services to the bodies of men and services to their 
characters and moral development, and to perform 
either class of duties well, truly to serve men’s bodies 
or their souls, requires the most assiduous study, calls 
for comprehensive knowledge and perpetual earnest 
endeavour. 

But the fact that in the Ghnstian Commonwealth 
so much impoitance is attached to a strong moral 
sense, the fact that this is used as a substitute for 
strict laws, modifies individual character even more 
than obj'ective morality As this moral sense is 
expected to discqyer J;ho light course of action in any 
given case without|tho help of a law, so, tnce versA, it 
is not considered s|bti8factory that the right act should 
bo done, unless the moral sense be active in dictating 
it. Merely for the purpose of discovering the right 
act the moral sense would often be unnecessary; in 
most cases the right act is determined for us by the 
oustoms of Bodlety, or by our own previous eicperience 
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of Bimiliir cases. B^t the rule of the Christian 
Commonwealth that though the feeling be not 
necessary to discover the right act, yet the act mi^ 
always be accompanied by the feding Therefore to 
perform an act of kindness coldly, an act of self-denial 
reluctantly, an act of forgiveness with suppressed ill- 
will, or any right act whatever from interested motives, 
whether to escape punishment or to win applause, or 
mechanically from a habit of following fixed maxims, 
or from any other motive except the moral sense, 
is to break the fundamental law of the Christian 
Commonwealth. The Christian therefore must, it 
appears, cherish a peculiar temperamenti such that 
every combination of circumstances involving moral 
considerations may instantaneously affect him in a 
peculiar way and excite peculiar feelings in him. 
He must not arrive at the right practical conclusion 
after a calculation or a struggle, but by an instant¬ 
aneous impulse Bightly to appreciate what the 
circumstances are may indeed cost him thought and 
study, but when once the position is made dear to 
his mind, the moral sense should speak as promptly 
as the note sounds when the string of a musical 
instrument is struck. , 0 

This moral sensitiveness, thisfabsolute harmony 
of inward desire with outward oblation, was called 
by Okrist and his Apostles by a name of which hoK- 
ne88 is the recognised English equivdent^ and it is 
attributed to the presence of a Divine Spirit within 
the soul. It is the absolute and ultimate test of true 
membership in the Christian Gommdhwealth. fie 
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who has it Dot cannot be a tru^ member whatever he 
^may have^ and he who has it is a member whatever 
h§ may lack. But how is this moral Benaitiveness 
produced 1 It is the effect of a single ardent feeling 
excited in the soul A single conception enthusi¬ 
astically grasped is found powerful enough to destroy 
the very root of all immorality within the heart As 
every enthusiasm that a man can conceive makes a 
certain class of sins impossible to him, and raises him 
not only above the commission of them, but beyond 
the very temptation to commit them, so there exists 
an enthuBiasm which makes all sin whatever im¬ 
possible. This enthusiasm is emphatically the pres¬ 
ence of the Holy Spuit. It is called here the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity, because it is that respect 
for human beings which no one altogether wants 
raised to the point of enthusiasm Being a reverence 
for human beings os such, and not for the good 
qualities they may exhibit^ it embraces the bad as 
well as the good, and as it contemplates human 
beings in their ideal—that is, in what they might be 
—^it desires not the apparent, but the real and 
highest welfare of each, lastly, it includes the person 
himself who feelia it^.and, loving self too only in the 
ideal, differs as i|uch as possible from selfishnesB^ 
being associated jrith self-respect, humihty and in¬ 
dependence, as selfishness is allied with self-contempt^ 
with arrogance, and with vanity. 

Once more, how is tlus enthusiasm kindled 1 All 
virtues perpetuate themselves in a manner. When 
the pattern ft once given it will be printed in a 
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thousand copies. Thjp enthusiasm, then, waa shown 

men in its most consummate form in Jesus Christa 
From him it flows as from a fountain. How it wpa 
kindled in him who knows 1 “The abysmal deeps 
of personality ” hide this secret. It was the will of 
GU)d to beget no second son like him. But since 
Christ showed it to men, it has been found possible 
for them to imitate if^ and every new imitation, by 
bringing the marvel visibly before us, revives the 
power of the onginaL As a matter of fact the 
Enthusiasm is kindled constantly in new hearts, and 
though in few it burns brightly, yet perhaps there are 
not very many in which it altogether goes out At 
least the conception of morality which Christ gave 
has now become the universiil one, and no man 
is thought good who does not in some measure 
satisfy it. 

Living examples are, as a general rule, more 
potent than those of which we read in hooks. And 
it is true that the sight of very humble degrees of 
Christian humanity m action will do more to kindle 
the Enthusiasm, in most cases, than reading ^e 
most impressive scenes in the life of ChrisL It 
cannot, therefore, be said ihat.Ch^t is the direct 
source of all humanity. It is l|[fcnded on like the 
torch from runner to runner in the^race of life. Still 
it not-only existed in Chnst in a pre-eminent degree^ 
but the circumstances of his life and death gave him 
pre-eminent opportunities of displaying it. The story 
of his life will always remain the one record in 
which the moral perfection of man sfhnds revealed 
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ID ita root and its unity, the hidden spring made 
I palpably manifest by which ^he whole machine is 
igoved. And as, in the will of God, this unique 
man was elected to a unique sorrow, and holds 
as undisputed a sovereignty m suffering as in self- 
devotion, all lesser examples and hves will for ever 
hold a subordinate place, and serve chiefly to reflect 
light on the central and onginal Example. In his 
wounds all human sorrows will hide themselves, and 
all human self-denials support themselves against his 
cross.—^But we are traveUing into questions which 
we are not yet in a condition to discuss. . 

Our subject has hitherto been Christian morality. 
We have considered the scheme by which Christ 
united men together, cured them of their natural 
antipathy, cured them of their selfishness. But man 
has other enemies beside himself, and has need of 
protections and supports which morality cannot give. 
He is at enmity with Nature as well as with his 
brother-man. Ho is beset by two great enemies 
with whom he knows not how to cope. The first 
is Physical Evil; the second is Death. The harm 
which is done to us by our fellow-men we can at 
least understood- . We understand either that they 
are angry with for some reason, or that they have 
personal object!^to gratify which involve suffering to 
us. What we can understand we can sometimes 
guard against^ we can generally foresee. But when 
the forces of Nature become hostile to us, we know 
neither why it is so nor what to do. Most of these 
enemies attack us capriciously, but one of them is 
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certain to attack ua sooner or later, and certain to 
prevail. He may not te the worst among them ; he 
may not be an enemy at all , but he is more dteade^ 
than any, because he is more mysterious. And 
though wo know little of Death, we cannot help 
thinking it a comfortless torpor, that deprives the 
hero of his heroism, the face of its smile, the eye of 
its expression, that first strikes the human form with 
a dull, unsocial stiffness, and then pools the beauty 
from it like a rind and exposes the skeleton. In 
different degrees men learn and always have learnt 
to overcome this terror, and to meet death with 
contentment, and oven in some cases with joy. But 
death remams the fatal bar to all complete satis¬ 
faction, the disturber of all groat plans, the Nemesis 
of all groat happiness, tho standing dire discourage¬ 
ment of human nature 

What comfort Christ gave men under these evils, 
how he reconciled them to nature as well as to each 
other by offering to them new views of tho Power 
by which the world is governed, by his own triumph 
over death, and by his revelation of eternity, will be 
tho subject of another treatise 

In closing the subject for the ^rcsent^ let ns 
reflect for a moment upon the nlfignitude of the 
work which Christ accomplished, and the nature 
of whicji we have been investigating We may 
consider it in two very different aspects. It was^ 
in the first place, a work of speculation, which we 
may compare with the endeavours of several ancient 
philosophers to picture to themselves "a common* 
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wealtih founded on juster and clearer principles than 
p the states they saw around thfto. Plato made such 
attempt^ and a later philosopher was on the poiift 
of reahsing his conception in an actual, palpable, 
Flatonopolis The Kingdom of God, the New Jeru¬ 
salem, which Ghnst founded, was similar to this 
speculative state He seized upon the substantial 
principles which lie at the foundation of every civil 
society, and without waiting for favourable circum¬ 
stances or for permission of kings, and not only 
dispensing with but utterly repudiating a local 
habitation, ho conceived a commonwealth developed, 
as it were, from within. It was one of those daring 
imaginations, in which, as a genend rule, wo allow 
philosophers to influlge in their studies, not because 
wo imagine for a moment that they can ever be 
realised, but because they are useful educational 
exercises for youth, and because in filling up the 
paper design suggestions may bo thrown out which 
a practical man may be able gradually to work into 
the constitution of some existing state. To make 
any more practical use of such schemes almost all 
the practical statesmen that ever lived would at once 
pronounce impc^ible. They know better, of course, 
than all other me| with how little wisdom the world 
is governed They regard the whole framework of 
all institutions as determined by the plain, umveisal, 
animal, propensities of men and the irresistible con¬ 
straint of external conditions. They believe that for 
the most part notbiug can be done by the wisdom 
of individuaia but to watch the operation of these 
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causes, to take advantage of each passion as it rises, 
and sometimes to procure the adoption of a measure 
which is solidly good, when it happens to he n^ 
mentanly popular But any comprehensive scheme, 
appealing to first principles and at the same thne 
demanding sacrifices from men, they consider in the 
nature of things impracticable. Such, then, 
Christ’s scheme regarded as a speculation. 

We do not compare Plato’s Kepublic with the 
republics of Athens or Borne, because, however 
interesting the former may be on paper, it has never 
been realised. It may bo very perfect, but Athens 
and Borne were more; they eaeisted But the specu¬ 
lative commonwealth of Christ may be compared to 
the commonwealths of the world as well as to those 
of philosophers. For, however impossible it may 
seem, this speculation of a commonwealth developed 
from first principles has been realised on a grand 
scale. It stands in history among other states; it 
subsists in the midst of other states, connected with 
them and yet distinct. Though so refined and philo¬ 
sophic in its constitution, it has not less vigour than 
the states which are founded on the relations of 
family, or language, or the conveniei^ of self-defence 
and trade. Not less vigour, and |nrtainly far more 
vitality. It has already long outlasted all the states 
which woro existing at the time of its foundation; it 
numbers far more citizens thhn any of tJie states 
which it has seen spring up near it. It subsists with¬ 
out the help of costly armaments; resting on no 
accidental i^d or physical support, but on an inherent 
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immortality, it defied the enmity of ancient cirilisation, 
^ the brutality of mediisyal baribariem, and under the 
present unirersal empire of public opinion, it is lb 
secure that even those parts of it seem indestructible 
which deserve to die. It has added a new chapter to 
the science of politics, it has passed through almost 
every change of form which a state can know; it has 
been democratical, aristocratical, it has even made 
some essays towards constitutional monarchy; and it 
has furnished the most majestic and scientific tyranny 
of which history makes mention 

For the New Jerusalem, as we witness it^ is no 
more exempt from corruption than was the Old 
That early Christian poet who saw it descending in 
incorruptible purity “ out of heaven from God,’^ saw, 
as poets use, an ideal. Ho saw that which perhaps 
for a point of time was almost realised, that which 
may be realised again. But what we see in history 
behind us and in the world about us is, it must be 
confessed, not like “ a bride adorned for her husband.” 
We see something that is admirable and much that is 
great and wonderful, but not this splendour of maiden 
purity. The bridid dress is worn out^ and the orange- 
flower is faded First the rottenness of dying 
superstitions, tnen Isarbane manners, then intellect- 
ualism preferring^system and debate to brotherhood, 
stranghng GhrisfSanity with theories and framing out 
of it a charlatan's philosophy which madly strives to 
stop the progress of science—all these corruptionB 
have in the successive ages of its long life infected the 
Church, and«many new and monstrous pervermons of 
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individual character have disgraced it. The creed 
which makes human suture richer and larger, makes 
men at the same time capable of profounder sins; 
admitted into a holier sanctuary, they are exposed 6o 
the temptation of a greater sacrilege, awakened to 
the sense of new obligations, they sometimes lose 
their simple respect for the old ones, saints that 
have resisted the subtlest temptations sometimes 
begin again, as it wore, by yielding without a struggle 
to the coarsest; hypocrisy has become tenfold more 
ingenious and better supplied with disguises, in 
short, human nature has inevitably developed down¬ 
wards as well as upwards, and if the Christian ages 
bo compared with those of heathonism they are found 
worse as well as better, and it is possible to make 
it a question whether mankind has gained on the 
whole. 

To be sure the question is a frivolous onei What 
good for the grown man to regret his diildhood, and 
to think his intelbgence and experience a poor com* 
ponsation for the careless happiness that accompanied 
his childish ignorance f It was by Nature’s law that 
he grew to manhood, and if infancy can be happy 
without wisdom, a foohsh and superstitious man cannot 
hope for the same happiness Thj)te who saw “old 
Proteus rising from the sea” may*'or may not have 
been happier than wo are, we, at ai^ rate, idiould be 
none tlie happier for seeing him. But the triumph of 
the Christian Church is that it is there ,—that the most 
daring of all speculative dreams, instead of being 
found impracticable, has been earned in^ effect^ and, 
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when carried into effect^ instead of being confined to 
a few select spirits, has spread itself over a vast space 
*of the earth's surface, and, when thus diffused, instead 
o# giving place after an age or two to something more 
adapted to a later time;, has endured for two thousand 
years, and, at the end of two thousand years, instead 
of lingering as a mere wreck spared by the tolerance 
of the* lovers of the past, still displays vigour and a 
capacity of adjusting itself to new conditions, and 
lastly, in all the transformations it undergoes, remains 
visibly the same thing and inspired by its Founder’s 
universal and unquenchable spirit. 

It is in this and not in any freedom from abuses 
that the divine power of Christianity appears Again 
it IB in this, and not in any completeness or all-sufii- 
ciency. It is a common mistake of Christians to 
represent their faith as alone valuable and as, by 
itself, containing all that man can want or can desire 
But it IB only one of many revelations, and is very 
insufficient by itself for man’s happiness Some of 
the men in whom the Christian spirit has been strong¬ 
est have been amongst the most miserable of the race, 
some nations have imbibed it deeply and have not 
been led by it to happiness and power, but have only 
been consoled by^ in degradation. Happiness wants 
besides some physical conditions, animal health and 
energy; it wants*also much prudence, knowledge of 
physical facts, and resource. To assist us in arranging 
the physical conditions of our well-being another 
mighty revelation has been made to us, for the most 
part in these latter ages. We live under the blessed 
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light of Bcionce, a light yet far from its meridian and 
dispersing every day come noxious superstition, some 
cowardice of the human spint. These two revelations ‘ 
stand side by side. The points in which they haVe 
been supposed to come into collision do not belong to 
our present subject, they concern the theology and 
not the morality of the Christian Church The moral 
revelation which we have been considering has never 
been supposed to jar with science. Both are true and 
both are essential to human happiness. It may be 
that since the methods of science were reformed and 
its steady progress began, it has been less exposed 
to error and perversion than Christianity, and, as it is 
peculiarly the treasure belonging to the present age, 
it becomes us to guard it with peculiar jealousy, to 
press its claims, and to treat those who, content with 
Christianity, disregard science as Christ treated the 
enemies of light, ** those that took away the keys of 
knowledge,” in his day Assuredly they are grace¬ 
less sealots who quote Moses against the expounders 
of a wisdom which Moses desired in vain, because 
it was reserved for a far later generation, for these 
modern men, to whom we may with accurate truth 
apply Christ's words and say that the least among 
them is greater than Moses. Oni^the other hand, 
the Christian morality, if somewhat less safe and 
exempt from perversion than sdenoe, is more directly 
and vitally beneficial to mankind. The scientifie 
life is less noble than the Christian; it fa better, 
so to speak, to be a citizen in the New Jerusalem 
than in the New Athens; it is better, furely, to find 
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eveiywhore a brother and frioq^, like the Christian, 
■than, like the philosopher, to ** disregard your relative, 
aqd friend so completely as to be ignorant not only 
how he gets on, but almost whether he is a human 
being or some other soit of creature 

But the achievement of Chnst, in founding by 
his &iif|gle will and power a structure so durable and 
so universal, is like no other achievement which 
history records. The masterpieces of the men of 
action are coarse and common in comparison with it, 
and the masterpieces of speculation flimsy and insub¬ 
stantial. When wo siicak of it the commonplaces of 
admiration fail us altogether. Shall wc speak of the 
originality of the design, of the skill displayed in the 
oxcLiitionl AW such terms are inadequate. Origin¬ 
ality and contriving skill operated indeed, but, as it 
wore, implicitly The creative effort which pro¬ 
duced that against which, it is said, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail, cannot bo analysed. No architects’ 
designs wero furnished for tho Now Jerusalem, no 
committee drew up mica for tho Universal Common¬ 
wealth If in the works of Nature we can trace the 
indications of calculation, of a stiugglo with difficulties, 
of precaution, of %ig^uity, then m Christ’s work it 
may he that the si|ue indications occur. But these 
inferior and secondary powers wero not consciously 
exorcised, they were implicitly present in the mani¬ 
fold yet single creative act. The inconceivable work 
was done in calmness, before the eyes of men it was 
noiselessly accomplished, attracting little attention. 

^ Plato^ TheaeL p. 80 
2 B 
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Who can describe tha^which unites men? Who has 
entered into the formation of speech which is the 
symbol of their union ? Who can describe exhaust¬ 
ively the ongin of civil society? He who can do 
these things can exjdain the origin of the Christian 
Church For others it must be enough to say, “ the 
Holy Ghost fell on those that believed ** No man 
saw the building of the New Jerusalem, the workmen 
crowded together, the unfinished walls and unpaved 
streets; no man heard the clink of trowel and pickaxe; 
it descended out of heaven from God 


THE END 
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